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Preface 


M ANY years have elapsed since publication of the monumental fourth edition 
of History of the Sabbath and First Day of the Week by J. N. Andrews and L. R. 
Conradi (published in 1912 by the Review and Herald Publishing Association). 
This important work has long been out of print, and used copies appear for sale 
only rarely. 

A need has been felt, therefore, to produce a new book dealing 
comprehensively with the two main days of Christian worship. This need has been 
augmented bv the fact that since 1912a considerable amount of new information 
has come to light and deserves attention. 

The present work differs from that of Andrews and Conradi in at least two 
significant respects. First, it represents a community effort of nearly twenty 
specialists, each dealing with a limited portion of the total subject. This fact alone 
carries obvious implications with regard to the authoritativeness and reliability of 
this new publication. 

Second, the present book treats certain important areas not dealt with, or 
covered only very cursorily, by Andrews and Conradi. For instance, in the present 
volume an entire chapter (chapter 4) is devoted to the kind of Jewish Sabbath 
ohservance that was contemporary with the rise of the Christian church, and three 
chapters (chapters 14*16) present theological perspectives. In addition, various 
appendixes both broaden and deepen the coverage, as does also the considerable 
amount of newly researched data treated within a number of the chapters. 

In a very real sense this publication is a pioneer work, for the authors have 
endeavored to probe the frontiers of knowledge. As is inevitably the case w'hen 
unexplored territories are entered, the uncharted terrain leaves some gaps in 
knowledge. These have to be filled in by the historian with as plausible a 
reconstruction as the data will allow. It is in such instances that slight differences of 
opinion may at times appear, but such differences are not central or crucial to the 
significance of the broad picture that is presented. 

It should be further noted that a multiauthored work of this nature inevitably 
results in some duplication or overlap of material. The editor and publishers have 
endeavored to minimize such duplication, inserting cross-references at appropri¬ 
ate places in the text. Where duplicated material has been essential to the 
particular author’s line of argument, it has been retained, albeit at times in 
substantially reduced form. 

It may appear to the reader that this volume is exceptionally large—which 
admittedly it is! Nevertheless, the wealth of material on the subject is even greater, 
and the authors have been constricted by the page limitations given them. 
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Nevertheless, their effort has been to touch all essential points. Also, they have 
written in such a way as to secure a balance between breadth and depth of 
coverage. For the reader who is interested in further information, the rather 
extensive notes at the end of each chapter provide reference to a wealth of sources 
to explore. 

For convenience, the main text has been divided into three sections {see 
Introduction, page 17). Also, for the general reader w ho may not be familiar with 
some of the technical terms, a glossary is included in the appendix section. 

I wish to express my deep appreciation to each of the authors and to the many 
others who, as readers, participants in the production process, or in other ways, 
have had a vital part in making this volume possihle. 

Among these “many others,” several deserve special mention. The genius 
and inspiration for this multiauthored volume came from Raymond F. Cottrell 
when he was book editor of the Review and Herald Publishing Association. He 
launched the project and saw it through its initial stages. Although Dr. Cottrell 
retired long before the project's completion, he has in his retirement continued to 
contribute to it by helpful counsel and by preparing, on short notice, one of the 
chapters and one of the appendixes. 

The long and tedious process of verification has been in the capable hands of 
Shirley Welch, who has also given assistance in various other aspects of the 
editorial process. Miss Welch is responsible, too, for simplifying the method of 
source citation and for the list of abbreviations that appears at the beginning of the 
volume. 

The helpful glossary has been provided by my secretary, Jeanne James, who 
also gave the entire manuscript a critical reading and especially checked the need 
for cross-referencing. In addition, Mrs. James has spent many hours typing and 
retyping manuscript copy. 

Last, hut not least, mention must be made of Raymond H. Woolsey, who 
succeeded Dr. Cottrell as book editor of the Review and Herald; he has 
enthusiastically taken on the responsibility of this project and supported it 
generously with his time and expertise. Indeed, during the past several years 
Woolsey has given his capable, careful, and constant attention to a multitude of 
details, both great and small, necessary to the satisfactory completion of this 
volume, and his continuous helpfulness and encouragement to the volume s 
editor and authors are most deeply appreciated. 

To all the foregoing and to all others who have in any way had part in ma king 
this volume possible, I express herewith my deep gratitude and thanks. 

Kenneth A. Strand 
Editor 
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Introduction 


A WEEKLY day for special worship services has heen a significant part of the 
Hebrcw-Christian religious tradition since antiquity. In Old Testament 
times this day, designated as the "Sabbath,’’ was the seventh day of the week, now 
called Saturday. It was a day of rest from normal secular pursuits—a day for giving 
attention more exclusively to spiritual concerns, including attendance in religious 
assembly. It also served as a memorial of Creation, as it commemorated God’s rest 
on the seventh day of Creation week (Gen. 2:1-3). 

In earliest Christianity a similar Sabbath attitude was in evidence, as early 

H * 

Christians, ton, observed this seventh-day Sabbath as a memorial of Creation. As 
one Christian source of the fourth century a.d. has put it, "Oh Lord Almighty, 
Thou hast created the world by Christ, and hast appointed the Sabbath in memory 
thereof, because on that day Thou hast made us rest from our works, for the 
meditation upon Thy laws." 1 

]i has been aptly stated by some modern researchers, J. N. Andrews and L. R. 
Conradi, that had this weekly day of rest and worship been faithfully observed by 
all human beings "as God ordained it, there never would have been, there never 
could have been an atheist, an infidel, an agnostic, or an idolater in the world."- 
Historical records reveal that during the early Christian centuries another 
day, Sunday, the first day of the week, also came to have importance in Christian 
worship. It was looked upon as a memorial of Christ’s resurrection. Though at 
first it was considered by Christians as a workday with a joyous memorial service, 
this new Christian Sunday eventually took on the aspect of rest, similar to the rest 
accorded the seventh-day Sabbath. Although sources from the fifth Christian 
century reveal that there were at that time special religious services on both 
Saturday and Sunday, the new “Sabbath" type of emphasis on Sunday finally led 
to Sunday’s substitution for Saturday quite widely throughout Europe. This 
substitution was mainly a development of the sixth century and onward. In 
Ethiopia, interestingly enough, both Saturday and Sunday were observed as 
“Sabbaths.” 

With the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century there arose in 
Europe a diversity of views toward this Sunday Sabbath. The more prominent 
Reformers "desabbatized” Sunday and even concluded that any day of the week 
would be satisfactory for worship services. Nevertheless, they retained Sunday for 
such religious services on purely practical grounds—as being the day traditionally 
and commonly observed. 

However, certain of the early Continental Reformers, and especially the 
English Puritans in the seventeenth century, reinforced the concept of a Sunday 
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“Sabbath.” In addition, there was increased observ ance of the Saturday Sabbath, 
both on the continent of Europe and in England. And at the present time—and 
widely throughout the world—there are, of course, varying types of Sundavkeep- 
ing, as well as a significant number of observers of the Saturday Sabbath. 

The account of the historical developments, from the earliest Biblical records 
to the present day, is given in fair detail in the present volume. Also, several 
chapters are devoted to current theological perspectives on the Sabbath and 
Sunday. 

For convenience, the main text is divided into three parts: Part I. “Sabbath 
and Sunday in the Biblical Period”; Part II, “Sabbath and Sunday in Christian 
Church History”; and Part III, “Sabbath Theology.” In a sense, each part is a 
major unit in itself, though the sequence of chapters has been arranged so that the 
volume can with profit be read from beginning to end. (Further information on 
the purpose, scope, and contents of this publication is given in the Preface.) 

It should be mentioned that although this volume is one that deals with the 
day of worship mainly from the Christian perspective and in Christian history, two 
chapters have been devoted to Jewish Sabbath attitudes: chapter T which treats 
Jewish Sabbath observance at the time of the rise of the Christian church, and 
chapter 14, which gives theological perspectives of major present-day Jewish 
authorities. With regard to the latter, it should be noted that some of these Jewish 
authorities, especially Abraham Joshua Heschel, have influenced considerably the 
thinking of various Christian writers who treat the theology of the Sabbath. 

It is hoped that this publication will serve not only as a general reference tool 
but also as a source of pleasurable and informative reading for all who are 
concerned with the vital topic of the weekly Christian day of worship. 

Kenneth A. Strand 
Editor 


NOTES 

'Apastoiu ConstUuUuns, 7.36 {ASF 7:174). See the further ireaunem and quotations in appendix B. 

3 J. N. Andrews and L. R. Conradi, History of (Ar Sabbath andFtnt Da i of tAr H trk, 4ihed {\\ ajningion, D.C.. 1912). 
p. 11. 
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Sabbath and Sunday in the Biblical Period 

PART I 





CHAPTER I 


The Sabbath in the Pentateuch 


Gerhard F. Has el 


N O other part of the Bible has the breadth, depth, and height of ideas, themes, 
and motifs pertaining to the Sabbath as does the Pentateuch. It remains the 
major source for information on the origin, institution, purpose, and meaning of 
the seventh-day Sabbath. The Sabbath is grounded in Creation and linked with 
redemption. It is an agent of rest from work and confronts man’s religious and 
social relationship. It is a perpetual sign and everlasting covenant. It relates to the 
meaning of lime. Its nature is universal and it serves all mankind. It is concerned 
with worship as well as with joy and satisfaction. The themes of Creation, Sabhath, 
redemption, and sanctification are inseparably linked together, and with the 
Sabbath’s covenant aspect they reach into the eschatological future. 

It will be the purpose of this chapter first to survey the quest for Sabbath 
origins and then to investigate the Creation Sabbath and the Sabbath before Sinai, 
at Sinai, and after Sinai. Finally, the topics of the Sabhath as sign and covenant will 
conclude this study of the Sabbath in the Pentateuch. 


The Quest for Sabbath Origins 

A century ago the quest for the origin of the Sabbath 1 was stimulated by the 
discovery of alleged Babylonian parallels and hecame part of the Bible-Babel 
controversy. 11 Since 1883 there have been many attempts to find the origin of the 
Sabbath outside of Israel. 

The oldest astrological hypothesis suggested that the Sabbath originated in 
Babylon in connection with astrological observations. Some Babylonian menolo- 
gies revealed regularly recurring evil (taboo) days (ume lemnuti) that were 
associated with lunar phases and fell on days 7, 14, 19, 21, and 28 of the month. It 
was hypothesized that the Sabbath derived from these evil days.* Other scholars, 
following Babylonian texts that identify the Akkadian term iabipattu ' with the 
monthly full moon day, suggested that the Sabbath was originally a monthly full 
moon day. Only at a later period did it develop into a w'eekly day of rest. 6 These 
hypotheses are beset with such grave difficulties that many scholars have rejected 
them. 

Another astrological hypothesis claims that the Sabbath is of Kenite origin 
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and governed by the planet Saturn and therefore unsuited for work. 7 The 
Israelites are said to have adopted the Sabbath from Kenite smiths at the time of 
Moses. The evidence for a Kenite Saturn day is too slender to recommend this 
hypothesis. 6 "The theory of Kenite origin is merely an attempt to explain one 
unknown by means of another," 9 

An agricultural hypothesis for the origin of the Sabbath was developed on the 
basis of th ehamustum unit in Babylon, i.e., a supposed fifty-day period made up of 
seven weeks plus one day from which a pentecontad calendar was reconstructed. " 1 
But there is no generally accepted evidence for a supposed earlv Semitic 
pentecontad calendar, and there is not even any clear evidence in support of the 
position that hamustum was a fifty-day period. 31 

The most prominent of the sociological hypotheses holds that the Sabbath 
originated through an adaptation of market days, which recurred at intervals of 
three, four, five, six, eight, or ten days.'* There is, however, no evidence that such 
market-day cycles existed in Israel or among its ancient Near Eastern neighbors, It 
is also curious that in the later societies where such market-day cycles are know n, 
there is no evidence for a recurring seven-day cycle of market days. 11 

Some recent studies have attempted to explain the origin of the Sahhath in 
connection with the number seven in Mesopotamia and/or Ugaritic texts. M There 
is, however, no evidence that the periodic sequence of seven years or seven days 
leads to the origin of the recurring week and/or Sabbath. 1 ' There is likewise no 
indication that there is a link between a seven structure and the Biblical Sabbath. 1 * 

The quest for the origin of the Sabbath that began about a century ago has 
been unsuccessful. No single hypothesis or attempted combination of hypotheses 
has succeeded in providing a conclusive solution to the quest of Sabbath origins. 17 
It may be concluded that from the point of view of religiohistorical investigation 
the Sabbath is unique to Biblical religion. 

Recent research reveals a twofold shift, A number of scholars have turned 
their attention to the Biblical texts for the origin and development of the 
Sabbath, 16 and many others have turned to look for the theological, sociological, 
and anthropological significance of the Sabbath and its relevance for modern 
man. 19 It will be our attempt to investigate the pentateuchal passages™ regarding 
their own witness to the origin, meaning, and relevance of the Sabbath. 

Sabbath and Creation 

The Creation Sabbath appears in Genesis 2:1-3, Exodus 20:8-11, and Exodus 
31:12-17. Jl These texts provide the basic Biblical motivation for observing the 
Sabbath and point to the Biblical view of the origin of the Sabbath. In Exodus 
31:12-17, the command to observe the Sabbath finds its ultimate reason in the 
statement “For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, but on the seventh 
day he rested, and was refreshed" (verse 17b).* In Exodus 20:8-11 the 
commandment to refrain from work on the seventh-day Sabbath is also motivated 
by an explicit reference to Creation and the divine example: “For in six days the 
Lord made the heavens, and the earth, the sea, and all that is in them, and rested 
on the seventh day; therefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day and made it holy" 
(verse 11). These texts point to the origin of the Sabbath at Creation, and the 


* All Bible quotations in this chapter are translations by the author, unless otherwise indicated. 
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language for the motivation reminds us of the Creation account,“ especially 
Genesis 2:1 -3. 

Creation Sabbath and Genesis 2:1-3.—Genesis 2:1-3 forms the conclusion of 


the Biblical Creation account. These verses are not an “etiological myth '” but a 
carefully structured literary unit.” Verse 1 affirms what was finished: "the 
heavensand the earth” (cf. Gen. 1:1; 2:4; Ex. 20:11; 31:17)i.e., the totality of the 
world in its bipartite division, together with “all the host of them,” namely the 
fullness of the host of creatures contained in the bipartite world.* Verse 2 is linked 


to verse 1 through the common verb “finished" (klh).' 1 ' God had finished "his work 
which he had done” on “the seventh day."” The expression “the seventh day” 
appears two more limes in this unit (verses 2b and 3a), so that four ideas are 
associated with “the seventh day": (1) God “had finished" His creative work on that 


day 

day 


; (2) God "rested" from all His creative work on that day; (3) God "blessed" that 


; and (4) God “made it holy." 

Creation Sabbath and Weekly Sabbath.—The unique threefold emphasis on 


the seventh day with its four different aspects at the conclusion of the Genesis 


creation story indicates that just as man is the crown of Creation so the seventh 
day, the Sabbath, w is the final goal of Creation. ,u If this is the case, then the 


Creation Sabbath is not merely directed toward Creation and Creator, 11 but has 


equally significant aspects for the future of man, his life and worship.™ This 
twofold purpose for the past and the future makes the Creation Sabbath the 
archetype of the weekly Sahbath, G. H. Waterman provides the following 
summary: "It seems clear, therefore, that the divine origin and institution of the 


sabbath took place at the beginning of human history. At that time God not only 
provided a divine example for keeping the seventh day as a day of rest, but also 
blessed and set apart the seventh day for the use and benefit of man."* 1 


What does it mean that God "had finished" His creation on the Sabbath? The 


exact idea of the Hebrew verb (klh) is difficult to ascertain. Basically klk means “to 
stop, come to an end." 11 The Piel form as used in Genesis 2:2 means neither 
“declared finished"” nor necessarily "brought to a (gratifying) close,"” but 
expresses the positive idea of an achievement of a desired goal. The task of 
creating is "completed" and thus finished: on the seventh day God had His task 
completed and was finished with His creative work. 17 God looked back to His 
completed creation and finished work with joy, pleasure, and satisfaction and 
pronounced it “very good” (chap. 1:31). God set here the pattern for His creation. 
As He created the world in six days, so that it was completed and finished on the 
seventh day, so man is to accomplish his work and purpose in this creation during 
the six working days of the week and is to follow his Creator’s example of rest on 
the seventh day, the Sabbath. Following the pattern of the Creator, he too may 
look back upon his finished work with joy, pleasure, and satisfaction. In this way 
man may rejoice* 8 not only in God’s creation but also in his responsible rulership, 
not exploitation, over creation (chap. 1:28). 

Creation Sabbath and Sabbath Rest.—The idea that God “rested" on the 


seventh day appears in Genesis 2:2,3, Exodus 31:17, and Exodus 20:11. The latter 
text uses the Hebrew verb nu>h, “to rest, take a rest,” 19 while the former passages 
employ the verb Sbt, “to cease (working), stop (work), rest.’’* 0 The relationship 
between these terms has been frequently discussed, 41 but one should be cautious 
lest one presses the differences so much that one denies any relationship between 
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Genesis 2:1-3 and Exodus 20:8-1l/ 2 Notonly is the motifof divine rest common to 
the three texts referring to the Creation Sabbath but the expressions “the seventh 
day” (Gen. 2:1-3; Ex, 20:10), “bless” (Gen, 2:3; Ex. 20:11), “make holy” (Gen, 2:3; 
Ex, 20:11; cf. Ex. 3 1:14), “make” (Gen, 2:2, 3; Ex, 20:9, 10:31:14, 15; cf. Ex. 35:2; 


Deut. 5:13, 14), and “work” (Gen, 2:2-4; Ex. 20:9, 10; 31:14, 15) connect these 


texts most closely. Genesis 2:2, 3 is Riled with language that belongs to 
pentateuchal Sabbath texts/ 3 so that it has been concluded that the seventh day of 
the Creation Sabbath is “at the same time instituted as man’s day of rest.”“ The 
fact that the noun “Sabbath” is not present in Genesis 2:1-3 and that no explicit 
commandment to keep the Sabbath is provided may find its reason in one of the 


purposes of Genesis 2:1-3, namely to present the divine Exemplar whose example 
man is to follow (cf. Ex, 20:11; 31:17), 


The question of the origin of the verb Sdbat f “to cease (working), stop (work), 
rest,” and the noun Sabbat, “Sabbath,” is widely debated.^ It has been suggested 
that these words derived from the Arabic sabata, “to cut off, interrupt; rest,” Mh or 
the Arabic root.? bb, “to grow, increase, be great,’ M7 or the Akkadian Sab/pattu,^ the 
exact meaning of which is itself disputed/ 9 or the word Sb f “seven/’ via the 
Akkadian/ 0 These attempts proved fruitless and remain unconvincing because 
they are not supported by philological considerations of comparative Semitics and 
lack the support of the usage of forms of the Hebrew root sbt in the Old 
Testament, 


At the present there is no evidence for the root sbt outside of Hebrew except 
for Punic/ 1 The verb sbt t “to cease (working), stop (work), rest,” and the noun 
Sabbat, “Sabbath,” seem to share a common Hebrew root. Some scholars derive the 
noun from the verb/ 2 while others derive the verb from the noun/* There seems 
to be no conclusive proof for either suggestion. The issue of the exact relationship 
of the noun to the verb and vice versa is not settled. Nevertheless, it is linguistically 
possible that both words derive from a common root/' 1 On the basis of Old 
Testament contexts it may be suggested that the verb Sdbat and the noun Sabbat are 
related to each other from the beginning (Ex, 16:29, 30)/" 

The idea of the verb Sdbat, “to cease (w'orking), stop (work), rest,” as applied lo 
God when He had finished His creation (Gen. 2:3; cf. Ex, 31:17) expresses the 
notion that He ceased from His creative activity and thus rested. This cessation 
and resting on the part of God can hardly be explained as an etiology** or a divine 
retirement (otiositas) from heavy activity, as is the case in pagan mythologies," 7 hut 
as something that is related to man. Creation takes place with reference to time, to 
which belongs the duality of days of work and day of rest. The latter is the “seventh 
day,” the Sabbath, God’s cessation from work, His resting, on the seventh day is 
not necessitated because He grew tired or weary (cf. Isa. 40:28) but because of His 
function as Exemplar for man, Man is the “image of God" (Gen. 1:26*28) and is 
taught by his Model’s example how to function in the usage of the sequence of time 
(cf. Ex, 31:17; 16:23-26; 20:8-11). 

The Sabbath commandment in Exodus 20 also affirms God’s “rest” on the 
seventh day, but chooses the Hebrew nuah (verse 11; cf. Deut, 5:14), while Exodus 
31:17 and Genesis 2:3 employ the verb/aha/, In the Sabbath texts the Hebrew' verb 
nuah means “to rest, take a rest”™ and, along with the thought that God “was 
refreshed” (npS)** in Exodus 31:17, is part of the Sabbath vocabulary that 
expresses God’s most intimate self-identification with man, God rests on the 
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seventh day of Creation week in order to provide a day of meeting in rest with the 
crown of Creation, man, made in His image. The three texts (Gen. 2:1-3; Ex. 
20:11; 31:17) dealing with the Creation Sabbath assert that the world is no longer 
being created, because God rests from the work of Creation on the seventh day; a 
day of rest as contrasted with the days of Creation. These texts connect God’s rest 
with the institution of the Sabbath. The weekly Sahhath has "its legitimation in the 
primal Sabhath (Ursabhat) of creation."In resting on the Sabbath, man 
participates in God’s rest, meeting with his Creator. 

Creation Sabbath and Sabbath Blessing. —Genesis 2:3 affirms that the 
Creator “hlessed" (brk)" the seventh day just as He had blessed animals and man 
on the day hefore (Gen. 1:22, 28). The blessing of the Sahhath referred to in 
Exodus 20:11 links the Creation Sahhath with the weekly Sahbath. 


What does it mean that the seventh-day Sabbath is blessed? When God is the 
subject, "blessing” means generally that "man and things are imbued with the 
power of fruitfulness and prosperity, he gives life, happiness and success."In 
terms of the seventh day, it means that this day is "a gift of the Creator for man,""’ 
imbued with a blessing that no other day possesses. The "blessing" provides this 
day of rest w'ith a gift that makes it full of power. T his power makes this day 
fruitful and vital for man’s life.* The seventh day receives through its blessing a 


heneficial and vitalizing power through which human existence is enriched and 
comes to fulfillment. As such, the Sabbath is man’s source of unequaled benefit in 


the weekly cycle. 

Creation Sabbath and Sabbath Holiness. —Genesis 2:3 also affirms that the 


Creator "hallowed" (R.V., R.S.V.) the seventh day, "made it holy" (N.E.B., 
N.A.B.). "declared it holy" (N.J.V.), or “sanctified it" (N.A.S.B.). Both here and in 
the Sabbath commandment (Ex. 20:11) the Hebrew text uses the verb qiddi (piel) M 
front the root qdS, “holy.” tk> Most basically, the idea is that God made the seventh 
day "holy" by putting it into a state of holiness. Since the more elemental meaning 
of the Hebrew idea of '‘holy" and "holiness" is "separation,” 1 " the meaning of the 
holiness of the seventh day as affirmed in Genesis 2:3 and Exodus 20:11 expresses 
that the seventh-day Sabbath is that very day that God has separated from the rest 
of the days, The separation of the seventh day from the six working days is a gift of 


the Creator for all mankind. It should be emphasized that God, not man, has 
separated this seventh day. The seventh day is God’s day for mankind as a whole 
and not merely His day for Israel. 


It is because of God’s separation of the seventh day from the six days and His 
assigning holiness to it** that the Sabbath is designated a “holy Sabbath" (Ex. 
16:23; 31:14, 15; 35:2; cf. Isa. 58:13). The holiness of the Sabbath does not stem 


from man’s keeping it, but from an act of God. 

Man is commanded to keep the Sabbath “holy” (Ex. 20:8; Deut. 5:12) 69 by 
refraining from work (Ex. 20:10; Deut. 5:14). 70 The injunction not to "profane” 
(hi, hll) n the Sabbath (Ex. 31:14, et cetera) 71 is the counterpart to the 
commandment to keep it holy. 


The Pentateuch has a number of specific instructions regarding activities 
prohibited on the Sabbath. Exodus 16:23 prohibits baking and cooking on the 
Sabbath, indicating rest also from the daily chores of women. Exodus 34:21 
enjoins the Sabbath rest also in the seasons of plowing and harvesting, indicating 
that the Sabbath is not kept holy only during times of normal activity. Exodus 35:3 
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directs that no fire is to be kindled, and Numbers 15:32 that no wood is to be 
gathered. These specihc prohibitions illustrate the broad aspects of keeping the 
Sabbath holy. Yet, priests do not profane the Sabbath when they put the 
shewbread in order (Lev. 24:8) and bring additional sacrifices (Num. 28:9). 

In short, the Creator has made the seventh day holy by separating it from the 
six workdays and has thus provided a gift for the whole of mankind for all time. 
The person who keeps the seventh-day Sabbath holy follows the Exemplar's 
archetypal pattern (Gen. 2:3) and meets with Him on that day of rest. He 
acknowledges his God as Creator, accepts His gift, and has a part in God's rest. 
The Sabbath “is a steady reminder of the Creator, [and] of the origin and goal of 
creation. . . . Every Sabbath grants anew to those who stand under [God's] royal 
dominion the freedom [from the struggle for existence] that belongs to God's 
children; although at first in a limited measure, it is given with the renewed 
promise of complete fulfillment.” 73 

Sabbath and Manna 

The gift of the manna is the occasion for renewing the greater gift, the 
Sabbath. The noun “Sabbath” (Sahbdt) appears unannounced in the Bible for the 
first time in Exodus 16:25 within the narrative of the manna miracle^ It has been 
pointed out correctly that the Sabbath appears already before Israel's arrival at 
Mount Sinai, 73 i.e., the Sabbath was kept before it was formally commanded to be 
kept holy in the Decalogue. 76 

The setting of the appearance of the Sabbath during Israel's wilderness 
sojourn is the murmuring of the whole Israelite congregation (Ex. 16:1-3), 77 God 
revealed to Moses that bread would rain from heaven; on each of the first five days 
a portion had to be gathered in, but on the sixth day “it shall be twice as much as 
they gather daily" (verse 5). 

Following this instruction, “on the sixth day they gathered twice as much 
bread” (verse 22—this and the following discussion quote from the R.S.V.), 
Moses explained to the people, “This is what the Lord has commanded: 
‘Tomorrow is a day of solemn rest [Sabbdton ], 7B a holy sabbath [Sabbdt-qodef] to the 
Lord; bake what you will bake and boil what you will boil, and all that is left over 
lay by to be kept till the morning'” (verse 23). On the following morning, the 
Sabbath, “Moses said, Tat it today, for today is a sabbath [Sabbat] to the Lord; today 
you will not find it in the field. Six days you shall gather it; but on the seventh day, 
which is a sabbath [ Sabbat ], there will be none"' (verses 25, 26). 

Some doubters went out in disbelief to gather the manna on the Sabbath 
(verse 27). They found nothing. God rebuked them, saying to Moses, “How long 
do you refuse to keep my commandments and my laws?” (verse 28). Then comes 
the revelation that they have received the Sabbath from Yahweh (verse 29a), and 
the injunction follows; “Remain every person in his home, let no one go out of his 
place on the seventh day” (verse 29b). The narrative concludes, “So the people 
rested [Sabdt] on the seventh day" (verse 30)- 

The didactic character of this narrative is obvious throughout. The 
wilderness generation was to learn to rest on the seventh day (verse 30). They were 
taught to be obedient to their Lord, to keep His “commandments” (miswot) and His 
“laws” (torot). Does this imply that Israel had known “laws and commandments” 
even before Sinai? Was there a Sabbath commandment known before Sinai? The 
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present form of Exodus 16 appears to hint in that direction. 79 If this be the case, 
nothing is revealed about the origin of such a divine law or instruction. It is 
assumed to exist.®" It may be concluded that the Sabbath “is not introduced for the 
first time even in the wilderness of Sin, where the manna is found. Here, too, it is 
proclaimed as something which is already in existence." 81 

The manna narrative is filled with Sabbath terminology and Sabbath 
theology. It has already been noted that for the first time the nouns Sabbat , 
“Sabbath," and Sabbdibn, "Sabbath feast” (Ex. 16:23) appear. 87 The word “Sabbath” 
is qualified by the adjective qodel, "holy” (verse 23). In verse 26 there is the first 
identification of the "seventh day” as the Sahbath. All of this is part of the Sabbath 
teaching. 8 ' The three usages of "sixth day" (verses 5, 22, 29) and the four usages 
each of “seventh day" (verses 26, 27, 29, 30) and "sabbath" (verses 23, 25, 26, 29) 
reveal an additional aspect of the preoccupation with Sabbath ideology. 

The major ideas regarding the Sabhath in Exodus 16 may be summarized as 
follows: 1. The “sixth day" prepares for the Sabbath (verses 5, 22, 29). On it a 
double portion of food is collected (verses 5, 22) so that no one needs to go out of 
his house on the seventh day (verse 29). 2, The Sabbath is the day following the 

sixth day, “On the sixth day they gathered twice as much..Tomorrow is a 

sabbath feast, a holy sabbath to the Lord”’ (verses 22, 23, R.S.V.). The "seventh 
day" is the Sabbath (verse 26). 3. A divine commandment enjoined the keeping of 
the Sabbath (verse 28). 4. The Sabbath is "holy" (verse 23; cf. Gen. 2:2, 3; Ex. 
20:11). 5. The Sabhath is a day of “rest” (verses 23, 29, 30). Rest means refraining 
from work. In this instance it means refraining from gathering food, from 
engaging in the pursuit of a livelihood. God had made ample provisions for 
sustenance. The prohibition to stay in one's bouse on the Sabbath in verse 29 has 
contextually nothing to do with lunar phases® 8 but is designed to keep the 
wilderness generation from gathering manna (verses 27-29). Both a religious 
(“holy") and humanitarian ("rest") interest come to expression. 6. The Sabbath is a 
“sabbath feast” (Sabbaton)™ and not a day of taboos, f asting, and mourning. It has a 
"festive ring,” w a day on which one is not to go hungry. Israel is to eat, "for today is 
a sabbath to the Lord" (verse 25). The Sabbath is God's special day and is designed 
to bring joy, happiness, and satisfaction upon the keeper. 7. The Sabbath is a 
testing ground of man's relationship with God. Some Israelites went out “either 
through unbelief or through curiosity" 87 to collect manna (verses 25-27). In this 
connection God's rebuke is heard, "How long do you refuse my commandments 
and my laws?" (verse 28). A refusal to keep the seventh-day Sabbath means a 
refusal to obey God’s will as expressed in His commandments and laws. The 
Sabbath has the character of a test of obedience and faith.®* God demands of His 
faithful a particular life style. 89 

. Exodus 16 contains key notions regarding the origin, purpose, function, and 
meaning of the Sabbath. It reveals that the Sabbath institution was known before 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai and before its appearance in the wilderness of 
Sin, as indicated by both the incidental matter in which it is introduced in Exodus 
16 and the divine remonstrance of the people’s disobedience. 

Sabbath and Decalogue 

We now turn to the Sabbath commandment of the Decalogue in Exodus 20 
and Deuteronomy 5. A discussion of the Sabbath commandment in the Decalogue 
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involves first a brief look at major trends in the recent study of the Decalogue 
itself," inasmuch as these trends have influenced the debate on the interpretation 
and meaning of the Sabbath commandment. 

A Survey of Trends.—Recent critical studies on the Decalogue have been 
dominated by form-critical approaches pioneered for Old Testament laws by A. 
Alt, 91 who argued that casuistic law grew out of secular justice and apodictic law r 
from a cultic setting. His views dominated the field for two decades until they were 
supplemented, broadened, and modified by G. Mendenhall's thesis that there is a 
similarity between the form of the Decalogue and Hittite state treaties. L| * This was 
refined by a flood of studies. 93 Opposition to these alleged parallels continues to be 
strong, with incisive arguments,^ The last decade of critical study has attempted to 
modify the sharp distinction between apodictic and casuistic law and suggested 
that clan wisdom is the source of prohibitive law. t,r) 

A unifying element of form-critical and religiohistorical studies is the 
traditiohistorical claim that the present form of the Decalogue is the product of a 
long evolutionary development. Its present shape is rooted in the institutional life 
of Israel, A recent observation by a thoroughgoing form-critic is noteworthy: 
“The danger of exegesis being built on ill-founded hypothetical projections has 
increased dramatically during the last half-century. As a result, few passages have 
suffered such divergent interpretations as has the Decalogue,” 9 * Great camion is 
demanded because it is evident that modern Decalogue research has led to 
irreconcilable conclusions. This is true for the Decalogue as a whole and the 
Sahbath commandment in particular. 97 It must be admitted that present methods 
of research are inadequate and that their conclusions do not allow even a fair 
degree of certainty. 

Some scholars have suggested that an alleged form of the Sabbath 
commandment was originally formulated negativelyw r hile other scholars have 
maintained that it was positive." There is no agreement regarding the wording of 
the hypothetical form, although it is often believed to go back to Mosaic times 
along with the remainder of the so-called “primitive decalogue” (Urdekalog). 100 
Forexample, H, H, Rowley suggests that the original Sabbath commandment was: 
“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work; but the seventh day is a sabbath unto 
the Lord thy God,” In] G. Fohrer's proposal is “Remember the day of the 
Sabbath.” 102 H. Gese argues for “Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy”; 10 - 1 
but K, Rahast believes it was negatively formulated: “You shall not do any work on 
the sabbath.” 1 ™ In view of such insurmountable methodological prohlems and 
subjective judgments, it is safe to proceed on the basis of the context of the 
Decalogue (and the Sabbath commandment) in the book of Exodus itself. This 
context views the Decalogue in its present form to be God's revelation in Mosaic 
times, 103 

The Sabbath in Exodus 20.—The Sabbath commandment (Ex, 20:8-11) 
consists of fifty-five Hebrew words and is the longest of the Ten Commandments, 
This length has given rise to the assumption that it was originally short, but ancient 
Near Eastern law codes disprove that laws developed from short to long and from 
simple to complex ones, 106 Long and short laws can stand side by side from the 
beginning, as pre~Mosaic law codes from the ancient Near East demonstrate, 107 
Hittite laws, which are more or less contemporary with Moses, reveal that a later 
version of the same law can be shorter 10 * or longer 109 (cf. Deut. 5:12-15), and that 
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both short and long laws are found next to each other.Accordingly, ancient 
Near Eastern laws do not support the assumption of a short original law. 
Comparative evidence of ancient Near Eastern law codes militates against the view 
that the Sahbath commandment in Exodus 20 is necessarily the result of slow 
growth over a long period ol time. 

The Sabbath commandment is a carefully structured unit. The following 
structure seems to be present: 


A Introduction 

B 1 Command 
C Motivation 

B a Command 

O Motivation 

D Conclusion 


Remember the sabhath dav to keep it holv. (Verse 8. 
R.S.V.) 

Six davs vou shall labor and do all your work: (verse 9) 

y h" j 

but the seventh day is a sabbath to the Lord your 
God; (verse 10a) 

in it you shall not do any work, vou, or your son, or 

j - r r 

. . . (verse 1 Ob) 

for in six davs the Lord made heaven and earth, 

H 

the sea, . . . and rested . . . (verse 1 la) 
therefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day and made it 
holy. (Verse 1 1 b) 


This structure 111 reveals the following: A contains, in the form of an introductory 
opening statement, the key principle of the Sabbath commandment as a whole. B 1 
expresses the positive command to engage in work on six days, whereas B* gives 
the other side in the prohibitive command of refraining from any work on the 
Sabbath dav. B J makes clear that this prohibition has hroad application for the 
entire family and domestic animals, as well as for the stranger or resident alien 
(grr)."' C l and C* provide the motivation lor the commands. C motivates the 
sequence of time in the six-days-seventh-dav duality by emphasizing that “the 
seventh dav is a sabbath to the Lord vour God.” The identification of the seventh 

S r 

day with the Sabbath has already taken place in the earlier tnanna experience in 
the wilderness of Sin (Ex. 16:23, 25, 26). It should he noted that the seventh-day 
Sabbath is “for [to] the Lord" (see verses 23, 25; chap. 31:15; 35:2; Lev. 23:3),"’ 
indicating that God is the owner of this day that comes as a gift to His people (cf. 
Ex. 16:29) and is filled with His special blessing. C a contains the formal motivation 
clause with the introductory “for" {ki). It provides the detailed motivation in terms 
of the Lord's six days of work and His resting on the seventh day. This motivation 
has its roots in the Creation Sabbath. The links between Exodus 20:11 and Genesis 
2:2, 3 have already been discussed. D is an independent clause, joined by a 
connective-result particle “therefore” ('ai-ken). It forms the conclusion. The last 
words of the commandment, “and made it holy," have a correspondence to the 
exhortation of the introductory principle A, “to keep it holy " 

The key words that frame the Sabbath commandment are (1) "the sabbath 


day" (’ft-yom haiiabbat) in verses 8 and 11, and (2) the expressions “to keep it holy” 
(I'qadd'So) in verse 8 and “he made it holy” (yqadd'iehu) in verse 11, This outer 
frame of the introduction A and conclusion D brackets the entire commandment, 
while both A and D keep their own identity. The reason for man's keeping the 
Sabbath is that God had made it holy at Creation. Accordingly, a major thrust of 
the Sabbath commandment falls on its holiness, which has already been the subject 
of discussion in connection with the Creation Sabbath. Sabbath holiness and 
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Sabbath blessing stem from acts of God. The commandment to keep the Sabbath 
holy means (1) to accept God's gift for man, (2) to follow the divine Exemplar's 
pattern, (3) to acknowledge Him as Creator, and (4) to participate in God's rest. It 
also means a cessation from activity of the work that man is engaged in during the 
six days appointed for such work. The tie between the Sabbath commandment 
and Creation 3N is so close that God's six-day creation, followed by His rest on the 
seventh day, serves as the theological motivation for the seventh-day Sabbath of 
the fourth commandment. 


The introductory word "remember” (zdkor )' 15 carries great weight for the 
total meaning of the Sabbath commandment. The I lebrew root zkr has 
retrospective and prospective aspects. 116 Both retrospection and prospection are 
part of the meaning of the first word of the Sabbath commandment in Exodus 20. 

The retrospective aspect of rememhering focuses on the past. It wishes to 
bring something to remembrance. Thus it indicates that the Sabbath "is not 
introduced for the first time on Sinai, it is already there. . . . However, it is not 
introduced for the first time even in the wilderness of Sin, where the manna is 


found. Here, too, it is proclaimed as something which is already in existence." 117 A 
pre-Mosaic Sabbath 1 Ltf or early pre-Israelite Sabbath"-' is pointed to by several 
scholars. W. W. Cannon suggested a number of decades ago that the ancestors of 
the Hebrews who migrated to Canaan hrought with them some memory of the 
Sabbath institution, its name, weekly recurrence, and cessation from work. 1 *" 
More recently a similar view has been put forth by M. H. Segal, who believes "that 
Abraham bequeathed to his descendants the conception of the seventh day as a 
divine rest day and that this conception was known among the Israelites in Egypt 
and had received among them the name of Sabbath. . . On account of the 
sudden appearance of the Sabbath in fairly full-fledged form in Exodus 16, its 
broad grounding in the fourth commandment (Exodus 20), and the unique 
choice of the word "remember” (verse 8), one is led to assume a knowledge of the 
Sabbath before the time of Moses. Unfortunately, our present extra-Biblical 
sources do not allow us to trace the Sabbath. The Old Testament answer to the 


origin of the Sabbath is indicated in the link of the seventh day with Creation. 
Exodus 20:11 and 31:17 connect Gods rest on the Creation Sabbath with the 


institution of the weekly Sabbath, which appears to be legitimized in the Creation 
Sabbath (Gen. 2:2, 3). 122 

The word "remember” in Exodus 20:8 also contains a prospective aspect, m 
aside from the psychological one that looks to the past. m The prospective aspect of 
"remember” relates to the future. The immediate purpose of remembering is 
directed toward definite action in the present.This comes to expression in the 
wording “Remember [zdkor ]... to keep holy [l r qadd*S6]." 126 This is also the case in 
the searching question of Exodus 16:28: “How long do you refuse to keep the 
divine commandments and laws?” To refrain from refusing to keep the laws of 
God is the same as to “remember,” or to observe, or to keep them (chap. 31:13-17). 
To "remember” means to keep or to observe (cf, Deut. 5:12). The memory of the 
past (retrospective aspect) is to lead to right action in the present and to faithful 
obedience in the future (prospective aspect). Past, present, and future are united 
in the pregnant opening word of Exodus 20:8. The imperative "remember” calls 
for an awareness that makes the seventh day special through separation from the 
ordinary working days of the week. The remembrance motif points man back to 
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the past, even back to Creation, and provides a meaningful purpose for the 
observance of the Sabbath in the present and points forward to a promising 
future. 

The Sabbath in Deuteronomy 5. —I'he Sabbath commandment of Deuteron¬ 
omy 5:12-15 has sixty-four Hebrew words. This difference in length, and new 
aspects of content as compared with Exodus 20:8-11, have exercised scholars for 
generations. 177 No consensus is emerging, because the issues are extremely 
complex and overshadowed by conflicting methodological problems. 17 " It should, 
however, be reemphasized thatshort and longlaws are found next to each other in 
Hittite legal tradition, and short later versions of the same laws may be expanded 
or contracted. Thus great caution is demanded in drawing radical conclusions 
from the differences between the Sabbath commandment in Exodus 20 and the 
oral reaffirmation of the same commandment in Deuteronomy 5. 

I'he version of the Decalogue in Deuteronomy 5 has its own contextual life 
setting in an oral sermon to Israel on the eve of their entrance into the Promised 
Land. The book of Deuteronomy attributes it to be orally delivered by Moses to 
the Israelites (Deut. 5:1). Accordingly, the present text of the Decalogue in 
Deuteronomv 5 presents it to be a later oral version than the one written in Exodus 
20 . 

I'he structure, based on content, of Deuteronomy 5:12-15 seems to be as 
follows: 

A Introduction Observe the sabbath dav, to keep it holy, as the Lord 

your God commanded vou. (Verse 12) 

B 1 Command Six days you shall lahor, and do all your work; (verse 

C Motivation 13) but the seventh day is a sabbath to the Lord 

your God: (verse Ha) 

B 7 Command in it you shall not do any work, you, or your son, or 

your daughter, or your manservant, or your maid¬ 
servant, or your ox, or your ass, or any of your cattle, 
or the sojourner who is within your gates, (verse 14b) 
C 1 Motivation that your manservant and your maidservant may 

rest as well as you and you shall remember that you 
w'ere a servant in the land of Egypt, and the Lord 
your God brought you out thence with a mighty 
hand and an outstretched arm; (verses 14c-15a) 

D Conclusion therefore the Lord your God commanded you to keep 

the sabbath day, (Verse 15b) 

This structure 1 ” has many similarities and few significant differences 
compared with that of the fourth commandment in Exodus 20. The opening 
section (A) contains (again in the form of an introductory statement) the key 
principle of the commandment as a whole. It should be noted that its concluding 
clause, "as the Lord your God has commanded you" (verse 12c), contains the 
reason or motivation for the commandment as a whole. The question of the “why” 
ot the Sabbath commandment is answered with the statement that God had 
commanded it to be thus. 1 ” The conclusion comes back to this motivation as being 
rooted in God’s commandment. This theological motivation” 1 in parts A and D 
bracket the commandment as a whole. Deuteronomy 5 does not reject the 
motivation of the Sabbath in Exodus 20 but affirms that it is rooted in a 
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commandment and elaborates one aspect of the Sabbath. The recognition of the 
theological motivation of the grounding of the Sabbath in a commandment of 
God cannot be emphasized enough, because it introduces an element that seems 
implicitly affirmed in Exodus 20:10a (C l ) and repeated in Deuteronomy 5:14a 
(again C 1 ). But in Deuteronomy 5 something is made explicit in the command¬ 
ment itself for the first time: the Sabbath is to be kept hecause God has ordained 
it—nay, commanded it—to be so. 

Deuteronomy 5:13 (B 1 ) and verse 14b (BJ contain once more the positive 
command to do all work in six days and the prohibitive command to ref rain from 
any work on the Sabbath day Just as in Exodus 20 (B L and BJ. The short expansion 
“or your ox, or your ass” is new. This elaborates what is already implicit in “or your 
cattle” in Exodus 20:10. 

Deuteronomy 5:14c (CJ, which opens with the preposition Vma'an , “that," 
provides the motivation for the prohibitive command “in it you shall not do any 
work,” but not for the entire Sabbath commandment, 1 ^ as has been maintained 
too often. 133 

The purpose of the cessation from work on the seventh day is “rest" (verse 
14). It is significant that here the same verb— nwh f “to rest, take a rest,” m —is 
employed as in Exodus 20:11 and 31:17, where God is the subject of the “rest." 
Now the entire household, including manservant and maidservant, those of an 
inferior status in society, are to rest together. This brings liberation and freedom; 
it is a pointer to do away with all inequalities in the social structure. Before God all 
men are equal. Man s original status before God is to be reenacted in society. The 
Sabbath is an institution that is designed to bring this about. This amplification of 
the purpose of the Sabbath with its social or humanitarian aspect, its emphasis on 
liberation from work and freedom in society, is captured in Jesus' own words: 
“The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath" (Mark 2:27). 

A further aspect comes into view with the “remembrance" clause: “and you 
shall remember that you were a servant in the land of Egypt, and the Lord your 
God brought you out thence with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm” (Deut, 
5:15). 133 This introduces a soteriological aspect and elaborates the sphere of the 
rest aspect of the Sabbath commandment. It brings to remembrance the 
deliverance from Egyptian slavery through God's saving activity in the Exodus 
experience. It is definitely not aimed to provide a motivation for the Sabbath 
commandment as a whole, 136 which is provided in God's command (verses 12, 15b) 
itself. Contextually, the soteriological aspect relates to the Sabbath rest of the 
slaves. 137 The social or humanitarian emphasis 136 in Deuteronomy 5:12-15, which 
is likewise present in Exodus 20:8-11 (and Exodus 16:27-29), where Sabbath rest 
is extended to the whole household, is linked with the soteriological aspect, the 
divine deliverance from servitude in Egypt. On every Sabbath God's people are to 
remember that their God is a Saviour who has put an end to all bondage and who is 
the superior of all who wield power in the world. The fundamental significance of 
the Sabbath is both to remind us of God's creation (Ex. 20:8-11) and to bring to 
remembrance the freedom from servitude of any form, achieved by God and 
extended to all human beings (cf. Ex. 23:13). 

There is also a variation between the opening term of the Sabbath 
commandment in Exodus 20:8 and the one in Deuteronomy 5:12. The former is 
"remember" (zakor) and the latter "observe" (Sdmor). It has been suggested that 
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there is little difference between these words. 13 * Nevertheless, they are not 
synonyms, and their variations are important. Few hold that “observe” is 
original. 1111 The present canonical context makes it later 111 than "remember.” It is a 
favorite word in Deuteronomy' 1 * and sharpens one of the semantic aspects of 
“remember." 

The term Samar has the meaning of "to observe, keep” when followed by an 
accusative in the form of an order, commandment, agreement, or obligation. 1,3 
Just as the Lord "observes, keeps” (Samar) the covenant (Deut. 7:8, 9, 12; Ex. 
’34:7)—i.e., He is faithful in observing His part of the obligation—so His people, 
who are the other party in the covenant, are to “observe, keep" their part of the 
covenant. The Ten Commandments are known as "the words of the covenant” 
(Ex. 34:28; cf. Deut. 29:1,9) or “the tables of the covenant” (Deut. 9:9, 11, 15), and 
the oral recitation of the Decalogue in Deuteronomy 5 is part of a covenant 
renewal. Accordingly, the choice of "observe" as the first word stresses the keeping 
of the Sabbath. This we have seen to be a part of the meaning of the word 
"remember." The term "observe" appears to include special covenantal 
overtones, 111 which will be discussed in a later section. 


The goal of observing the Sabbath is “to keep it holy" (Deut. 5:12; cf. Ex. 
20:8). This means that it is directed toward definite action. One aspect regarding 
the meaning of the phrase "to keep it holy” ( 1'qadd'Sd) should now be added. The 
idea expressed by the words “to keep holy" (qiddaS) contains also the idea “to 
consecrate for usage in behalfof God,” l11 Just as priests 11 " or Nazarites (Num. 6:2, 
6-8; judges 13:5, 7; 16:17) are placed in a state of holiness and consecration in 
order that they may perform their service before God, so the Sabbath is placed in a 
state of holiness and separation for service in behalf of God (Lev. 23:1-3). 

This separation of the Sabbath with its own holiness for service in behalf of 
God includes activity in communal worship. W orship (cubic activity) is part of the 
Sabbath institution, as Leviticus 23:1-3 indicates. This passage contains many 
themes that have already surfaced, such as “a sabbath to the Lord" (see Ex. 16: 23, 
25; 20:10; 31:15; 35:2); “six days shall work be done; but on the seventh day is a 
sabbath of solemn rest” (Ex. 23:12; 31:15: 34:21; 35:2); and "vou shall do no 


work" (Ex. 20:10; Deut. 5:14). 115 Its significance rests in the fact that the Sabbath is 
listed as belonging to the sacred festivals, “the appointed feasts of the Lord" (Lev. 
23:2), The Sabbath, like the other “holy convocations” of the annual festal 
calendar, ,4K is proclaimed to be "a holy convocation” (verse 2) l1!> that belongs to 
God’s "appointed feasts” (verse 2). The Sabbath belonged to the festal days on 
which the congregation gathered for worship as a festal assembly. Leviticus 23:1-3 
claims that in the early history of Israel, the Sabbath was a day of joyous rest from 
weekly labor and a time of solemn, festal worship of God. 


Sabbath and Sign 

An exceptionally rich Sabbath text appears in Exodus 31:12-17. IW Before we 
discuss some of the new ideas expressed for the first time in this passage, we need 
to recognize its contextual setting. The instructions for keeping the Sabbath as 
related in Exodus 31:12-17 follow the directions of Yahweh (Ex. 27:20; 31:11) for 
the sanctuary and its service (chaps. 25:1-31:11). Both are part of the same oral 
communication of Yahweh to Moses (chaps. 25:1; 30:11, 17, 22. 34; 31:1, 12) on 
Mount Sinai. The divine communication had outlined in detail the work to be 
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done regarding the building of the sanctuary. The instructions concerning the 
Sabbath, coming at the conclusion, (1) connect the Sabbath and the sanctuary (cf. 
Lev, 19:30), 151 (2) specify details about the Sabbath revealed for the first time, and 
(3) remind the people of the limits of work: “Six days shall work be done, but the 
seventh day is a sabbath of solemn rest, holy to the Lord; whoever does any work 
on the sabbath day shall be put to death” (Ex. 31:15).'“ The present context 
indicates that the Sabbath, which had been included as one of the T en 
Commandments (Ex, 20:8-11), is formally explained to Moses in its manifold 
aspects on Mount Sinai. 

Many of the aspects associated with the Sabbath in Exodus 31:12-17 are 
already known. God's six-day creation and rest on the seventh day in verse 17 is 
known from Genesis 2:2, 3 and Exodus 20:11, The command to “keep” ( sdmar ) 
the Sabbath of verses 13, 14, and 16 is encountered in Deuteronomy 5:12, 15, as is 
also the injunction to "observe” (verse 16; Deut. 5:12) it. The holiness of the 
Sabbath of verses 14 and 15 takes us to Genesis 2:3; Exodus 16:23; 20:8 (cf. Ex. 
35:2; Deut. 5:12), The identity of the seventh day as the Sahhath comes in both 
Exodus 16:26 and 29 and 20:10, and the idea of the Sabbath as a “sabbath feast" 


(Sabbfitdny™ is already known in Exodus 16:23. 

The statement that the Sabbath “is a sign between me and you throughout 
your generations, that you may know that 1, the Lord, sanctify you” (Ex. 31:13) is 
entirely new. These words appear in similar form 151 again in Ezekiel 20:12, 20. 
Exodus 31:13 specifies that the “sign” (’oth)' ib is “between me and you,” i.e., 
between God and His people. 146 The fact that the Sabbath functions as an external, 
visible, and perpetual sign between God and His people is an essential part of the 
total meaning of the Sabbath as a sign. But the sign functions of the Sabbath go f a i 
beyond this. 

The very nature of a “sign" is that it points to something beyond itself. The 
“sign” serves to mediate an understanding and/or to motivate a kind of 
behavior. 157 A sign can impart knowledge about God’s activity in shaping history.'" 
It may motivate people to believe in God, to worship Him, and thus produce and 
confirm faith. 159 A sign may serve as a memorial that brings remembrance. 161 ’ It can 
function as a mark or sign of separation. 161 It can put attention on, confirm, or 
corroborate something beyond itself and thus be a sign of confirmation.Finally, 
there can be signs of the covenant between God and His elected people. 165 

Several of these functions of signs are part of the sign nature of the Sabbath. 16 ' 
It has been frequently emphasized that the Sabbath is a “sign of observation,” 
which exhorts to fulfill a duty, 166 and brings to mind an obligation. 167 In Exodus 
31:13 the Sabbath is a “sign between me and you” and quite naturally emphasizes 
the obligation and duty of God’s covenant community to keep the Sabbath "holy to 
the Lord” (verse 15). 


The Sabbath is also a “sign of separation.” 169 It has been pointed out that one 
of the functions of a "sign” (’8th) is to mediate knowledge and understanding. 111 ’ 
The Sabbath as a "mark of separation” mediates to men of different religions or 
faiths the knowledge that a peculiar or unique relationship exists between God 
and the people that keep the Sabbath holy "by which the whole world is to 
recognize the existence of this relationship.” 110 The Sabbath is a “sign of 
recognition” that marks God’s people off from those around them. 171 Just as the 
sign placed by God on Cain did not disgrace him (Gen. 4:15), 172 but separated him 
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from the rest of men and assured his future existence, 1 " so the Sabbath is a sign 
given to the heliever that separates him from the rest of men and assures his future 
existence, As such the Sabbath is a distinguishing mark. 

Aside from being a “sign of observation" and a "sign of separation," the 
Sabbath is a "sign of remembrance.” 1,4 The retrospective aspect of "remem¬ 
brance" has already been recognized to be part of the Sabhalh commandment in 
Exodus 20, The Sabbath functions as a “sign of remembrance” in that it takes 
man’s memory back to the origin of the Sabbath as the seventh day of Creation 
week on which God "rested, and was refreshed" (Ex, 31:17; cf, Gen. 2:3; Ex. 


20; 11). It is thus a sign that memorializes Creator and Creation. Remembrance 
not only includes the past but actualizes 1 " this knowledge in present and future 
action: “to keep the sabbath, observing the sabbath throughout their generations" 
(verse 16). God’s people rememher the gracious acts of deliverance 17 " and God’s 
plan of redemption. 

I he Sabbath is also a “sign of knowledge,” 177 This is made explicit in Exodus 
31:13: "this is a sign ,.. that you may know (lada'ath)." The sign serves the purpose 
of knowledge, 17 " The Sabbath is a sign that imparts to Israel the knowledge (l) that 
Yahweh is her God 1 ™ and (2) that her God “sanctifies" His people l *' ) by making 
them a holy people, 1 " 1 i.e., a people separated for a special covenant with Him. 1 " 1 
The holiness of God’s people, therefore, is derived front their being related to the 
holy God, and not front any intrinsic quality of the people. The redemptive 
character of the Sabbath comes into view. 


The discussion of the Sabhath as a sign of observation, separation, 
remembrance, and knowledge, which stressed the Sabbath as a sign for man, 
needs to be supplemented by the Sabbath as a sign for God. The meaning of the 


Sabbath as a sign for God has come into focus hv designating the Sabbath as a "sign 
ol guarantee." ""Just as the rainbow is the perpetual sign of guarantee between 
God and the earth (Gen. 9:13) that "the waters shall never again become a flood to 
destroy all flesh" (verse 15), so the Sabbath is a "sign of guarantee” whereby God 


assures His sanctifying purposes for His people."" It is a sign of efficacious grace, a 
powerful sign of salvation. The Giver of the sign guarantees His pledge of making 
His people holy. 


Another phase of the Sabbath as a sign of God’s pledge and guarantee for the 
covenant community has been offered recently by M. G. Kline on the basis that the 
Sabbath is part of God’s covenant and thus carries its seal. 1 * 1 He states 


emphatically, “The Creator has stamped on world history the sign of the Sabbath 
as His seal of ownership and authority."This interpretation is based on the 
parallelism of external appearance between international treaty documents, in 
some of which the suzerain’s dynastic seal comes in the midst of the treaty 
document. Whether or not this parallelism can be sustained is beside the point. 
The Sabbath regulation appears as a sign or seal of ownership and authority. God 
is identified as the Creator (Ex. 20:11; 31:17), distinguishing Him from the other 
gods; 1 * 7 and the sphere of ownership and authority is identified as “heaven and 
earth" (chaps, 31:17; 20:11; Gen. 2:1-3). 1 *" These are ancient constituents of the 


seal, namely the identity of the owner and the sphere of ownership and authority. 
They are present in the written 189 and oral 19 " Sabbath commandments revealed on 
Mount Sinai and thus make the Sabbath a unique sign or seal with momentous 
meaning for the believer. Any person who imitates the Creator’s example by 
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keeping the Sabbath holy as did his Lord acknowledges Him both as Creator and 
Re-creator (Redeemer). He accepts the Sabbath as God’s gracious and 
life-renewing gift and acknowledges God's ownership and authority over himself 
and all creation* This sets the believer off from the rest of mankind and makes him 
aart of the covenant community of true worshipers of God* The celebration and 
ceeping of the Sabbath is the “outward sign” and “external seal.” God's election, 
covenant, and sanctifying activity are the “inward grace" and “internal 
sanctification" that give it present reality. 

Sabbath and Covenant 

The Sabbath is directly connected with the "covenant" (b'rith) in Exodus 
31:12-17: “Therefore the people of Israel shall keep the sabbath, observing the 
sabbath throughout their generations as a perpetual covenant [h'rith ‘ oldm ]" (verse 
16)* It is true that the Sabbath, in contrast to the rainbow as a “sign of the covenant" 
(Gen* 9:13, 17) in the Noachic covenant and to circumcision as “a sign of the 
covenant" (chap* 17:11) in the Abrahamic covenant, is not explicitly called a "sign 
of the covenant," |tJI Nevertheless, the Sabbath doubtlessly functions as a covenant 
sign of the Sinai (Horeb) covenant, because it is called a “sign between me and you" 
(Ex* 31:13; cf, Eze* 20:20) or a “sign between me and the people of Israel" (Ex* 
31:17)* 192 The expression “a sign between me and you" brings to mind the phrases 
“a sign of the covenant between me and the earth" (Gen. 9:13)'^ and “a sign of the 
covenant between me and you" (chap. 17:11) in the covenants of Noah and 
Abraham, respectively.^ 4 The language of the entire passage of Exodus 31:12-17 
is filled with covenant terminology* The verbs “keep" (samar)™* in verses 13, 14, 
and 16 and “know" ( yaday 9fi in verse 13 are filled with covenant overtones. The 
term “profane" (hil),™ 7 which is used not infrequently with the Sabbath, 19 * is a 
term for the breaking of or doing away with the covenant. 3 -' 9 In short, just as the 
Noachic covenant has an eternal sign in the rainbow (Gen. 9:13, 17) and the 
Abrahamic covenant has an eternal sign in circumcision (chap, 17:11), so the Sinai 
(Horeb) covenant has an eternal sign in the Sabbath* 

The Sabbath is a "sign of confession" on the basis of which the validity of 
God’s “eternal covenant” is maintained throughout the generations of the 
covenant community (Ex. 31:16)* The perpetual celebration of the Sabbath 
reminds God’s covenant people that the intimate covenant relationship 
established by her God between Him and them was rooted in His gracious election 
and eternal covenant that was formally established on Mount Sinai. The ongoing 
celebration (keeping, observing) of the Sabbath does not so much secure God’s 
relationship with His people'^ 1 as it serves as an indicator that the “eternal 
covenant” relationship is still in existence. 

Retrospectively, the Sabbath looks back. As a sign of remembrance the 
Sabbath memorializes God as Creator and His creation as undisturbed by sin 
(Gen* 2:2, 3; Ex. 20:8, 11; 31:17)* 202 Prospectively, the Sabbath, as a sign of an 
“everlastingcovenant” (Ex. 31:16) in which God bound Himself™ 3 to His covenant 
people and they accepted the obligation of celebrating the Sabbath, contains an 
“emphatic promise" 204 for all generations* As covenant sign and rooted in 
Creation, the Sabbath makes possible redemptive history, i*e* T covenant history*"^ 
that moves forward to its ultimate goal* 

The Sabbath has a key part in reaching into the future toward the ultimate 
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goal of redemptive, covenant history. First, the Sabbath is a sign of man’s basic 
posture in the presence of God. It is a day that provides freedom and liberation 
from the work and anxiety in present existence. It brings communion with God 
and thus physical, mental, and spiritual regeneration and renewal. As such, it is a 
proleptic token of an eschatological reality in the future. 1 ' 1 * It is a covenant sign in 
the here and now about an ultimate future 1 '" 7 with its hoped-for redemption, 
Second, the Sabbath stands as a sign of an “everlasting covenant" between 
Creation (Gen. 2:2,3; Ex. 20:11; 31:17) and redemption (Deul. 5:15; Isa. 56: T4), 
pointing to the great consummation.In this sense the Sabbath's commemorative 
retrospection to Creator and Creation shows itself as a powerful token of divine 
obligation* 1 " that makes man look forward to complete redemption and total 
freedom, awaited by the entire sin-ridden creation. 

The extraordinary redeeming qualities inherent in tbe Sabbath are a sign of 
guarantee on the basis of which the hope in ultimate redemption with its new 
heaven and new earth has a secure anchor. Thus the Sabbath directs us to the past 
from which this day receives its deepest meaning for the present and points 
constantly anew to a most glorious future of total freedom and everlasting joy. 
Finally the interruption of unhindered communion between God and His people 
comes to an end. The Sabbath is a promise and guarantee that this will take place. 
The Sabbath is a covenant sign through which God has pledged that the present 
proleptic experience of freedom, liberation, joy, and communion on the weekly 
Sabbath is hut a foretaste of the ultimate reality in the glorious future. 
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w F. Horst, Gotitf Heeht (Mimkh, 1961), pp. 198, 199; Scharbert, lor. cit; Wehmeier, of. cil., p. 134; Keller and 
Wehmeier, op. hr, col. 369; and the following commentaries on Genesis: GunkcLap. fit, p. 115; S, R. Driver, The Book 
Genesu, 14th ed. (London, 1943), p. l8;J.Skinner p Ge«iii, 2d ed. (Edinburgh, 1930), p. 38; Kftrug l0 p.nr, p. 168; C. 
A. Simpson, "The Book of Genesis, The interpreter's Bible, vol. 1, p. 490; O. Procksch, Z>v Gmw (Leipzig, 1913), p. 
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451; Weslermann, op. cti., p. 237. 

65 KB, p. 825; CHAT, p, 313. 

w Cf. N. H.Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Tatammt (Philadelphia, 1946). pp. 24-55; H.-P Muller “linn 
flffcheilia." THAT, 2:589-609. r 

67 W. W. Graf von Baudissin, RtuAien tur tmituehen Reltinonotsehiihlf (Giessen. 1878), 2:20- Snaith tib nl dd 

35-37; J. Muilenburg, "Holiness,"/DB, 2:617. r 

68 Weslermann, op. cit., p. 236. 

69 Cf. Jer, 17:22, 24, 27; Ere. 20:20; 44:24, Neh. 13:22. 

70 Cf. Ex. 16:23; Isa. 58:13; Jer. 17:22. 24; Neh. 13:15-22. 

71 F. Maass, "hit pi. entweihen," THAT, 1:571-575, esp. 573. 

77 Isa. 56:2, 6; Eze. 20:13, 16. 21, 24; 22:8; 23:38; Neh. 13:17-18. 

73 W. Vischer, "Nehemia, der Sonderbeauftragte und Statihalier dcs Ronigs," Probleme bMurher Theolo/ne: 
Gerhard von Rad zum 70. Geburtstag (Munich, 197 L). p, 609. 

Discussions of Exodus 16:23-30 are provided From a variety of perspectives by Meesters, op. at., pp. 115-118; 
Andreasen, OT Sabbath t pp, 67-69, 129, 130; Negreili, op, cit. r pp, 173-224. 

75 Jenni t op. cit., p. 20. 

76 Critical scholars working with the theory of source division (see the lone list by Ncgretti, op. fit,, p. 174. n. 47) 
have never accomplished an exact division of the chapter into sources (Childs, op. cit., p, 274). There are recent 
attempts to explain the present form of Exodus 16 without recourse to Ihcrary criticism (see B. Jacob, Das ZweiteBuch 
der Tara [Jerusalem, n.a.), pp, G47ff.; U, Cassuto, A Commentary on the Booh of Exodus [Jerusalem, 1967]; E. GaJbiau, La 
Strutturalettfrana deli Esoao [Milan, 1956]) that may be more fruitful. Even literary critics now point out that cark 
elements are contained in Exodus 16 (B, J. Malina, The Palestinian Manna Tradition [Leiden, 1968], pp, 3-41). but 
there is no agreement on what is early. 

77 The murmuring motif is investigated by G W, Coals, Rebellion in the Wilderness (Nashville, 1968), 

78 The noun Sabbdtdn means "sabbath feast' 1 (P Joiion, Grammatre de LHebreu bibhaue, 2d ed. [Rome, 1947], p. 
808; CHAl^, p, 360, KB, p. 948) here and in Exodus 31:15 and Leviticus 23:24 and 39, but with Fnat it means 
"sabbatical year” (Lev. 25:5) and in the expression iabbdtlabbdtdn it means "most solemn sabbath' 1 (Ex, 35:2; Lev. 23:3; 
25:4), which can be the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:31; 23:32), As used in Exodus 16:23 in connection with 
Sabbdt-qodeS, "holy sabbath," it seems to intensify or qualify "sabbath" in someway (Meesters.ii* nt., p I 16; K. Elligcr, 
Leviticus [Tubingen, 1966], pp. 305, 306; Ncgretn, op. at,, pp. 270-272). 

75 Childs, op. cit., p, 290: "The existence of the sabbatn is assumed by the writer." 

80 This is me case from the point of view of the author. Modern critical theories seek vastly different 
explanations, see most recently Negreui, op. at., pp. 173-224, and Robinson, op. at., pp. 270-275. 

8] M. Bubei\ Moses: The Revelation and the Covenant (New York, 1958), p. 80. 

82 See note 78. 

81 Negretti, op. at., pp, 196, 197, speaks of the announcement of the Sabbath. 

^ Against those who attempt to link prohibitions to astrological hypotheses, see notes 4, 6-9. 

85 See note 78. 

86 Childs, op. cit y p. 290. 

87 Noth, Exodus, p, 136. 

88 C. F. Keil and F. Deliusch* The Pentateuch (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1952), 2:69, 

89 Whether this is to be viewed as "the restrictive side of the day set aside to God" (Childs, op. at , p. 290) is 
debatable. 

90 There are numerous critical discussions; the following studies give an overview of these critical endeavors: 
Kohler, op. tif., pp. 161-184; Rowley, "Moses and the Decalogue," pp. 81-118; |. 1. Stamm, “Drcissig Jahre 
Dekalogforschung/’ Theologische Rundschau Neue Eolge27 (1961 J: 189-239 T 281-305; A S. Kapelrud, "Some Recent 
Points of View on the lime and Origin of the Decalogue,” Studio Thealogica 18 (1964):H 1-90; J, P. Hvatt, "Moses and 
the Ethical Decalogue," Encounter 26 (1965): 199-206; A. Jepscn, "Beitrage zur Auslegung und Geschichte dcs 
Dekalogs," ZAW 79 (1967):277-304; J, J. Stamm and M. E. Andrew, The Ten Commandments ut Recent Research 
Naperville, III,, 1967); E. Nielsen, The Ten Commandments rn New Perspective (Naperville, III., 1968); E, Zenger, “Eine 
Wende in der Dekalogforschung?” Theologische Revue 3 (1968): 189-198; H, Cazclles, "Les Origines du Decalogue," 
Eretz Israel 9 (1969): 14-19; A. J. Phillips, Ancient Israel's Criminal Law (Oxford, 1970), 

91 Alt's essay of 1934 is translated as “The Origins of Israelite Law" in on Old Testament History nnd Religion 

(Oxford, 1966), pp. 79-132. 

^ G. Mendenhall, "Ancient Oriental and Biblical law," Biblical Archaeology 17 (1954):26-46; idem, "Covenant 
Forms in Israelite Tradition/ 1 Biblical Archaeology 17 (l954):50-76, 

93 K. BaJtzer, The Covenant Formulary (Philadelphia, 1971); W, Beyerlin, Origins and History of the Oldest Sinaitic 
Traditions (Oxford, 1965), pp. 12-14, 49-67; D, R. Hiflers, Covenant:The History of a BtbhcaUdea (Baltimore, 1969), pp. 
48-56, 6l t 62, 70; W. L. Moran, "Moses und der Bundesschluss am Sinai,” Sttmmen derZeit 70 (1961-62): 120-133; H. 
B, Huffmon, "The Exodus, Sinai and the Credo/' Catholic Biblical Quarterly 27 (1965): 101-113; M. G. Kline, The 
Structure of Biblical Authority (Grand Rapids. Mich., 1972), pp. 1 13-130; and others. 

M D. J. McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant: A Study in Form in the Ancient Oriental Documents ami m the Old Testament 
(Rome, 1963); Kraus, op. cit. 7 pp, 136-141; E. Gersienberger, Wesen und Herkunft det "aptxhktischen” Rechts 
(Neukirchen, 1965); idem, "Covenant and Commandment," fBL 84 (l965):38-5 1; F. NStscher, “Bundesformular 
und 'Amtsschimmel/ 1 ' Biblische Zeitschrift 9 (1965); 181-214; D. J, McCarthy, Old Testament Covenant: A Survey of 
Current Opinions (Oxford, 1972), pp. 10-30, with a good survey of the whole problem; W r M. Clark, "Law/ 1 Old 
Testament Form Criticism, ed. byj, H, Hayes (San Antonio, Tex , 1974), pp. 122-124. 

95 Gerstcnbergcr, Wesen und Herkunft, ushered in this new phase of the debate in 1965. Among those following 
his line of thou B ht are: W, Richter, Rec.ht und Ethos (Munich, 1966); H. Schulz, Das Todesrecht im Alter I Testament 
(Berlin, 1969); cf. R. Kilian, "Apodiktischcs und kasuistischcs Rcchi im Licht agyptischer Analogien/' Biblische 
Zeitschrift 7 (1963): 185-202, 

96 Childs, op. cit., p, 392. 

97 The length of this commandment is assumed to show many signs of growth and expansion as argued hy many 
scholars using critical methods. See recendy Hulst, op. cit. r pp. 152-164; N. Lohfink, H 7ur DeLaJogfassung von 
Deuteronomium 5/* Biblische Zeitschrift 9 (1965): 17-32; Meesters, op. cit., pp. 90-111; Robinson, op. cit , pp. 186-200, 

98 E.Sc\]m t GeschkhtedesisraeLtisch-jiidischen Volkes (Leipzig, 1924), 1:83, 84; Albo/>. cit., p. 118; K. H, Rabast.Doi 
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apodiktischt Recht m Deuteronomium und im HetitgkntsgeseU (Berlin. 1949), p, 35: Von Rad. Did Testament Theology. 
l;L9L;Summ h 0p, ciL, p. 201; E. Nielsen, T*n Commandments, pp. 88,09; Mcesten. op. at.. p + 101: Negretii, op, at., pp. 
142, 143. 

M R. H Charles. The Decalogue (Edinburgh. 1923), p. XLVIII;0. Procksth. ^olure, p. 85; Rowley, "Moses and 
ihe Decalogue," p. 1M; H. Graf Reventlow, Gtbot und Predict im Dekatog (Giitersloh, 1962), pp. 12. 54*59. 63; 
Andreasen7<TT Sabbath, pp, 84-89; G. Fohrer, Geschichu der israeltlischen Religion (Berlin. 1969), p. 107. 

100 Among critical scholars who af firm or allow (hat the Decalogue may be Mosaic are H. Ewald, Geschichu des 
VoUtes Israel bis Chmtus, 2d ed. (Gdlimgen* 1053), 2:22. 23: T, K Cheyne, "Dr. Driver's Introduction to the Old 
Testament Literature," Expositor 5 (1892): 109; W, P. Paterson. "Decalogue." A Dictionary uf the Bible, ed. bv J. Hastings 
(Edinburgh, 1908* 1909), 1:581; E. Rauusch, “Religion of Israel," Hastings, extra vo]., p. 634; S. R. Drivcr,Tta Book of 
Exodus (Cambridge, 1911), p. 4 15: G. A. Smith, 7*Ae Book of DeuUrvnam (Cambridge, 1918). p 85, Ktihler, op. at. T p. 
184; P. Volz, Mose und s ein Werk, 2d ed, (Tdbingen, 1932), pp. 20-27: Prockach, Theologie. pp. 89, 90, A. Weiser, 
Introduction to the Old Testament (London, 1961), pp. 120. 121; Botterwec k. op. fit., pp. 140, 141; Rowley, "Moses and 
the Decalogue," p. 03; Kapelrud, loc. nf.; Hyatt, toe. cit.: Bryerhn.op- cit., pp. 49-67, 145-157; Stamm and Andrew , op. 
fit,, pp. 25-27; T, C. Vriczen, The Religion of Ancient Israel (London, 1967), pp. 142, 143; W Eichrodl, 
Reltfpansgesrhtchie Israels [bem, 1969). pp. 21*23; ] B right, A History of Israel. 2d ed, (Philadelphia, 1972), p. 142.J. K. 
Kuniz, The People of Ancient Israel (New York, 1974), p, 113; and. among many others, those listed by Andreasen, 
"Recent Studies. 1 ' p. 455, n. 10. 

101 Rowley. "Moses and the Decalogue," pp. 113, 114, 

,tFl Fohrer, loc ni. 

|0 * H. Gcsc, Vom Sinat turn Zion (Munich, 1974), p. 67; see also R, Kind, A Hutory of the Hebrews (London, IH95). 
1:244, 245; Mowinckel. op. nr, pp. 4, 5; Stamm, op. ctt., p. 200; Hyatt, op, rrf.. p, 202; cf. Andreasen, OT Sabbath, p. 05: 
“Remember [observe) the sabbath day (to keep it boh]" is not certain whether or not to include "to keep it holy," 

Rabast, quoted by Stamm and Andrew, op at., p. 20. 

With A. Dillmann, Exodus und I.nnttcu j, 2d ed. (Leipzig. 1880). pp. 219, 220; E. Kftnig, "Neueste 
Verhandlungen uber den Dekalog," Seue Ktrchltche Zettichrift 17 (1906);565-5H4; R, Kind, op. at., pp. 235, 236; W. 
Mflller, GrundrusfuraltestamentiicheEinUttung (Berlin, 1958), pp. 52-54, 107-110; G, C, Aaldrrs, A Short Introduction to 
the Pentateuch (London, 1949); Buber, op, cit., pp. 80-82, 119-144; A, Neher, Afoiff and the Vocation of theJewish People 
(New York, 1959); A, Eberharter, Der Dekalog (Munster, 1930); K. A. Kitchen, Ancient Orient and Old Testament 
(Chicago, 1966), pp. 98. 99; M, H. Segal, The Pentateuch (Jerusalem, 1967), pp. 39, 40; R. K. Harrison, Introduction to 
the ObfTestament (Grand Rapids, Mien., 1969), pp. 569, 570; and others. 

Note the incisive observations of Kitchen, op. cit.. pp. 130-135 

See the short laws (Nos. 9. 10, 15. 16, 33-37) next to the long ones in the Upit-lshtar Law Code, nineteenth 
century a.i: .{ASET, pp, 160. 161); cl. long laws (No. 9), short ones (Nos. 10, 11), long ones (Nos. 12-14), el cetera, in 
the 1 -jw Code of F.shnunna, c. 1925 b,i: {ASET, pp 162, 163) The same ran he observed in the famous Code of 
Hammurabi, late eighteenth century x.c:. (ASET, pp. 166-177). 
m Nos. 3, 4. 9, 14. 15. 16, 17, IK, 46. See ASET, pp 109*191. 
m Nos. 5, 6, 13, 45. 47. 

110 Fur example, Nos. 43 (short), 44 (long). 45 (short), 46 (long). 4 7 (Long), tlareful studies of Hiuite laws are by E. 
Nrufeld, The H Utile Laws (Ijondon, 1951); }. fried rich, Dte hethituchm Gesetu (Leiden. 1959). 

111 This differs from the structure of Andreasen, OTSabbath, p, 170, with an (a), (b), (e), (d) sequence that seems 
to be in tension with the (a), (b), (b 1 ). (a 1 ) pattern (p. 198 and his "Festival and Freedom," pp, 283, 284). 

1131 R. Martm-Achard, "gtir aJs Fremdfing weilen," THAT. 1:409-412. 

113 The reined expression "my/your Sabbath(s)" appears in Exodus 31:13; Leviticus 19:3, 30; Isaiah 56;4; 
58:13; Ezekiel 20; 12; 22:26; 23:30; 44:24; Nehemiah 9:14. 

n * Rightly affirmed among others recently again by Childs, oft. rtf.. p, 416, but questioned by some because of the 
dating problems brought about by literary criticism. See Re vent low, op, cit , op. 38, 60; Hulst, op. nf.. pp, 159-16L 
irs This Oal infinitive absolute functions as a strong imperative. Cf. R J + williams. Htbreut Syntax: An Outline, 2d 
ed. (Toronto, 1976). p. 39 r sec. 211; J. D. Watts. "Infinitive Absolute as Imperative and the Interpretation of Exodus 
20:8," LAW 74 (1962):I41-145. 

,lfi There are important recent studies: P. A. H, de Boer, Gedenken und Ged&chtnis in der W elides AT (Leiden, 
1962); B. S. Childs, Memory and Tradition in Israel (Naperville. 111., 1962); W. Schoitroff, “Gedenken" m Alien Orient und 
tm Alter i Testament (Neukirehen-Vluyn, 1964); idem. "i*r gedenken." THAT, 1:507-518. 

111 Buber, op. cit., p. 80. 

118 For example, Jenni, op. tit, pp. 8, 9. 

119 Rowley, "Moses and tne Decalogue/' pp, 109-113, points to a Kenite usage. But see above on the Kenite 
hypothesis. 

iiQ Cannon, op. cit. p, 325. 
lil M. H. Segal, op. cit. t p, 152. 

I! ) Grrenberg, loc. nt: “. . . here for the first time is given a rationale, drawn directly from the for mu boon of 
Genesis 2:1-3 and expressly identifying the Sabbath with the seventh day of Creation (Ex, 20:8-11)." 
lM Childs, Memory and Tradition , pp, 49-56; SchottrofT, "Gedenien," pp. 153-156, 

' U J. Pedersen, Israel: IU Lift and Culture I, //(London, 1926), pp. 106, 107, 256, 257; Childs, Memory and 
Tradition, pp. 17-30, 

j” ScnottrofT, “xhr gedenken" col. 510. 

The significance of this also comes to expression in other instances with dtr followed by /' with infinitive 
construct: Ps. 103:18; cf. Ps. 109:16; 119:55. 

'* T E. Auerbach. Main {Amsterdam. 1953), pp. 196-197; Siamm and Andrew, op at., pp. 13, 14; G. Schrenk. 
Sabbat odcr Sonniaaf"yudaifa 2 (1946): 176; L^thnnk, itx. at.; Hulit, op. cit., pp, 152-164; Andreasen, "Festival and 
Freedom," pp. 281-297. 

*® For recent reviews of the issues in critical scholarship, see the standard introductions by O. Eissfeldt, G. 
Fohrer* O. Raiser, and E, W. Nicholson, Deuteronomy and Tradition (Philadelphia, 1967); S, Loersch, Das 
Deuterorumtum und seme Deutungm (Stuttgart, 1967). For other approaches, that date Deuteronomy to the second 
millennium, see the introductions by E.J.Voung, G. L. Archer, R. K. Harrison, and G. T. Manley, The Book of the Law 
(Grand Rapids, Mich,, 1957); M< G, luine. Treaty of the Great King: The Covenant Structure of Deuteronomy (Grand 
Rapids, Mich,, 1963); vim. The Structure of Biblical Authority; Kitchen, op. cit,, p, 128, and his “Ancient Orient, 
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Tleuteronomism*' and the OT," New Perspectives on the OT, ed. by J. B. Payne (Waco, Tex., 1970), pp. 1-24; G. J. 
Wenham, "The Structure and Date of Deuteronomy'' (Ph.D, dissertation, 1971); M, H. Segal, *The Book of 
Deuteronomy," Jeunsh Quarterly Review 48 (1957-58):315-35 l; idem, The Pentateuch, pp. 75-102; P.C. Craigie, The Book 
of Deuteronomy (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1976), pp. 24-29. 

179 Lohfink, “Dekalogfassung," p 22, put forth a s yin metrical-chiastic structure built upon catchwords Recently 
Andreasen, "Festival and Freedom, 1 p. 283, suggested a thematic structure. Our proposal differs from both, but the 
latter has pointed in the right direction, 

130 So correctly Hulst, op. at., p, 156. 

131 This is not to affirm the kind of Theological 1 ' motivation argued for by Childs, Memory and Tradition, PP 5 2- 
53; idem, Exodus, p, 4 I7;jenm, op. at., pp. 15-19; Reventlow, op. cit., pp. 57, 58; E, Nielsen, Ten Commandments, p. 40; 
Fiiglister, op. cit., p. 17; Loretz, op. ciL, p, 7 I; and others, because they base it on verse 14 and noton verses 12 and 15, 

132 See for this correct empnasis Hulst, op. ctL, pp. 155, 156, and the amplification by Andreasen, "Festival and 
Freedom," pp. 284-294. 

153 Recently again C. von Rad, Deuteronomy (Philadelphia, 1966), p. 58; Schrenk, op , at., p. 178, Rordorf* op , at., 
p. 15; and others. 

134 See note 39, and on its meaning Hulst, op. at. r pp. 155-156; Mathys, op. at., pp. 245-247. 

113 Jt should be noted that 4QDeut rn contains in Deut. 5:15 the same motivation as m Ex. 20:11. For the text, see 
F, M. Cross, Scrolls from the Wilderness of the Dead Sea (San Francisco, 1969), pp, 18 (plate 19), 30. 

136 canno t agree with J. L'Hour, Die Ethik der Bundestraditton im Alien Testament (Stuttgart, 1967), p. 52: 
"Yahweh gives Israel the Sabbath commandment because of the slavery and the liberation from the land of Egypt, 
Slavery and liberation are the objective reason for the commandment.” Similarly G, A, Smith, op. cit., p. 89, n. 15; von 
Rad, Deuteronomy, p, 58; Childs, Memory and Tradition, pp. 52,53; M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy ana theDeuieronomicSchool 
(Oxford, 1972), p* 222. 

137 Andreasen, "Festival and Freedom," p. 287: "The real purpose of the 'remembrance clause’ recalling the 
exodus deliverance here again is to provide a reason or a motive tor extending the sabbath to those who are not free 
to observe it." 

L3a It has been emphasized time and again that the social or humanitarian motive fits into the total emphasis of 
Deuteronomy. Sec S. R. Driver, A Critical and Exegettcal Commentary on Deuteronomy (New York, 1902), p, 85; WeinfeJd, 
op. at., pp. 282-297; M, H. Segal, Pentateuch, p, 93; Andreasen, 'Festival and Freedom,” pp. 285-287; and others. 

135 Noth, Exodus, p. 164; Reventlow, op. cit., p. 45; Schottroff, “ Gedenhen p. 155, call them “interchangeable 
terms." Meesters, op. cit., p. 101; Andreasen* OT Sabbath, p. 83; idem. "Recent Studies*' 1 p, 457, n, 18; cf. Negretti. op. 
cit., p, 131. 

Kohler* op. at., p. 180, because it does not presuppose a lengthy existence for the Sabbath institution; Hulst, 
op. at., pp. 158* 159, who believes that idmdr was original because iakbt puts special emphasis on the Sabbath, ]s this 
not equally applicable with idmor? See Lohftnk, op. at., pp. 21-23. 

See afso E. Konig, Das DevLeronomtum (Leipzig* 1917), p, 92; Childs, Memory and Tradition, p. 55; Lohfink, op. 
cit., pp. 22* 23; Meesters, op. cit., p. 101; and others. 

Forms of idmar appear a total of sixty-six times in Deuteronomy, but idkar in comparison only fourteen 

times. 

us CHAL p, 377* 

144 They are explicit in Exodus 31:12-17. 

H5 Jepsen, op. at., p. 292; Mathys* op. cit., p. 244. 

146 Ex, 28:3, 41; 29:1, 33, 44; 30:30; 40:13; Lev, 8:30; 21:15; 1 Sam, 7:1, 

147 The passages in the Decalogue are identical in form but with reversed word order. 

140 See the discussion in Kiker, op. cit., pp. 101-112. 

149 This phrase appears eight times in Leviticus 23 and is traditionally understood to mean "festal assembly.” 
Some scholars have proposed the meaning "festal time"; see J. Morgenstern, "Two Compound Technical Terms in 
Biblical Hebrew," JBL 43 (1924):314-320; E. Kutsch, "KTpD," ZAW 65 (1953):247-253; P. Katz, " 'Kipp' in der 
griechischen und lateimschen Bibel," ZAW 65 (1953):253-255, 

130 On the whole pericope, see Meesters, op. at, pp. 124-125; Negretti* op. cit, pp. 291-295. The w idely discussed 
question of critical scholarship whether the idea of the Sabbath as a "sign" is earlier (see C, A* Keller, Das Wort OTH als 
^Offenbarungszetchen Gottes 1 ' [Basel* 1946], pp, 140, 158* n. 69) or later (see W, Eichrodi, "Der Sabbat bei HesekieJ: Fin 
Beitrag zur Nachgeschichte des Prophetentexies," Lex tua Verstos: Festschrift fur Hubert junker, ed.by H, Gross and F. 
Mussner [Trier, 1961], pp. 65-74) than Ezekiel 20 is answered more recently on the basis of traditiohistorical analysis: 
Ezekiel 20 reflects ancient traditions (see Jenni, op. cit., pp. 30, 31; G. Fohrer, Die Hauptprobleme des Buches Ezechiel 
[Berlin, 1952], pp. 151, 152; W. Zimmerti, Ezechtet [Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1969], part l, p. 447; Andreasen, OT Sabbath , 
pp* 42. 43; Mathys, op. cit., pp. 253, 254). 

134 Childs, Exodus, p. 541. 

]3Z The subject of Sabbath and death penalty for violators cannot be treated in detail (Ex. 31:14, 15; 35:2* 3; 
Num. 15:32-36). See Andreasen, OT Sabbath , pp. 150-157; Meesters* op. cit., p, 125: Negretti, op. cit., pp. 283-285; 
Schulz* op. ciL, pp. 42-46, 55-63, 

133 See note 78. 

134 Andreasen, OT Sabbath, p, 42, n. 1 (p, 210) argues against direct literary dependency of Ezekiel on Ex. 31:13, 
because the material is used differently in the two places. 

135 Recent key studies on the Old Testament usage of the word ’5th, "sign," see F, Stoll, " '6t Zcichen," THAT, 
1:91-95; F* J. Helfmeyer* "DlK 6th," TDOT, 1:167-188. 

133 So correctly Jenni, op. at., p. 31; Andreasen, OT Sabbath, p. 210; Wolff, Anthropology, p. 142; idem, "Day of 
Rest*" pp, 504, 505; Mathys* op. cit., pp. 252, 255. 

13 ^ Helfmeyer, op. cit, p, 171, 

l3a Ex. 7:3, 5; 8:18, 19, 22, 23; 10:2; 13:8, 14; Deut. 6:20; Ter. 44:29; Eze* 14:8. 

i59 Num. 14:1 1*22*23; Deut. I ;22*46; 4:34; 11:3; 13:1-3; 26iB; 29:2, 3; Joshua 24:17; Ps. 65:8 (9); 78:43; 86:1 7; 
Isa. 7:11. 

160 Ex. 13:9* 16; Nom. 17:25; Deot. 6:8; 28:46; Joshua 4:6; Isa, 55:13; Eze, 14:8. 

161 Gen. 4:15; Ex* 8:19; 12; 13; Num. 2:2; Joshua 2:12; Job 21:29. 

iaz Ex, 3:12; Judges 6:17; 1 Sam, 2:34; 10:7, 9; 2 Kings 19:29; 20:8; Isa. 7:11, 14. 

163 Gen. 9:12, 13* 17; 17:11* 
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w Ex. 31:13, 17; Eze. 20:12, 20. . , . 

i« See L. KOhltnnJtU, p. 23. This is taken over in//ALA 7", p. 25. Jenm, op. at., p. 31; Ejc h rod 1, "Der Sabbat bn 

Hcsekiel," p. 65; Negretti, op. at., p. 93; Fiiglister, op. at., p. 11. 

'« KB, p. 23. 

M CHAL, p 7. 

|fi * Jenni, op. cU., p. 31. 

IM HeJfmeyer, op. at,, p. 17 J. 

Noth, Exodus, p. 241. 

171 Jbtd. 
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T HE emphasis on the Sabbath voiced by the writing prophets and the inspired 
writers of the historical literature is rooted in a deep-seated covenant 
conception in which Yahweh is the covenant Lord and Israel His covenant people. 
Their teaching on the Sabbath is also rooted in their knowledge of God as Creator 
of the heavens and the earth and His resting on the Creation Sabbath to 
commemorate a finished work. 1 The themes of Creation, covenant, sign, 
sanctification, acknowledgment of God as Lord t deliverance from bondage, and 
re-creation, which are well known from the Pentateuch, 2 reappear with 
application to the Israelite community in its checkered history. Israel s future is 
dependent upon obedience or disobedience to the divine law r and particularly to 
the Sabbath, Thus the keeping of the Sabbath relates ultimately it) the matter of 
life and death for the community and the individual; it addresses itself with force 
to the very essence of man's existence, whether it is relational, liberated, joyful, 
and redemptive, or the opposite. 

The Sabbath in Prophetic Literature 

Our purpose is to investigate the Sabbath first in the prophetic writings. Aside 
from the appearance of this subject in the three major prophets, it is present also 
in the minor prophets Amos and Hosea. 

The Sabbath in the Eighth-Century Prophets. — Amos. A saying of the 
prophet Amos against the wicked merchants and the sins of the marketplace 
contains one explicit reference to the Sabbath, He quotes those w ho trample upon 
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the needy and bring the poor of the land to an end: 

"When will the new moon be over, 
that we may sell grain? 

And the sabbath, 

that we may offer wheat for sale, 
that we may make the ephah small 
and the shekel great, 

and deal deceitfully with false balances" (chap. 8:5).* 

It is evident from this reference that at the time of Amos (and Hosea), legislation 
was known in the northern kingdom that prohibited business dealings on the 
Sabbath.” T his application assumes that the Sabbath was conceived of as a day of 
rest from work.” Rest from work was part of the Sabbath law of the Decalogue (Ex. 
20:8-11; Deut. 5:12-15) and other legal passages (Ex. 23:12; 34:21). 

Amos is known as a champion of the underprivileged, the poor, and the 
oppressed. In the passage under discussion the prophet champions the Sabbath 
because it was a day of liberation from work and thus safeguarded the rights of 
working persons: complete rest from everyday activity on the Sahbath. This right 
included rest from business enterprises of any form and kind, even those that 
included the trading of food items ("wheat”), a task of women and slaves (cf. Ex. 
23:12; Deut. 5:14, 15). While there is here an emphasis on the social-humanitarian 
aspect of the Sabbath as a day of rest for all men, women, and children, 5 there is 
also an emphasis on the moral aspect of the Sabbath as a day on which avarice, 
greed, and selfishness need to be overcome by refraining from engaging in 
business enterprises of any kind/ 

A detailed investigation of the ideas put forth on the relationship of Sabbath 
and new moon would take us too far afield, 7 There are but six passages in the Old 
Testament in which Sabbath and new moon are joined together in virtually the 
same way (Amos8:5; Hosea 2:11; Isa. 1:13; Eze. 45:17; 46:3; 2 Kings 4:23). There 
is no support for the claim that Sahhath and new moon “occurred at equal 
intervals.” * Amos 8:5 makes no such claim. There is no evidence in the entire Old 
Testament that the new moon day was a weekly day or that the Sabbath was a 
monthly recurrence. Furthermore, Hosea 2:11, which mentions new moon and 
Sabbath, as well as “feasts" and "appointed feasts," militates against equating these 
terms as indicating equal intervals. But in sequences that indicate increasing 
frequency the Sabbath is given as the most frequently (namely, w r eekly) celebrated 
festival. 

In the prophetic writings the nature of observances on both Sabbath, the 
weekly day of rest, and new moon, the monthly festival (Ps. 81:3; 1 Sam. 20:24, 
29), remains vague, except that Amos suggests complete rest from normal 
business enterprises, which appears to be part of the proscription of rest from 
work in general (Isa. 58:13, 14). Ezekiel 46:3 prescribes “worship" before Yahweh 
at the gate of the future temple (cf. Isa. 66:23). 

Hosea. The prophet Hosea refers to the Sabbath (chap. 2:11 [Heb. 2:13]) 
within a unit of an indictment of the faithless wife Israel. 9 In this speech the Lord 
announced, "I will put an end to all her mirth, her feasts, her new moons, her 
sabbaths, and all her appointed feasts.... And I will punish her for the feast days 


• All Bible quotations in this chapter are translations by the authors, unless otherwise indicated. 
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of the Baals” (verses 11, 13). 1,1 The “feasts" (hag) possibly designate the great 
autumn harvest festivals, 11 or more likely the three major annual festivals of 
unleavened bread, of weeks, and of booths (rf. Dent. 16:16; 2 Chron. 8:13),'- The 
“new moons” (hodes) are presumably monthly days of festivity. 13 The “sabbaths” 
(fabbdt) are the weekly days of worship and rest,'* The sequence of “feasts, new 
moons, and sabbaths” is not a descending order' 1 * nor an ascending order 11 * of 
festivals, but a sequence of festivals of increasing frequency of celebration: yearly 
(feasts), monthly (new moons), weekly (sabbaths). The concluding phrase “and all 
her appointed feasts” (ufkol mo fa ddh) may refer collectively to the days and seasons 
of festivity included or not included in the former sequence.' 7 There is here 
indisputable evidence along with Amos 8:5 for the celehration of the Sabbath in 
northern Israel in the eighth century b,c. There is, however, no evidence that the 
Sabbath at that time was a “new moon” day celebrated only once a month, 18 or a 
kind of “tabu-day.” 

In Hosea, as also in Amos, the mentioning of the Sabbath is not within the 
context of a positive exhortation. Both prophets condemn the misuse or neglect of 
the Sabbath, respectively. In the message of Hosea the Sabbaths had apparently 
deteriorated into days of "her pleasures” (verse 1 la), which were with the other 
feasts but “feast days of Baal” (verse 13), Yahweh, the lover of Israel, designed the 
various occasions of religious festivals, including the Sabbath, to be reflective of 
the covenant relation between Him and His people. If this relation is broken, then 
He must divorce His people (verse 2) and He “will bring to an end” 2tJ these festal 
days, including the Sabbath, which is the covenant sign. 

Isaiah, The gospel prophet Isaiah has an exceptionally rich Sabbath teaching. 
The Sabbath is encountered for the Hrst time in Isaiah 1:13: "‘Bring your 
worthless offerings no longer, their incense is an abomination to Me, New moon 
and sabbath, the calling of assemblies—I cannot endure iniquity and the solemn 
assembly 1 ” (N.A.S.B.). The usage of the expressions “new r moon” and “sabbath” 
has been discussed already. The third expression “the calling of assemblies” * L is 
unusual, 22 but is probably best understood as an expression similar to “all her 
appointed feasts” in Hosea 2:11, i.e., as a reference to festal assemblies inclusive of 


but far beyond “new moon and sabbath” 


as is evident from Leviticus 23. This 


implies that “new moon and sabbath” are not identical with the 


“assembly.” The 


latter term stands in opposition to the former expressions. If this is recognized, 
then one cannot speak of an “ascending order—new moon (monthly), sabbath (?), 
calling of assemblies (annual).” 21 Instead one must take the “new moon and 
sabbath” together as a sequence of festivals within the year of increasing 
frequency of celebration: new moon (monthly) and sabbath (weekly). The 
expression “the calling of assemblies,” which is inclusive of the weekly Sabbath 
(Lev. 23:1-3), the passover (verses 4-15), the feast of weeks (verses 15-22; Num. 
28:26; Deut. 16:10), the first day of the seventh month (Lev. 23:23-25), the Day of 
Atonement (verses 26-32) and the feast of booths (verses 33-43), includes weekly, 


monthly, and yearly feast days, the yearly extending from one to a number of 


days. 

The appearance of the Sabbath in Isaiah 1:13 is evidence for the fact that the 
weekly Sabbath was celebrated in the kingdom of Judah in the eighth century b.c. 
as a seventh-day institution of rest and worship. “We have no reason to suppose 
that the Sabbath was in Isaiah's time a day different from the seventh day of the 
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week and that it was connected with lunar phases.” M In favor of the weekly 
Sabbath stands the fact that the Sabbath is indisputably a weekly celebration in the 
familiar Decalogue of Exodus 20 and Deuteronomy 5 and in the law of Exodus 34, 
which go back to the time of Moses, and in all other legislation. 

The polemic against “new moon and sabbath” is part of Isaiah’s message 
against sacrifices, religious assemblies, and prayers (chap. 1:10-20). This can 
hardly be construed as an outright rejection of Israel’s cult and worship. It is 
rather a repudiation of the emptiness of formal ritual without true heart religion. 
Even a keeping of the regular weekly Sabbath cannot be pleasing to God when the 
covenant relationship is broken and when empty ritual takes the place of genuine 
heart religion. Isaiah’s message indicates that the keeping of the Sabbath by itself 
or together with other feast days, or any other ritual act, does not assure man’s 
good standing with God aside from a true relationship with Him based on His 
covenant. 

Several chapters in the latter part of the book of Isaiah (chaps. 56:1-8; 58:13, 
14; 66:23)** contain very important references to the Sabbath. The Sabbath is 
mentioned repeatedly in Isaiah 56:1-8. We find here an identification of the 
Sabbath as Yahweh’s Sabbath ("my sabbaths," verse 4),** a theme that is known 
elsewhere in the Old Testament.* 1 Blessedness is pronounced over the person 
"who keeps from profaning the sabbath” (verse 2). The opposite of this beatitude 
is the profanation of the Sabbath. To “keep my sabbaths" (verse 4) means to hold 
fast “my covenant" (verse 6). Sabbathkeeping is identified with covenant keeping. 
“Whoever keeps the covenant keeps the sabbath, and whoever profanes the 
sabbath breaks the covenant” (Lev. 26:42, 45).*” The reason for singling out the 
Sabbath as the particular occasion for maintaining the covenant between God and 
His community is the fact that the Sabbath is understood as the covenant sign (Ex. 
31:13, 17; Eze. 20:12, 20). The universalistic tendency of Isaiah 56:1-8 that grants 
admission into the messianic kingdom even to eunuchs (cf. Deut. 23:1) reaches 
back to the universal quality of the Sabbath as encountered in the Creation 
Sabbath of Genesis 2:l-3. iy 

The high point of the Sabbath in Isaiah 58:13, 14, must be seen as part of the 
chapter as a whole and not as an isolated fragment.* 0 If it is taken as a part of a 
larger whole, then a harmonious association between social interests and religious 
action, the keeping of the Sabbath, may be recognized. The combination of both 
of these concerns is also attested in the Sabbath commandment (Ex. 20:8-11; 
Deut. 5:12-15). Nevertheless, it has been claimed—and in many ways quite 
correctly—that "the ideal of Sabbath observance proposed here is found in no 
other passage in the Old Testament." 51 Isaiah 58:13, 14, has certainly played an 
important role in Pharisaic Judaism, the Talmud, and in modern Jewish society. 11 

A somewhat detailed look at translations of Isaiah 58:13, 14, reveals their 

divergencies. We will therefore attempt a literal translation based on the Hebrew 
text: 

"IP 5 you turn 51 your foot away 55 

from the sabbath, from 56 doing your business on my holy day, 
and 51 call the sabbath a delight, 

the holy (day) 5 * of the Lord honorable, 
and you honor it by not doing 59 your ways, 

by not 50 seeking after* 1 your business or 4 * speaking words, 
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then you shall delight in the Lord, 

and I 43 will cause you to ride on the heights 44 of the earth, 
and I will feed you with the heritage of Jacob, your father, 
for the mouth of the Lord has spoken." 

The keeping of the foot on the Sabbath means to profane and dishonor it (chap. 
56:1-8), To turn the foot away from the Sabbath means to turn away from doing 
one's business on the Sabbath, God's holy day. The Sahhath is, as it were, holy 
ground 43 or actually holy time. The faithful one is to keep himself on such ground, 
or in such time, not by trampling it with his foot but by heeding the following 
injunctions: 

1. Refusing to engage in one's own business (affairs) on the Sabbath. The 
Hebrew' term hepes is traditionally translated "pleasure” (K.J.V., R.5.V., N.A.S B., 
et cetera), a term that means in English "gratification," "diversion,” “enjoyment of 
the senses or the mind,” in short, something that gives delight and satisfaction and 
to which one devotes time to gain it. 46 Recent lexicographers have suggested that 
the best rendering of the term hepes in our text is “husiness, affair,”^ 7 which has 
found support in word studies. 45 Man is not to engage in his own pleasure in the 
sense that he seeks his own business or affairs on the Sabbath (chap. 58:13b, 14b). 

2. Not doing one's own ways. The term for “w r ays” is derek, a word that has 
rich connotations and that can mean “understanding” or “enterprise.” Without 
doubt emphasis is placed on the pronoun “your” in connection with “ways.” These 
are the “ways” of human endeavor, undertaking, and enterprise. The keeping of 
the Sabbath involves a period of rest from such ways of human activity, so that one 
can reflect on the ways of God. 

3. Refraining from “speaking words” on the Sabbath. This counsel, in verse 
13d, is not aimed at maintaining total silence on the Sabbath ^ The vexing phrase 
dabber dabar , which is variously rendered with “talking idly” (R.S.V., T.E.V.), 
“speaking idle words” (N.I.V.), or in closer affinity to the original text with 
“‘speaking your own word'” (N.A.S.B.), 50 if kept in the spirit of the immediate 
context, appears to refer to any oral communication involved in the pursuit of 
man's secular affairs, enterprises, and undertakings. 

These three prohibitive injunctions are counterbalanced by several affirma¬ 
tive precepts. If the Sabbath is emptied of man's own affairs, his ow n enterprises, 
his own ways, and all the talk related thereto, then it is not only a day of freedom 
and liberation 31 from all everyday pursuits, but also a day “providing time ” 3 ' 1 for 
the deepening of the relationship between God and man. The Sabbath turns out 
to be a day of highly positive import: Sabbath observance is not a burden; it 
liberates man for meeting God.” 

Among the most signihcant precepts related to the Sabbath in the Bible is the 
one that enjoins the calling of the Sabbath a delight. The noun f oneg appears in 
connection with the Sabbath only here and means “delight, enjoyment,” 34 as it 
does in its only other appearance in the Old Testament (chap. 13:22). The 
Sabbath is no day of gloom or sadness, but a day of joy and delight. The person 
who calls the Sabbath a delight is also the one who is to delight in the Lord (chap. 
58:14). The same verbal form 45 for delighting in the Lord appears in other 
passages parallel to the lifting up of the face to the Lord (Job 22:26) and the calling 
upon God (chap. 27:10), Le>, acts of worship by the godly person who stands in 
humility before God (Ps. 37:4, 11). It appears also in connection with the joy found 
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in heing satisfied with food (Isa. 55:2; 66:11).’* Thus the idea of delight with 
regard to the Sabbath combines both worship of the Lord and finding enjoyment 
through and in Him and what He provides both spiritual and physical. 

The Sabhathkeeper is promised (1) to delight in Yahweh, (2) to ride on the 
heights of the earth, and (3) to be fed with the heritage of Jacob. The 
Sabhathkeeper will delight in God, because true Sabbathkeeping cannot be 
separated from a genuine faith relationship with the Lord of the Sabhath. The 
Sabbath is not a burdensome, ritualistic, and legalistic institution.” It is the sign of 
God’s lordship over the Sahbathkeeper. The Lord of the Sabhath will make him 
ride on the heights of the earth. This picture communicates in metaphoric 
language associated with theophanic descriptions 3 * that God grants triumph and 
victory to the Sabhathkeeper. The Sabhathkeeper is also promised to be ted with 
the “heritage of Jacob," i.e., the gifts of produce of the land (Deut. 32:13), 
promised to the forefather Jacob (Gen. 28:12- 17). The Sabbath is God’s “holy 
day.” In honoring His day the loyal worshiper acknowledges God to be his 
covenant Lord who fulfills His covenant promises. The Sabhathkeeper also enters 
each Sabbath on his Lord’s “holy day” (cf. Gen. 2:3). 

Finally we must turn to the last chapter in the hook of Isaiah for a 
consideration of the Sabbath in the new heavens and the new earth. Just as we find 
new moon and Sabbath in the first chapter of the book, so we find new moon and 
Sabbath in the last one, Isaiah 66 carries the reader into the realm of the future 
judgment and salvation of apocalyptic eschatology.' 9 It is within the setting of the 
creation of the new heavens and the new earth that the following saying appears: 

“ And it shall be, front new moon to new moon, 
and from sabbath to sabbath,”' 
all flesh will come to worship before ine.’ 
says the Lord” (verse 23)." 1 

In the realm of the new creation beyond history there will be total restoration of 
the break brought about by sin. "All Hesh” in the sense of all mankind, the 
redeemed remnant of all times, will worship before the Lord Sabbath after 
Sabbath. As the Sabbath was the climax of the first creation and destined for all 
mankind (Gen. 2:1-3), so the Sabbath will again be the climax of the new creation 
and destined again for all mankind in the new r heaven and the new earth. The 
Sabbath will thus be the only institution designed by the Creator that will link the 
first heaven and earth with the new heaven and earth. As such, the Sabbath is a 
powerful catalyst of apocalyptic eschatology and its future hope. 

The Sabbath in the Seventh* to Sixth-Century Prophets. — -Jeremiah. The 
book of Jeremiah contains a key prose sermon on the observance of the Sabbath 
(chap. 17:19-27). M Jeremiah reveals that he was to preach publicly a sermon that 
demonstrates the conditional nature of the prophecies of doom. Destruction 
could be avoided if sinful Israel would evidence true repentance. The reference to 
the Sabbath commandment comes in connection with the phrase “as I 
commanded your fathers” (verse 27; cf. chap. 7:1-8, 30), and it is explicit in the 
expression “sabbath day” (yom kaSSabbdt, chap. 27:21,22, 24; cf. Ex. 20:8, 10, 11; 
Deut. 5:12, 14, 15) and in the precepts “keep holy the sabbath" (Jer. 17:22, 24; cf. 
Ex. 20:8; Deut, 5:12) and "do no work” (Jer. 17:22, 24; Ex. 20:9, 10; Deut. 5:14). If 
Israel would be obedient to God’s law (Jer. 7:8-10; cf. chaps. 5:30, 31; 6:13-15; 
14:14) hy turning from its apostasy (chaps. 6:20; 7:21,22, 30, 31; 19:5) and from 
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desecrating the Sabbath through refraining from the carrying of burdens (chap. 
17:21, 22, 24, 27) and from working (verses 22, 24), and would keep the Sabbath 
holy (verses 22-24) and obey the Lord wholeheartedly (verses 24, 27), then the 
Lord could maintain His covenant relationship with them and save them from 
fiery destruction (verse 27). Sahhath keeping is a condition of salvation, but not the 
only one, 69 because wholehearted obedience, though inclusive of the Sabbath, 
goes beyond the keeping of the covenant sign. It includes right living in all areas of 
life—moral, social, and religious (chap. 22:1-9). 

Lamentations. The book of Lamentations, which is often ascribed to Jeremiah 
and dated in the sixth century after the fall of Jerusalem in 586 b.c., contains one 
clear reference to the Sabbath (chap. 2:6) and one disputed one (chap. 1:7). 

The Kingjames Version translation of Lamentations 1:7 renders the last line 
“The adversaries saw her, and did mock at her sabbaths.” The expression “at her 
sabbaths” is a translation of the Hehrew f word ‘al-misbateha in dependence upon 
the Latin Vulgate’s reading, "her sabbaths.Different ancient versions had 
difficulties with the Hebrew text. 66 This fact led to emendations 66 and 
reconstructions. There are some scholars who follow the Vulgate and the 
consonantal Greek readings, suggesting that the original Hebrew was Sabb'toteha, 
“her sabbaths.” 67 The majority of scholars believe that the original word is miibat, 
“cessation, ruin.” 68 If the former position is correct, then this text laments the 
mocking and laughter of the victorious adversary about the celebration of the 
Sabbath, i.e., the end of public worship. 

Without dispute the Sabbath is mentioned in Lamentations 2:6: 

“He has broken down his booth like a garden, 
he has destroyed his feast, 69 
the Lord has caused to be forgotten in Zion 
feast and sabbath, 

and he has despised king and priest 
in the indignation of his anger.” 

The context is the destruction of Israel and Zion through the blazing wrath of God 
on the day of Yahweh (verses 1,21,22). Yahweh has caused “feast and sabbath” to 
be forgotten. The holy city and its holy temple is destroyed. Therefore the 
celebrations of the appointed feasts and the weekly Sabbath have been 
terminated. This passage is part of the description of the fulfillment of the 
conditional threats of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 17:19-27; 22:1-9). The fall of 
Judah and the destruction of Zion are due not to a lack of political wisdom but to 
the sin of leaders and people. 

Ezekiel. Several chapters in the book of Ezekiel speak of the Sabbath (chaps. 
20:12-24; 22:8-26; 23:38; 44:24; 45:17; 46:1-4, 12). 7U We note the frequent 
identification “my sabbaths,” 71 i.e., Yahweh’s Sabbaths, a designation that is not 
new 77 and one that indicates that the Sabbath is the Lord’s possession, a gift of God 
to man. The injunction “sanctify [hallow] my sabbaths” (chaps. 20:20; 44:24) is 
reminiscent of the fact that the Creator had sanctified (hallowed) the Sabbath 
Himself at Creation (Gen. 2:3) 79 and that it is so commanded in the Sabbath 
commandment (Ex. 20:8; Deut. 5:12). It aims toward definite action for usage in 
behalf of God. 74 The idea of festal worship (Eze. 46:3), including the bringing of 
sacrifices (verse 4) as envisioned for the future temple (verses 1-12), is included in 
the notion of Sabbath sanctity (cf. Lev. 23:1-3). 
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The prophet Ezekiel emphasizes the "sign" Colh) 1 ’’ nature of the Sabbath (Eze. 
20:12, 20), which is closely related to that in Exodus 31:13. 76 The identification of 
the Sabbath as a sign “between me and you” proves it to be a covenant sign between 
Yahweh, the covenant God, and His chosen people Israel (cf. Gen. 17:11; Ex. 
31:13). Intimately related to the Sabbath as the unique covenant sign between God 
and H is people is the stated purpose “that they/you may know that I am Yahweh" 
(Eze. 20:12, 20). 71 The Sabbath is not only a covenant sign of identifying God’s 
people, ,H it is also a sign of knowledge 7 * that communicates that Yahweh is Israel's 
God, keeping His covenant and sanctifying His people. 

There is a strong condemnation of the profaning of the Sabbatb in the past 
(verses 13, 16,21,24) and present (chaps. 22:8; 23:38). It is to he noted that in the 
"history of sin” in Ezekiel 20, there is in addition to the profanation of the Sabbath 
a condemnation of idolatry and other infractions of God’s law (verses 13, 16, 21, 
24, 26).*" ’The same is true in Ezekiel 22 and 23, so that it is missing the point to 
conclude "that the exile was the result of the profanation of the sabbath" and that 
this is the intention of Ezekiel 20.*' The profanation of the Sabbath is pointed out 
by Ezekiel to be a major sign of the refusal of Israel to acknowledge her God as 
Lord, Saviour, and protector. It is an external manifestation, in addition toothers, 
that she has broken the covenant. 

We find, in the regulations for the future service at the new Temple, 
instructions for the bringing of sacrifices “on the feasts, and on the new moons, 
and on the sabbaths, on all the appointed feasts” (chap. 45:17). This sequence is 
identical to that of Hosea 2:11 (Heb. 2:13), and it again is best understood as 
referring to an order of increasing frequency of celebration. "Feasts" are theyear/y 
celebration of ihe major annual festivals (unleavened bread, weeks, and booths); 
“new moons" are the monthly celebrations; “sabbaths" are the weekly celebrations; 
"all the appointed feasts" stands in apposition to the former, including them all 
and any other feasts not included in them.*’ 


The Sabbath in Historical Literature 


In the historical literature of the Old Testament, references to the Sabbath 
are relatively sparse. The Sabbath appears only in 2 Kings and in the work of the 
chronicler, 

The Sabbath in 1 and 2 Kings. —The narrative of the Shunammite woman (2 
Kings 4:8-37) contains a reference to the Sabbath from the ninth century b.c.” 
When her son had suddenly died, the Shunammite woman decided to ride to the 
prophet Elisha for help. Her husband said to her, "Why will you go to him today? 
It is neither new moon nor sabbath" (verse 23). The obvious implication is that a 
prophet was normally visited on "new moon and sabbath." No travel restrictions 
existed for visiting a man of God on the Sabbath. M There is no suggestion here that 
the day of the accident, which was a regular working day, was a Sabbath.* 1 Thus 
there is no tension with the Sabbath legislation of the Pentateuch (Ex. 20:8-11; 
Deut. 5:12-15; Ex. 23:12; 34:21). It is held correctly that this Sabbath text gives 
evidence for the keeping of the Sabbath as a day of rest in preexiltc times.*® It was a 
weekly day of rest.® 7 

The account of the coup d'etat arranged by the high priest Jehoiada in 2 Kings 
11:4-12 (2 Chron. 23:4-11) suggests “that the Sabbath in the end of the ninth 
century was regularly observed.’’*® The changing of the guard of the Temple was 
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undoubtedly a weekly occurrence (1 Chron. 9:24, 25) that took place on each 
Sabbath (verse 32).™ The ruling monarch visited the Temple on the Sabbath, 
presumably for worship purposes, and the Temple court was filled with people (2 
Chron* 23:1-15)* 

The Sabbath is also mentioned in connection with King Ahaz (735 [732]-7 15 
bx .) 90 and the removal of a structure 91 used on the Sabbath (2 Kings 16:17, 18). 

The Sabbath in the Work of the Chronicler, —The chronicler 9 * refers to the 
Sabbath in a variety of connections, 9 ^ It is stated that the Kehathites had charge of 
preparing bread for each Sabbath (1 Chron. 9:32) and that burnt offerings were 
to be sacrificed in the Temple on the Sabbaths, new moons, and appointed feasts 
(chap, 23:31; 2 Chron. 2:4; 8:13; 31 ;3) iH from the time of Solomon onward. The 
gatekeepers at the Temple who change each Sabbath are priests and Levites (2 
Chron* 23:4, 8), 

The concluding chapter of 2 Chronicles contains a unique reference to the 
Sabbath: “To fulfill the word of the Lord by the mouth ofjeremiah, until the land 
had enjoyed its sabbaths. All the days that it lay desolate it kept sabbath, to fulfill 
seventy years” (chap. 36:21). It would take us too far afield to discuss the various 
opinions on the “seventy years,” and related subjects, 93 but it is clear that the 
author conceived of the Exile as the time of paying off or compensation for the 
neglect of keeping the Sabbaths, 98 There is here a close association of the themes of 
land and Sabbath, rest and Sabbath, redemption and Sabbath, restitution and 
Sabbath, and covenant and Sabbath. 

The Sabbath in Nehemiah. —The penitential prayer in Nehemiah 9:6-37 
mentions the “holy sabbath” (verse 14) as a gift from God through Moses. The 
so-called code of Nehemiah (chap, 10:31-40), which put obligations on the 
community that were sealed by a covenant, forbids any trade on the Sabbath (verse 
31). It is likely that this regulation resulted from the practices noted in Nehemiah 
13:15-22, 97 but undoubtedly it is rooted in the pentateuchal laws that command 
the keeping of the Sabbath* Evidently when Nehemiah came to Jerusalem, he 
found a lax attitude toward Sabbathkeeping* 98 The precept against buying or 
selling on the Sabbath is also extended to “a holy day” (yom qodeS w'hich means 
either theother holy days in the senseof the yearly festivals (Numbers 23, 28, 29) ,tM> 
or more likely any holy days, including the monthly new moons and all other 
festivals* 101 This reform was necessitated because of the widespread disregard for 
the Sabbath in Judah and Jerusalem. The Sabbath was “profaned” (Neh. 13:17, 
18) IW by working and trading (verses 15-22). Nehemiah also reminded the 
returnees that it was “this very thing for which our God brought upon us and upon 
this city all this misfortune*” m Here the reformer Nehemiah reflects the 
announcements of the prophets (Jer. 17:19-27; Eze. 20:12-24), who referred 
among other things to the violation of the Sabbath as the cause of future 
misfortune. He stopped the foreign traders from peddling their wares on the 
Sabbath by closing the gates of Jerusalem from sunset on Friday to sunset on 
Sabbath and made the winepress operators, farmers, fruit growers, and 
transportation workers to sanctify the Sabbath* 

Conclusion 

Our investigation of the Sabbath in the prophetic and historical literature of 
the Old Testament has indicated that the Sabbath was known and honored or 
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dishonored from the time of the united monarchy through the divided monarchy 
to the time of Nehemiah in the post-Exilic period. The Sabbath has had its ups and 
downs. Among the most significant aspects of prophetic proclamation regarding 
the Sabbath are its inseparable links with covenant, sign, and faithfulness, land 
and liberty, delight and human fulfillment, and last but not least, eschatology and 
new creation. The inevitable impression is that the Sabbath will remain as God’s 
gift to man from the first creation even to the new heavens and the new earth (Isa. 
66:22, 23). 
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ia followed bv a (treat number of exegetes) is countered by M raters, of at., P 150. because ol the link between new 
moon and Sabbath Cf E A. Leslie. haiaJt (New York, 1963). pp 244. 24$ 
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note 94, 
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for dates* see E. R. Thiele, A Chronology of the Hebrew King* (Grand Rapd*. Mich,* 1977), p, 75, 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Sabbath in the 
Intertestamental Period 


Sakae Kubo 


T HE intertestamental period brings to view several new facets regarding the 
history of the Sabbath. First, aside from the Sabbath commandment itself (Ex. 
20:8-11: Deut. 5:12-14; Lev. 23:3), the Old Testament provides surprisingly few 
specific statements regarding the manner of observing the day.* The intertesta- 
mental sources carry us beyond these and serve as a transition between the Old 
Testament and the Rabbinic period. Furthermore, these sources give information 
on Sabbath observance in wartime and in situations where the Jews were subjects 
of foreign powers. While such situations were present in the Old Testament, we 
have no similar information there regarding Sabbath observance in conjunction 
with them. A still further aspect of the Sabbath that first appears during this 
period is the setting forth, especially by Philo, of a kind of theology of the Sabbath 
necessitated by Jewish contacts with Hellenistic society. Other facets include the 
contents of the Sabbath service and the Jewish sectarian views on the Sabbath. 

The Observance of the Sabbath 

Ostraca found at Elephantine in Egypt (fifth century b.c.) mention the 
Sabbath four times. 1 One of these merely mentions the Sabbath, and nothing can 
be inferred from this except that there was an awareness of the Sabbath. A second 
ostracon is addressed to the woman Islah, who, according to Rosenthal,' is told to 
“meet the boat tomorrow on Sabbath lest they [the vegetables] get lost/spoiled ('rqy 
Ip’ mhrbibh Imh hny'bd). By the life of YHH, if not, I shall take your lif[e] (npSkfy) 
’Ikh)!" The third ostracon refers to something, perhaps the dispatching of fish, 
being done before the Sabbath. The fourth has the sentence, “I am going and will 
not come until the eve (of the Sabbath) (‘rwbk)." 

Porten also discusses the name Shabbethai, which is found four times in the 
Aramaic papyri of Elephantine-Syene and once on a sarcophagus. According to 

• Tents such as Exodus 16:29. Jeremiah 17:22. Isaiah 58:13. and Nehemiah 13:15-22 ate noted in chapters 1 
and 2. See pp, 25-27, 47-49. K 
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Tcherikover, this name was given especially in Egypt only to Jewish children born 
on the Sabbath during the Hellenistic period, but later on to others without this 
connotation* Still later, during the Roman period, the name was changed to 
Sambathion and was given to Egyptians, as well. His explanation for this is that the 
Sabbath made a deep impression on non-Jews, so that many of them adopted its 
observance without becoming Jews. 3 Porten feels that three occurrences of this 
name belong to non-Jews who were attracted by Sabbath observance.* If this is so, 
it would be highly significant, since Tcherikover finds this phenomenon only in 
the Roman period. If Porten is right, then we have non-Jews already keeping the 
Sabbath in the fifth century b.c., and this practice probably continued on through 
the Hellenistic period* 

Regarding the mention of Sabhath in the ostraca, he concludes: “At first 
glance, the person who wrote to Islah to meet the boat on the Sahhath lest the 
vegetables which he was sending that day get lost/spoiled is reminiscent of the 
contemporary men of Judah who brought grain, wine, and figs into Jerusalem on 
the Sabbath (Neh. 13:15). On the other hand, concern for the preservation of the 
vegetables and the threat to take Islah’s life unless she met the boat on the Sabbath 
may imply some extraordinary situation and indirectly attest the regular 
observance of the Sabbath, The possible dispatch of fish and the individual's 
arrival before the day of the Sabbath may indicate a deliberate unwillingness to 
profane the Sabbath by traveling or dispatching an object on that day.”* 

In this same article, Porten seeks to show that the Jews were not as syncretistic 
in their worship as has been held formerly. The only clear case of this he finds in 
the worship of AnathYHW, which he attributes to the worship of heavenly bodies 
introduced during the days of Manasseh (2 Kings 21:5; 2 Chron. 33:3, 5). The cult 
of Bethel, he feels, belongs to the Aramaeans who had a garrison at Syene in close 
proximity to the Jews. 6 

A practice that is clearly in evidence in the Rabbinic period but not mentioned 
in the Old Testament comes into view for the first time in thebookofjudith, which 
is dated by most scholars between 150 and 125 b.c. The heroine “fasted all the days 
of her widowhood, except the day before the sabbath and the sabbath itself, the 
day before the new moon and the new moon itself, and the feasts and days of 
rejoicing of the house of Israel” (chap. 8:6). Even in her mourning, since the 
Sabbath and the feasts were considered days of rejoicing, she refrained from 
fasting on those days. She also set up a tent on the roof of her house where she 
wore garments of her widowhood, but the Sabbath and feast days she spent in her 
home wearing different garments (verse 5). While the story is considered fictional 
and takes place in the days of Assyria, nevertheless it reflects customs and practices 
of the period in which it was written* 

The Book of Jubilees, written in the form of a revelation given to Moses on 
Sinai, is dated about the same time as Judith. Here for the first time we have a 
series of prohibitions regarding the Sabbath, and a forerunner of the later 
Rabbinic laws regarding the Sabbath. Fragments of this book have also been 
found at Qumrfin and are believed to be a part of the literature of the sect that 
lived there. According to Frank Cross, “The concrete contacts in theology, 
terminology, calendrical peculiarities, and priestly interests, between the editions 
of Enoch, Jubilees, and the Testaments of Levi and Naphtali found atQumran on 
the one hand, and the demonstrably sectarian works of Qumran on the other, are 
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so systematic and detailed that we must place the composition of these works 
within a single line of tradition." 7 

This being so, when God on Sinai revealed to Moses on the Sabbath that Israel 
would forsake His law, commandments, and judgments and would "go astray as to 
new moons, and sabbaths, and festivals, and jubilees, and ordinances" (Jub. 1:14, 
15), Bietenhardt" considers this as a polemic against the calendar and feasts of 
Israel that were different from those of Qumran. 

Bietenhardt also sees the Sabbath in Jubilees obtaining cosmic and 
metaphysical meaning. 9 The Sabbath is not simply observed on earth by men; it is 
ohserved in heaven, as well, and by God Himself with the angels of presence and 
the angels of sanctification (chap 2:17, 18). In fact, it was kept by the angels "in the 
heavens before it was made known to any flesh to keep Sabbath thereon on the 
earth" (verse 30). This heavenly celehration of the Sabbath with men not only took 
place after Creation (Gen. 2:2) but takes place every Sabbath. And it is for Israel 
alone that the Sabbath was made (Jub. 2:31), 

The death penalty for breaking the Sabbath is mentioned emphatically 
(verses 25,27; chap. 50:8). As in the Old Testament, work and one’s own pleasure 
are prohibited, as well as the preparation of foodand drink, drawing of water, and 
the carrying of burdens in or out of the city gales (chaps. 2:25-29; 50:7). Other 
things prohibited are cohabiting with one’s wife; the mere mention that one will 
do something or set out on a journey on the Sabbath in regard to any buying or 
selling (chap. 50:8); going on a journey; tilling one's farm; lighting a fire; riding on 
a beast; traveling hy ship; striking or killing anything; slaughtering a beast or a 
bird; catching an animal, hird, or fish; fasting; and making war (verse 12). The 
only work allowed is "burning frankincense and bringing oblations and sacrifices 
before the laird for days and for Sahbaths" (verse 10). 

The Zadokite Document, which scholars believe also comes f rom the Qumran 
community, has similarities as well as dif ferences from the Sabbath prohibitions of 
the Book of Jubilees. It is similar not only in forbidding work on the Sabbath but 
further in allowing only that to be eaten that has been prepared on the previous 
day (10:22), 111 not allowing a man to strike a stubborn beast (11:6), not fasting (11: 
5), 11 and not allowing anything to be carried from or to the house (11:7-9a). There 
are other passages that look similar but are not, These include: 10:19, "Let him not 
speak of matters of labour and work to be done on the morrow,” which sounds 
similar to the prohibition against one's saying that he will do something on the 
Sabbath or that he will set out on a journey on the Sabbath in regard to buying or 
selling; 10:23, "And let him not drink water unless it is in the camp," which is 
similar to the command in Jubilee 50:8 prohibiting one from drawing water 
without having prepared it for himself on the sixth day (but in fact, the latter 
appears more strict). According to Rabin, the Zadokite Document is more liberal 
in allowing the drawing of water anywhere inside the camp. The rabbis forbid 
drawing from a watercourse even inside a courtyard but allow this from a well 
inside the house. 1 ’ 

There are some additional items that go beyond those found in Jubilees. 
Among these is the fact that work should cease on Friday “from the time when the 
orb of the sun is distant from the gate by its own fulness" (10:15, 16). According to 
Charles, this means “just before the sun touches the horizon.’* 1 ’ A man may not 
draw water on the Sabbath, but if a man is "on a way and ‘goes down to bathe,* let 
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him drink where he stands, but let him not draw water into any [vessel]" (11:2). He 
must not strike a beast; if it is stubborn, he must not take it out of his house {116 
7) - 

Additional prohibitions not found in Jubilees are: 

1. “Let no man speak a lewd or villainous word" (10:18). 

2. “Let him not lend anything to his neighbour (or: press his neighbour for 
repayment of anything)” (10:18), 

3. “Let them not shed blood for (or: dispute about) property and gain” 
(10:18), 

4. “Let no man walk about in the field on Sabbath in order to do the work he 
requires <after> the Sabbath ends ” (11:20, 21). 

5. “Let him not walk about ‘outside his town above’ one thousand cuhits” 

( 10 : 21 ). 

6. “And of that which is lying about (lit.dost) in the field [let him not] eat” 
(10:23), 

7. “Let him not send a proselyte (or: gentile) ‘to do what he requires' on the 
Sabbath day” (11:2), 

8. “Let no man put upon himself (on the Sabbath) dirty clothes or such as 
have been put into store, unless they have [been washed] in water or are rubbed 
with frankincense” (11:4). 

9. “Let no man go after a beast (on the Sabbath) to pasture it ‘outside his town' 
for more than ‘two thousand cubits'” (11:5, 6). 

10. “[Let him not open] a pitch-sealed vessel on the Sabbath” (11:9). 

11. “Let no man carry upon himself medicaments to go out and [to go in] on 
the Sabbath” (11:10). 

12. “Let no man pick up in his dwelling-house a stone or dust” (11:11). 

13. “Let ‘the pedagogue M not carry the young child' to go out and to go in on 
the Sabbath” (11:11). 

14. “Let no man urge on his (Jewish) slave or maidservant or [hired laborer] 
on the Sabbath” (11:12), 

15. “Let no man assist a beast in birth on the Sabbath day. Even if she drops 
her new-born young into a cistern or a pit, let him not keep it (the young) alive on the 
Sabbath” (11:13, 14). 

16. “Let no man [spend the Sabbath] in a place near gentiles on the Sabbath” 
(11:15). 

17. “Let no man profane the Sabbath for the sake of property and gain on the 
Sabbath. But every living (lit.:soul of) man who falls into a place full of water or 
into a place [from which one cannot come up], let any man [bring him up] with a 
ladder or a rope or any instrument” (1 L15-17).' 5 

18. “Let no man offer on the altar on the Sabbath except the burnt-offering 
of the Sabbath; for thus it is written: ‘apart from your Sabbath-offerings 1 ” (11:17, 
18). 

There is agreement that the Qumran sect generally had a stricter view of 
Sabbath observance than the rest of the Jews. Josephus bears this out when he 
writes: “They ,., are stricter than all Jews in abstaining from work on the seventh 
day; for not only do they prepare their food on the day before, to avoid kindling a 
fire on that one, but they do not venture to remove any vessel or even to go to 
stool.” 16 Kimbrough disagrees with this judgment and puts forth his own thesis 
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that what the Zadokite Document gives us is “precise evidence as to the nature of 
‘normative’ Jewish tradition at a very early stage.’’ He accepts G. F. Moore’s 
evaluation that the strictness of the laws "was not particularly sectarian'’ but “was 
the character of the older Halakah in general,” 17 

One of the most striking differences between the Zadokite Document and 
Jubilees is the fact that the death penalty for Sabbath desecration is not mentioned 
at all. Instead, the former reads: “But everyone who goes astray so as to profane 
the Sahhath and the appointed times shall not be put to death, for it falls to men to 
guard him; and if he is healed from it, they shall guard him for a period of seven 
years, and afterwards he shall come into the assembly" (12:4-6). In this it seems to 
he more liberal even than Rabbinic Judaism, which kept the death penalty but 
emphasized that the transgression must be a complete act of work or done 
presumptuously in spite of the warning of witnesses.* 

Other differences between the two documents are: (l) The Zadokite 
Document does not mention lighting a fire on the Sabbath, although this is 
probably assumed on the basis of Exodus 35:3 and Numbers 15:32-35 and the 
command to eat only that which has been prepared on the previous day; (2) 
Jubilees prohibits traveling on sea, which is not mentioned in the Zadokite 
Document, as well as riding on an animal, slaughtering a beast or bird, catching an 
animal, bird, or fish, and making war. 

According to Bietenhardt, the Zadokite Document is stricter than the 
Rabbinic praxis in the following: the time of beginning the Sabbath; speaking a 
foolish or idle word; the length of a Sabbath day’s journey; the opening of a 
pitch-sealed vessel; the carrying of medicaments; the picking up of stone or dust 
in the house; the carrying of a young child in and out of the house; the helping of 
a man who has fallen in water. 1 " 

Philo, after mentioning that the Sabbath rest is to include one’s family, 
neighbors, freemen, and slaves, as well as bis heasts, goes further than anything 
mentioned thus far. The Zadokite Document forhids a man to eat what is lying 
about in the held (10:23), but Philo says that the Sabbath “extends also to every 
kind of trees and plants; for it is not permitted to cut any shoot or branch, or even 
a leaf, or to pluck any fruit whatsoever." 

Sabbath Observance in Situations of Conflict 

Although it really falls under the previous section, we are treating this aspect 
of Sabbath observance separately because of its prominence during this period. 
There are surprisingly no such cases mentioned in the Old Testament, even 
though there were situations of conflict during which the people of God had to live 
under foreign rulers, as in Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon. The Israelites also 
engaged in wars during this period, but nothing is said about this aspect, although 
the rabbis discussed Joshua’s march around Jericho, and Alger F. Johns seems to 
think that Nebuchadrezzar attacked Jerusalem specifically on the Sabbaths 
because presumably he knew that they would not resist him then.” 

We hear nothing about Sabbath problems during the Egyptian oppression 
before the Exodus. Presumably most of the Israelites forgot the laws of their 
fathers. However, the Sabbath seems to have great importance for the Diaspora 


* Sm pp. 82, 83. 
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Jews in Egypt during the Ptolemaic period. The three most popular Hebrew 
names during this period were Sabbathai, Simon, and Joseph/ 1 The first was given 
to a child horn on the Sabhath. Mention has also been made of the Fact that many 
non-Jews also took this name and that Gentiles bearing the name Sambathion (a 
corruption of the name) were keeping the Sabbath without becoming Jews. 
Nevertheless, in a total pagan environment it was not easy for a Jew to remain 
faithful. There is one instance of a man on the estate of Apollonios in 
Philadelphia, probably a manager of building works, who did not work on the 
Sabbath. “We should recall the vast amount of work carried out by the new settlers 
in Philadelphia, the tempo of the work, and the severity of such taskmasters as 
Apollonios or Zenon, to appreciate the steadfastness of a Jew observing the 
Sabbath under such conditions.” 22 


Life for a Jew could be very difficult working under foreign taskmasters but 
well-nigh impossible in a foreign army. Josephus lists a letter of Dolabella, 
governor of Syria, who wrote to Ephesus about 44 b.c., giving instruction 
concerning the Jews’ insistence that they “cannot undertake military service 
because they may not bear arms or march on the days of the Sabbath." In this case 
he granted them exemption from military service and allowed them to follow r their 
native customs. 23 The papyri have shown clearly that Jews served as soldiers in 
Egypt in the Ptolemaic period and even before that in the Persian period, as the 
Jewish garrison at Elephantine indicates. This continued to the Roman period, 
when the Ptolemaic army was abolished. 24 But there are no indications of Sabbath 
problems. Perhaps in a peacetime situation, accommodation could be made or the 
jews acquiesced. There is one account where they were forced into the army and 
compelled to fight on the Sabbath against their own countrymen. Nicanor wanted 
to attack Judas and felt he could do so “with complete safety on the day of rest.” 
The Jews who were forced into his army tried to dissuade him, beseeching him to 
“‘show respect for the day which he who sees all things has houored and hallowed 
above other days, 1 ” When Nicanor asked who commanded this, they replied, “‘It 


is the living Lord himself, the Sovereign in heaven, 1 " Nicanor then replied, “‘And 
I am a sovereign also, on earth, and I command you to take up arms and finish the 
king’s business. 1 ” 23 Apparently they were forced to attack but did not succeed. 

But how did they relate to the Sabbath when they were fighting for 
themselves, when they could control what they did on the Sabbath (at least on their 


part)? The hrst such situation we have recorded took place when Ptolemy Soter 
entered Jerusalem on a Sabbath unopposed and “became master of the city 
without difficulty and ruled it harshly.” 26 

Later, about 168 b,c., Andochus sent Apollonios to Jerusalem, where he 
remained peaceahly until the Sabbath, when he ordered his men to parade in arms 
since the Jews were idle. When the people came to see them, they were slain. He 
also destroyed the city walls and built the Acra, a fortified citadel occupied by 


troops, 27 

In the next such occasion under Andochus Epiphanes, when a determined 
plan of Hellenization was added to conquest, there was a different reaction. Many 
jews submitted by sacrificing to idols and profaning the Sabbath. 26 But some 
refused and fled into the wilderness. The enemy pursued them and intentionally 
attacked them on the Sabbath, Mattathias and his followers refused to defend 


themselves, saying, “‘Let us all die in our innocence/ 11 The result was disaster. 
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Faced with the dilemma of fighting on the Sabbath or suffering annihilation, the 
survivors chose the former. “‘Let us,”’ they determined, "‘fight against every man 
who comes to attack us on the sabbath day; let us not die as our brethren died in 
their hiding places.Josephus adds, "We continue the practice of fighting even 
on the Sabbath whenever it becomes necessary.”” The Book of Jubilees, written a 
little later than this event, prohibits war on the Sabbath. Perhaps it represents a 
group that rigidly maintained the strict observance of the Sabbath even if it meant 
annihilation. At any rate, it must have been made with conscious awareness of the 
problem of the observance of Sabbath in wartime. 

During the Maccabean period, this practice of defending themselves when 
attacked but not fighting offensively on the Sabbath seems to have been followed. 
Judas fought against Nicanor when the latter attacked him on the Sabbath,' 1 and 
Jonathan did likewise when Bacchides attacked him on the Jews’ sacred day.' 1 
Josephus, also, during the Great War, followed this practice when he was in 
command of a troop at Tarichaeae.” Apparently, the enemy generals were not 
fully aware of the Jews’ decision to defend themselves on the Sabbath. However, 
even when the Jews could take advantage, they did not attack the enemy on the 
Sabbath. Even though Judas and his forces had routed Nicanor and had pursued 
him for some distance, "they were obliged to return because the hour was late. For 
it was the day before the sabbath, and for that reason they did not continue their 
pursuit.” They kept the Sabbath, and on the next day they distributed the spoils.* 
On another occasion Judas had Gorgias in flight, but since the Sabbath was coming 
on, he stopped so his forces could observe the day." 

Even though they fought to defend themselves on the Sabbath, the Sabbath 
remained very important for the Jews, and their enemies were well aware of this. 
Thus when Demetrius sought the alliance of Jonathan, one of his proposals was 
that “on the Sabbaths and all festivals and the three days preceding a festival the 
Jews shall be exempt from labour,”' 1 ' and John Hyrcanus, who was forced to 
accompany Antiochus VII Sidetes to fight against the Parthians, even in this type 
of relationship persuaded the king to remain in one place not only for the Sabbath 
but also for Pentecost, which happened to precede the Sabbath that year, since on 
those days the Jews were not permitted to march.' 7 

Different strategies could be used against the Jews, assuming that the enemies 
knew how they would behave on the Sabbath. Knowing that they would defend 
themselves only if attacked and that therefore if there were no imminent sign of 
attack the Jews would relax, their enemies could attack them by surprise. This is 
exactly what Ptolemy Lathy rus did (c. 100 b.c.) when he attacked "Asochis, a city of 
Galilee, on the Sabbath, and taking it by storm, captured about ten thousand 
persons and a great deal of booty besides." SK Another type of strategy would be for 
the enemy to make other types of military preparations short of an attack. This is 
the tack that Pompey followed in capturingjerusalem. Concerning this, Josephus 
says; 

“But if it were not our national custom to rest on the Sabbath day, the 
earthworks would not have been finished, because the Jews would have prevented 
this; for the Law permits us to defend ourselves against those w r ho begin battle and 
strike us, but it does not allow us to fight against an enemy that does anything else. 

“Of this fact the Romans were well aware, and on those days which we call the 
Sabbath, they did not shoot at the Jews or meet them in hand to hand combat, but 
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instead they raised earthworks and towers, and brought up their siege-engines in 
order that these might be put to work the following day." 39 

Under Roman rule, the Jews were quite free to practice their religion, 
including the observance of the Sabbath. We have already mentioned Dolabella's 
letter to Ephesus exempting the Jews from military service so that they would not 
have conflicts over the Sabbath and problems concerning their food, Josephus lists 
several other decrees and letters granting the Jews permission to observe their 
Sabbaths. 40 Their conflicts centered upon the question of images rather than the 
Sabbath. 

Nevertheless, there were incidents that related to the Sabbath. Philo mentions 
one such case, although his interest is more to point out an example of vainglory. 
He mentions "one of the ruling class" who wanted to do away with the Sabbath. He 
commanded the Jews to do things forbidden on the Sabbath, “thinking that if he 
could destroy the ancestral rule of the Sabbath it would lead the way to irregularity 
in all other matters, and a general backsliding." But thejews refused, so he tried to 
persuade them through reason: 

“'Suppose/ he said, 4 there was a sudden inroad of the enemy or an inundation 
caused by the river rising and breaking through the dam, or a blazing 
conflagration or a thunderholt or famine, or plague or earthquake, or any other 
trouble either of human or divine agency, will you stay at home perfectly quiet? Or 
will you appear in public in your usual guise, with your right hand tucked inside 
and the left held close to the flank under the cloak lest you should even 
unconsciously do anything that might help to save you? And will you sit in your 
conventicles and assemble your regular company and read in security your holy 
books, expounding any obscure point and in leisurely comfort discussing at length 
your ancestral philosophy? No, you will throw all these off and gird yourselves up 
for the assistance of yourselves, your parents and your children, and the other 
persons who are nearest and dearest to you, and indeed also your chattels and 
wealth to save them too from annihilation. 

“'See then/ he went on, *1 who stand before you am all the things I have 
named. I am the whirlwind, the war, the deluge, the lightning, the plague of 
famine or disease, the earthquake which shakes and confounds what was firm and 
stable; I am constraining destiny, not its name but its pow r er, visible to your eyes 
and standing at your side/" 41 

Philo does not tell us whether the ruler succeeded or failed; but since he could 
not force them through pressure, it is likely that he failed through persuasion. 
Nevertheless, Philo provides us here with a good example of the type of reasoning 
that must have been presented to persuade the Jews in some instances to go 
further than they were accustomed in their observance of the Sabbath. 

At the beginning of the Jewish revolt after Vespasian landed in Syria, 
Antiochus, whose father was chief magistrate of thejews in Antioch, not only 
denounced his father and other Jews but did not allow them “to repose on the 
seventh day," instead compelling them “to do everything exactly as on other days; 
and so strictly did he enforce obedience that not only at Antioch was the weekly 
day of rest abolished, but the example having been started there spread for a short 
time to the other cities as well." 42 

In the desperate war that broke out between the Romans and thejews, the 
Romans could not rely on what thejews would do on the Sabbath. In the past their 
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enemies surprised them because they knew what they would do. But in this war we 
find the opposite taking place. Since the Romans expected the Jews to act in a 
certain way, and they did not, the Romans were surprised. The first instance of 
this was the massacre of the Roman garrison on the Sabbath, "a day on which from 
religious scruples Jews abstain even from the most innocent acts.” 41 Josephus 
expresses his disapproval of this Sabbath massacre when he adds further, “The 
same day and at the same hour, as it were by the hand of Providence, the 
inhabitants of Caesarea massacred the Jews who resided in their citv.” 44 Another 
instance of this was when John tricked Titus into postponing the surrender of the 
people of Cischala from the Sabbath to the next day so that he could escape during 
the night. 11 

And as the war came to its climax and reached Jerusalem, Jose ph us writes: 
‘‘The Jews, seeing the war now approaching the capital, abandoned the feast and 
rushed to arms; and, with great confidence in their numbers, sprang in disorder 
and with loud cries into the fray, with no thought for the seventh-day of rest, for it 
was the very sabbath which they regarded with special reverence.” 46 

TheJ ewish dilemma of keeping the Sabbath holy and dying or fighting on the 
Sabbath and surviving is well expressed in Agrippa IIs speech just before the 
Jewish rebellion. 


M ‘If vnu observe your sabbath customs and refuse to take any action on 


that daw you will undoubtedly be easily defeated, as were your forefathers In 

j ^ p H 

Pompey. who pressed the siege most vigorously on the days when the besieged 
remained inactive; if, on the contrary , you transgress the law of your ancestors, I 
fail to see wliai further object you will have for hostilities, since your one aim is 
to preserve inviolate all the institutions of voui fathers. How could you invoke the 
aitl of the Deitv, after deliberately omitting to pav Him the service which vou owe 
Him?'” 47 


The answer to this is given aptly by Asinaeus, who with his brother Anilaeus 
had set up an independent enclave in Mesopotamia about the time of Gaius’ death 
(a.d. 4 1) and when the Jews were being massacred there. When Asinaeus heard of 
the satrap of Babylonia's plan to attack him on the Sabbath, he sent scouts out to 
investigate. They came back with the report that it was true and that they were 
caught in a trap and "our hands are tied because the commandment of our 
ancestral law orders us to do no work.” Apparently they thought it improper even 
to defend themselves on the Sabbath. However, Asinaeus’ response was that it was 
"better observance of the law, instead of gladdening the foe by a death without 
anything accomplished, to take his courage in his hands, let the straits into which 
he had fallen excuse violation of the law, and die, if he must, exacting a just 
vengeance.” 4(4 His resolve strengthened his forces, and they defeated the enemy. 

Later on, after Asinaeus had been poisoned, Anilaeus learned that the 
Parthian leader Mithridates had set up camp with the idea of attacking him the 
next day, which was the Sabbath. He made a night march (Friday night) and 
attacked the Parthians at 3:00 a.m. Sabbath morning, slew a host of soldiers, 
captured Mithridates, and put the rest to flight. 49 Thus the Jews chose not only 
self-defense on the Sabbath but even attack to defeat their enemies and preserve 
their way of life. For them it was “better observance of the law” to fight and die if 
need be to protect their religious rights, even if it meant at the moment that they 
had to transgress the very laws they sought to uphold. 


l'SISAH-5 
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Religious Activities on the Sabbath 

Very little is mentioned of the religious activities that were carried on on the 
Sahhath. Josephus mentions that one of the priests stood near the tower of the 
southwest corner of the Temple “to give notice, by sound of trumpet, in the 
afternoon of the approach, and on the following evening of the close, of every 
seventh day, announcing to the people the respective hours for ceasing work and 
for resuming their labours. 

At the Temple the priests served daily; but on the Sabbath, new moons, and 
feast days the high priest accompanied them, Philo discusses the Sabbath 
sacrifices, the placing of the shewbread on the table and the frankincense and salt 
on the loaves, 51 but does so on the basis of the Old Testament rather than current 
practice. 

Every Sahhath the Jews gathered in the synagogues “to listen to the Law and 
to obtain a thorough and accurate knowledge of it.” 5? Philo describes in some 
detail what goes on in the synagogue: “And indeed they do always assemble and sit 
together, most of them in silence except when it is the practice to add something to 
signify approval of what is read. But some priest who is present or one of the elders 
reads the holy laws to them and expounds them point by point till about the late 
afternoon, when they depart having gained both expert knowledge of the holy 
laws and considerable advance in piety/ 153 

Philo more frequently describes these activities as “studying philosophy’ 1 and 
occupying themselves “with the philosophy of their fathers, dedicating that time 
to the acquiring of knowledge and the study of the truths of nature,” He 
summarizes the truths and principles studied under two heads: “one of duty to 
God as shewn by piety and holiness, one of duty to men as shewn by humanity and 
justice,” Moreover, he calls the synagogues “schools of good sense, temperance, 
courage, justice, and the other virtues,” as well as prudence, piety, and holiness. 51 

The Sabbath was to be devoted to the “one sole object of philosophy with a 
view to the improvement of character and submission to the scrutiny of 
conscience.” 55 Every Sabbath they should examine “whether any offence against 
purity had been committed in the preceding days, and exact from themselves in 
the council-chamber of the soul, with the laws as their fellow-assessors and 
fellow-examiners, a strict account of what they had said or done in order to correct 
what had been neglected and to take precaution against repetition of any sin.” 56 

According to Philo, the Therapeutae isolated themselves for six days but 
came together on the Sabbath. His description of the service itself is quite similar 
to the regular synagogue worship that he described above. 

“But every seventh day they meet together as for a general assembly and sit in 
order according to their age in the proper attitude, with their hands inside the 
robe, the right hand between the breast and the chin and the left withdrawn along 
the Bank. Then the senior among them who also has the fullest knowledge of the 
doctrines which they profess comes forward and with visage and voice alike quiet 
and composed gives a well-reasoned and wise discourse. He docs not make an 
exhibition of clever rhetoric like the orators or sophists of to-day but follows 
careful examination by careful expression of the exact meaning of the thoughts, 
and this does not lodgejust outside the ears of the audience but passes through the 
hearing into the soul and there stays securely. All the others sit still and listen 
showing their approval merely by their looks or nods.” 57 
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He further describes the synagogue as having a double enclosure, with the 
women segregated from the men with a low wall between. 

However, the synagogue seems to have been used on the Sabbath for other 
purposes than instruction in the law. Josephus describes a meeting held in the 
synagogue of Tiberias on Sabbath where a political discussion was carried on that 
could easily have led to a riot “had not the arrival of the sixth hour, at which it is 
our custom on the Sabbath to take our midday meal, broken off the meeting.’ 1 '' 

The Theology of the Sabbath 

Here we deal with the Sabbath not from the standpoint of what can and 
cannot he done or what religious activities are performed on it, but from the 
standpoint of its deeper meanings as derived from its various components, such as 
its being the seventh day, a day of rest, or a day of spiritual emphasis. The one who 
developed this aspect of the Sabbath more than anyone else, in fact almost 
exclusively, was Philo. Naturally, some of his reasoning will seem fanciful to us 
today, but in the context of his time, especially for those who understood the 
philosophical currents that influence Philo, it would have been cogent. 

Philo develops his theology on the Sabbath with reference to the meaning of 
the number seven , w to the universal significance of the Sabbath as the hirthday of 
the world/ 1 to the philosophical meaning of resting, 61 and to the equality and 
freedom to which it points. M 

Miscellaneous Elements 

The Numbering of the Sabbaths. —According to the Qumran calendar, every 
year and everv quarter began on a Wednesday. Since there were 364 days in a 
year, 30 days in a month, and with an extra day added every three months, each 
quarter had exactly 13 weeks. Thus the least days always fell on the same day of 
the week every year, and none of these fell on the Sabhath. 6,1 There is also evidence 
that the Sabbaths were numbered throughout the year. Bauntgarten thinks that 
this practice of numbering the Sabhaths was not confined to the Qumran sect hut 
was common practice among the Jews and Samaritans of the time. w 

Sabbath Observed Before Creation. —Philo, in the context of the falling of 
manna, says that the Sabbath "has held the place of honour in nature, not merely 
from the time when the world was framed, but even before the heaven and all that 
sense perceives came into being." w 

Samaritans Kept Sabbath, but for Different Reason. —Josephus relates that 
at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes the Samaritans sought to dissociate themselves 
as much as possible from the Jews and their practices. They thus gave different 
reasons for their observance of the Sabbath: “Our forefathers because of certain 
droughts in their country, and following a certain ancient superstition, made it a 
custom to observe the day which is called the Sabbath by the Jews.” 66 

Etymology of Sabbath. —Apion’s explanation for the Sabbath is that on the 
sixth day after the Jew’s left Egypt they developed tumors in the groin and so when 
they reached Judea they rested on that seventh day and called it sabbaton, 
preserving the Egyptian terminology of the disease of the groin that is called 
"sabbo.’’ Josephus attributes this to "either gross impudence or shocking 
ignorance; there is a wide difference between sabbo and sabbaton. Sabbaton in the 
Jews’ language denotes cessation from all work, while sabbo among the Egyptians 
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signifies, as he states, disease of the groin.” 67 

The Eighth Day.—Although 2 Enoch 33:1,2 connected the days of Creation 
with the history of the world as consisting of a world-week of 7,000 years and did 
not refer to a day of worship, it did mention the term “eighth day,” and this was 
most probably the basis for Barnabas’ use of this term for Sunday. 66 Barnahas had 
earlier used the Creation scheme in the same way as 2 Enoch. 69 The author of 2 
Enoch considers the eighth day as the commencement of “a time of not-counting, 
endless, with neither years nor months nor weeks nor days nor hours.” 76 He does 
not explicitly mention the seventh thousand-year period as a millennium, but 
Barnabas does this. In a sense, then, according to the scheme of the world-week, 
the Sabbath serves not only as a type of this millennium of the seventh 
thousand-year day but also for the age to come, which begins with the eighth 
thousand-year period. It is interesting to find that at the death of Eve, the 
archangel tells Seth: ‘“Man of God, mourn not for the dead more than six days, for 
on the seventh day is the sign of the resurrection and the rest of the age to come; 
on the seventh day the Lord rested from all His works.’" 51 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Rabbinic Sabbath 


Robert M* Johnston 


O F the numerous Jewish denominations in existence before a.d. 70, only two 
survived the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple. 1 One of these was 
Christianity and the other was Pharisaism* 3 Deprived of the Temple and finding it 
necessary to adjust to the devastating results of a tragic war and a dramatically 
altered outlook, Pharisaism necessarily changed* I his post-A.D* 70 continuation of 
Pharisaism is referred to as Rabbinic Judaism, and from it virtually all modern 
forms of Judaism are descended. The present chapter provides a brief sketch of 
the Sabbath as it is regarded and observed in classical Rabbinic Judaism* 3 

One of the distinguishing features of Pharisaism had been its high regard for 
oral tradition. The Pharisees claimed to be heirs of Ezra the scribe and his court 
known as the Great Assembly, the heginning of the Sanhedrin. Indeed, Ezra and 
the Great Assembly were regarded as transmitters of oral laws that could be traced 
all the way back to Moses. 1 The oral laws usually took the form of an interpretation 
or application of some proof text from the Old Testament Scriptures, given as the 
considered opinion of a noted rabbi and supported by the majority vote of the 
other rabbis in the court or academy. h But legal decisions by the Sanhedrin or even 
individual rabbis could be authoritative even w hen they could not be proved from 
the Bible* The charter for such nonscriptural laws, known as geziroth (rabbinical 
prohibitions; singular, gezerah) and takkanoth (positive enactments by court or 
rabbi; singular, takkanah ), was seen in Deuteronomy 17:1 L Rabbinic Judaism is 
thus the Old Testament interpreted by the tradition. 

For a long time the oral law was indeed oral; there was an inhibition against 
writing it down for fear that it might be treated as Scripture. Instead, it was stored 
up in the heads of the rabbis and their disciples. However, as scholars continually 
added to the body of tradition, it grew so massive that memories were too severely 
taxed* Even more seriously, the deaths of large numbers of leading scholars in the 
great Jewish wars of the first and second centuries (a.d* 66-70 and 132-135) and 
the persecution that followed the latter war made it apparent that the memories of 
men were too fragile a record* A teacher's head severed from his body is a book 
that can no more be read! And hence, the oral tradition came to be written down. 
Sometime after a.d. 135 Rabbi Meir made a compilation of laws known to 
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him. To this collection more was added, and at the beginning of the third-century 
Rabbi Judah the Prince made the basic codification of Rabbinic law known as the 
Mishnah, which remains the fundamental guide for orthodox Jewish life to this 
day. The Mishnah consists of sixty-three books, or “tractates," each dealing with a 
different subject. The tractates dealing the most with the Sabbath laws are entitled 
Shabbath and Erubin. 1 One can as little understand the Jewish religion without a 
knowlege of the Mishnah as one can understand Christianity while ignorant of the 
New Testament." 

But Rabbinic interpretation and lawmaking did not terminate, and tile 
process of amplification continued. This produced a massive elaboration of 
the Mishnaic tractates known as the Centura. The basic Mishnah texts together 


with their Centura expansions are known as the Talmud.' There are actually 
twoTahnuds: the Palestinian (or "Jerusalem”) 'Talmud, compiled about a.d. 100, 
and the more authoritative Babylonian Talmud, compiled about a hundred 
years later. These are the most important sources for our study of the Rabbinic 


Sabbath. 

Roughly speaking, the works so far mentioned are topically arranged. 
Besides these Rabbinic works that are topically arranged, there are other works in 
the form of running commentary on the Biblical texts; these are called midrashtm 
(singular, midrash). Midrashtm are of various types: halakk (legal; these are the 
oldest type), expositional and homiletic, Reference will be made in this chapter to 
Mekilta of Rabbi Ishmael, the Mid rash Rabbah. The Mid rash on Psalms, and Pesikta 
Rabbati.'" 

Even alter the Talmud was completed, the rabbis continued to deliver legal 
decisions about the Sabbath, as they did about all other important questions in 
|ewish life. The opinions are known as respoma. Attempts have been made to 
digest all of these vast materials for easy reference. Perhaps the most readable 
such digest was made by Maimonides (Moses ben Maimon) in the twelfth century, 
but the most authoritative digest of Jewish law today is the Shulchan Aruch, 
prepared by Joseph Karo in the sixteenth century. 11 

We shall now see what these sources have to tell us about the Sabbath. 


Importance of the Sabbath 

No other institution is more important to Judaism than the Sabbath, and only 
circumcision comes near equaling it. The rabbis regarded the Sabbath as equaling 
in importance all the other precepts of the Torah combined. 12 It was said, “He who 
observes the Sabbath is kept far from sin." ,!1 One sermon has the Lord declaring, 
“O My people, behold, you have annulled all Ten Commandments. Nevertheless, 
if you had kept one Commandment... I would have forgiven you. And which 
Commandment is this? It is the Commandment concerning the Sabbath day." M 
Shabbath is the longest tractate in the Mishnah, and the subject is dealt with 
repeatedly in the other tractates. 11 

Not only was the Sabbath an essential feature of Jewish identity, but it was 
regarded as a way of witnessing to men about the Creator 16 The matter was 
graphically put this way: "The Sabbath adds holiness to Israel. Why is the shop of 
so-and-so closed? Because he keeps the Sabbath. Why does so-and-so abstain from 
work? Because he keeps the Sabbath. He thus bears witness to Him by whose word 
the world came into being that He created His world in six days and rested on the 
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seventh. And thus it says: 'Therefore ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and I am 
God* (Isa. 43:12).” 17 

Cardinal gifts of privileges, blessings, and deliverances were promised to 
Israel as a reward for success in Sabbathkeeping. 1 * 1 Above all, the final redemption 
was said to hinge upon correct observance of the Sabbath. Rabbi Johanan said in 
the name of Simeon ben Yohai: “If Israel were to keep two Sabbaths according to 
the laws thereof, they would be redeemed immediately/’^ Rabbi Levi said: “If 
Israel kept the Sabbath properly even for one day, the son of David would come. 
Why? Because it is equivalent to all the commandments. 1 2[J Isaiah 30:15 was cited 
to show that true repentance (“returning") and Sabbathkeeping (“rest'*) were the 
conditions of salvation, the way to hasten the coming of the Messiah. 

The Sabbath in Haggadah 

As to content, all Jewish teaching is divided into tw r o categories: Halakah (law) 
and Haggadah (lore). The latter, w r hich includes strictly theological questions and 
speculations as contrasted with standards of conduct, draw r s our attention first. 
Simeon ben Lakish made this comparison: “It is the way of the world that even a 
king who considers himself enlightened might say to his servants: ‘Work one day 
for yourselves and six days for me. 1 Not so the Holy One, blessed be He. This is 
what the Holy One, blessed be He, says to Israel: 'My children, keep six days for 
yourselves, and keep only one day for Me/" 2] 

It is characteristic of Haggadah that it is filled with parables, legends, and 
lively imaginary dialogues such as this one, which hinges on the fact that the 
seventh day, unlike the other days of the week, is not followed by an 
even-numbered day, and the fact that in late Hebrew the same word, kiddash> 
meant both to hallow and to betroth: 22 “The Sabbath spoke right up to the Holy 
One, blessed be He: Each of the days has a mate, but I have no mate. The Holy 
One, blessed be He, replied: The congregation of Israel will be thy mate. And 
when Israel stood on Mount Sinai, God said: Remember the special thing I told the 
Sabbath, namely that the congregation of Israel is to be thy mate, as it is said: 
Remember the Sabbath day to hallow it' (Ex. 20:8)." 23 

It became the custom of many Jews to follow' the example attributed to the 
first-century Rabhi Hanina, who donned his best robe and stood at sunset on the 
beginning of Sabbath, exclaiming, “Come and let us go forth to welcome the 
queen Sabbath," and the example of Rahhi Jannai, who similarly attired himself 
and met the Sabbath with the w r ords, “Come, O bride, Come, O bride!" 21 Friday 
night was a time of connubial consummation. 

Altering the metaphor, Israel is the bride, God her husband, and the Sabbath 
the time of their union. 25 These figures imply that the Sahbath is Israel's exclusive 
privilege, for it is like the wife of another to the heathen. Rabbi Johanan put it 
thus: “In mundane affairs, when a king and his consort are sitting and conversing 
together, should one come and interrupt them, does he not thereby make himself 
liable to punishment of death? So, too, the Sabbath is a reunion between Israel and 
God, as it is said, It is a sign between Me and the children of Israel (Ex. 31:17); 
therefore any non-Jew who, being uncircumdzed, thrusts himself between them 
incurs the penalty of death." 26 

The foregoing parable was told to explain a point made by both Jose ben 
Hanina and Simeon ben Lakish: “A Gentile who keeps the Sabbath deserves 
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death.” 11 It was considered that the Lord gave the Sabbath only to Israel, not to the 
heathen.*" 

A corollary to this exclusivistic idea of the Sabbath was the common Rabbinic 
view that the Sabbath command was given first at Sinai, though there were many 
deviations from that opinion.** According to one variation, the Sabbath was 
known to Adam, who composed Psalm 92. 1,1 Indeed it was said that Adam sinned 
on the day he was created, but because the Sahhath interceded for him, he was not 
driven out of the Garden until the end of the Sabbath. 11 Thereafter, according to 
this view, the Sabbath was forgotten until the time of Moses. 12 

Many of these ideas can be traced hack to intertestamental times, as can be the 

H 

view that many of the patriarchs observed the Sabbath, particularly Jacob and 
Joseph; the case of Abraham was more debated. 11 There was also a belief that 
M oses obtained for the Israelites in Egypt the privilege of Sabhathk.eeping before 
his Hight. 11 Sanhedrin 56b reasons that the fourth and fifth commandments were 
part of a special revelation to the Israelites at Marah {Ex. 15:25) prior to the giving 
of the law at Sinai, or even before the giving of manna (Exodus 16); the rabbis 
recognized that “your God commanded you" (Deut. 5:15, 16. R.S.V.) must refer 
to pre-Sinaitic commandments. But it is nowhere suggested that anyone before 
Abraham kept the Sabbath except Adam and God, and possibly other celestial 
beings. 1 ' 

If these were the Rahbinic views of the Sabbath’s past, what of its future? The 
Sabbath is seen as an island of eternity within time, a foretaste of the world to 
tome. I amid 7:1 declares that Psalm 92, the psalm sung by the Levites in the 
Temple on the Sabbath, is “a song for the time that is to come, for the day that shall 
be all Sabbath and rest in the life everlasting." 1fi 

Closely related to this conception was the ancient teaching about the cosmic 
week, deduced from Psalm 90:4, according to which six thousand years of earth’s 
history would be followed by a thousand vears of desolation, which corresponds 
also to the sabbatical year of release, when slaves were freed and the land lay fallow 
(Ex. 21:2; 23:11; et cetera). This conception, which can be traced back at least to 
the intertestamental pseudepigrapha, 17 is also connected with Psalm 92 and the 
idea of the eschatological Sabbath in Sanhedrin 97a, b. Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, 
chapter 19, states the doctrine concisely: “The Holy One, blessed be He, created 
seven millennia ('olamin), and of them all He chose the seventh millennium only; 
the six millennia are for the going in and coming out for war and peace. The 
seventh millennium is entirely Sabbath and rest in the life everlasting." 1 " 

Somehow parallel to the doctrine of the eschatological Sabbath is the notion 
that lost souls are given respite from punishment in the nether world on the 
Sabbath. As soon as the Sabbath begins, an angel named Dumah, who is in charge 
of the souls, cries out, “Come out of Gehenna!” And the souls are released and not 
judged on the Sabbath. When the Jews finish the service that closes the Sabbath, 
Dumah again cries aloud and says, “Come out and come to the house of the 
shadow of death and of chaos.” 19 


The rabbis were called upon to explain God's own activity on the Sabbath. 
Tinneus Rufus, the Roman governor who martyred Rabbi Akiba, stated to Akiba, 
“ ‘If it is as you say that the Holy One, blessed be He, honours the Sabbath, then He 
should not stir up winds or cause the rain to fall on that day.’ ‘You fool!’ Akiba 
exclaimed; ‘it is like one who carries objects four cubits.' ’’ 40 Here Akiba appeals to 
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the rule of erub t according to which a man is permitted to carry most objects within 
his private domain, or four cubits in the public domain. But the w hole universe is 
God’s private domain. 

In another illustration, three other rabbis are depicted as silencing objections 
when, while visiting Rome, they taught that God keeps His own commandments: 
“There happened to be a sectarian there, who accosted them as they were going 
out with the taunt: ‘Your words are only falsehood. Did you not say that God says a 
thing and fulfils it? Then why does He not observe the Sabbath?’ They replied: 
‘Wretch! Is not a man permitted to carry on the Sabbath in his own courtyard?’ He 
replied: Yes. 1 Whereupon they said to him: ‘Both the higher and the lower 
regions are the courtyard of God, as it says, “The whole earth is full of his glory” 
[Isa. 6:3], and even if a man carries a distance of his own height, does he 
transgress? 1 The other agreed. ‘Then, 1 said they, ‘it is written, “Do not I fill heaven 
and earth?” 1 (Jer. 23:24).”" 

An alternative explanation for God’s activity on the Sabbath was that work 
was permitted to be done on the Sabbath within the sanctuary, but the whole 
universe is God’s Temple: “To you it shall be a holy day. To God however it is like 
a profane day.” 12 In any case, against such a background, the statement of Jesus in 
John 5:17, “ *My Father is working still, and 1 am working’ 11 (R.S.V.), is a claim to 
divinity in more than one way. 

The Sabbath in Halakah 

When we turn from Jewish beliefs (Haggadah) about the Sabbath to the rules 
(Halakah) about keeping it, we are prone to think that we are on familiar ground, 
for who has not heard about the burdensome legalism, so well known from the 
Gospels? It may come as a surprise, therefore, to learn that the Rabbinic laws were 
in certain significant aspects a relaxation from far stricter Halakah held by earlier 
Jewish sects. 15 Stricter rules about many Sabbath practices are found not only in 
earlier non-Rabbinic documents, such as the Book ofjubilees (especially chapter 
50), theZadokite Document (13:1-27; 14:6), H1 and the Dead Sea scrolls, but also in 
the recorded practices of the Essenes, the Samaritans, and the Falashas.'" 

Rabbinic practices represent an alleviation of the stricter rules, accomplished 
either by flatly contradicting them, or—more characteristically—by elaborating 
more rules that permit exceptional or general circumvention of prior rules. There 
are several striking illustrations of this tendency. The so-called “older” Halakah 
interpreted Jeremiah 17:22 very literally as a prohibition against carrying 
anything out of or into a house; but Shabbath 1:1 circumvents this by allowing two 
persons, by a carefully prescribed procedure, to pass an object between them from 
outside to inside or the reverse. The Samaritans, Falashas, and Karaites 
interpreted Exodus 16:29 very strictly, never leaving their dwellings on the 
Sabbath; but the Pharisees set up limits within which a person could lawfully move 
on the Sabhath—the “Sabbath day’s journey” of 2,000 cubits mentioned in Acts 
1:12. Indeed, the Mishnah contains an entire tractate, Erubin, describing a legal 
fiction whereby these limits could be joined together to extend freedom of 
movement even further. 

In some cases the Rabbinic rules seem deliberately to have contravened the 
rules of earlier sects, and the contraventions are generally in the direction of 
greater convenience or humanitarianism. This relaxation had already begun in 
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the time of Jesus. The Zadokite Document lays down among its Sabbath rules: “No 
man shall help an animal in its delivery on the Sabbath day. And if it falls into a pit 
or ditch, he shall not raise it on the Sabbath.... And if any person falls into a place 
of water or into a place of darkness he shall not bring him up by a ladder or a cord 
or instrument.” 1h That such rules were already reversed or repudiated by the 
Pharisees in Jesus’ lime can be seen from Luke 14:5, which is in harmony with 
Rabbinic principles, as will appear below. 

Still more striking are two further examples. The Book of Jubilees 50:8 
declared that “whoever lies with his wife” desecrates the Sabhath and “shall die," 
which agrees with the principles of the Samaritans, Falashas, and Karaites; but 
marital cohabitation on Friday night was encouraged by the rabbis, as will be seen 
below.'" Finally, Exodus 35:3 was understood by Samaritans, Essenes, Falashas, 
and Karaites to forbid all fire on the Sabbath. Hence, these groups passed Friday 
night in darkness. But the rabbis understood the prohibition to apply only to 
kindling a fire (or extinguishing one) on the Sabbath; if a lamp was lit before the 
commencement of the Sabbath, it could be left burning. In fact, the lighting of the 
Sabbath lamps was, as we shall see, a positive duty in every home.” 

The Rabbinic multiplication of rules was largely intended to make the law 
easier to obey, to spell out exceptions, to explain contraventions.” 


Activities Taking Precedence Over Sabbath Rest 

The essence of the Rabbinic understanding of the Sabbath prohibitions was 
the avoidance of purposive, productive labor, as will be illustrated below. But 
certain circumstances were recognized in which the Sabbath law could be 
suspended so that activities that otherwise would have been regarded as breaking 
the Sabbath were permitted. For the most part these activities that took 
precedence over the Sabhath rest were connected with ceremonial duties, military 
action, and the saving of life. 

The most notable ritual that superseded the Sabbath was circumcision, which 
normally had to take place the eighth day after birth. “R. Jose the Galilean says: 
Great is circumcision, for it sets aside the Sabbath, which is very important and the 
profanation of which is punishable by extinction.”'*' If the eighth day fell on the 
Sahbath, even the necessary preparations for the operation were lawful, though 
Rabbi Akiba laid down the rule, "Any act of work that can be done on the eve of the 
Sabbath does not override the Sabbath, but what cannot be done on the eve of the 
Sabbath [for ceremonial purposes] overrides the Sabbath.”" But this was done 
only if the birth had clearly taken place the previous Sabbath, making the eighth 
day also a Sabbath. If the case was doubtful, as when the boy was born at twilight 

Friday, the circumcision was put off until what might be considered the tenth day, 
Sunday. M 

As Jesus pointed out on one occasion (Matt. 12:5), work done in connection 
with the Temple ritual was lawful on Sabbath. Even after the Temple was 
destroyed, the rabbis carefully preserved and even elaborated the laws about its 
services, for they still retained a wistful hope that these services would some day be 
restored. Thus we find: “The offerings of the congregation override the Sabbath 
and the laws of uncleanness, but the offerings of the individual override neither 
the Sabbath nor the laws of uncleanness," exceptions being “the baken cakes of the 
high priest and the bullock offered on the Day of Atonement,” because “they must 
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be offered at a fixed time/' 53 While the baken cakes of the high priest (Lev, 6:21) 
could be made on the Sabbath, the two loaves of Leviticus 23:17 and the 
shewbread could not be made then, following Akiba’s rule. M In general, if the 
Mosaic law fixed a calendrical day for any ceremonial act, that date was observed 
even if it fell on a Sahbath, Such acts included removing and burning all leavened 
bread before Passover; slaughtering the Passover lamb, but not roasting it; and 
reaping the omer of barley that was offered on the second day of Passover 
according to Leviticus 23:10, 1 L 55 

The matter was carried back one step further, for how were the calendrical 
dates determined? It should be recalled that the Jewish calendar was lunar, and 
during the Tannaitic period, at least, the beginning of the lunar month was 
determined hy observation, not calculation: the day after the new crescent was 
sighted was declared by the Sanhedrin to be the first day of the month- But for this, 
the court was dependent on witnesses. So important was their testimony 
considered, since tbe set feasts were determined accordingly, that such a witness 
was permitted to profane the Sabbath in order to go and give testimony to the 
court of the appearance of the new moon, particularly of Nisan and Tishri. Such a 
witness could transgress the Sabbath limits, take anything necessary for his 
journey, and even be carried on a litter if he could not walk. 56 

Ever since Maccabean times defensive warfare had also been permitted on 
the Sabbath. 57 Indeed, the rabbis noted that the wars waged by Joshua and David 
must have overridden the Sabbath. 5 * They taught: "Gentile cities must not be 
besieged less than three days before the Sabbath, yet once they commence they 
need not leave off. And thus did Shammai say: 'until it fair [Deut. 20:20], even on 
the Sabbath.” 39 If an Israelite city was besieged by Gentiles, self-defense was 
permitted on the Sabbath, but only just so long as necessary, according to Judah 
ben Bathyra. 60 Individuals also were permitted to take necessary measures for 
self-protection: “If a man is pursued hy gentiles or hy robbers, what is the law as 
regards his breaking the Sabbath? Our Rabbis taught as follows: If a man is 
pursued by gentiles or by robbers, he may desecrate the Sabbath in order to save 
his life." 61 However, a man not under military orders may not go out on the 
Sabbath carrying arms. 62 

Self-protection comes under the third type of circumstance that overrides the 
Sabbath: mortal danger (pikkuach nephesh). As a matter of principle, any 
life-or-death emergency superseded the Sabbath. 66 That the duty of saving life 
supersedes the Sabbath laws was deduced by Rabbi Ishmael from Exodus 22:2, by 
Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah from circumcision, and by Rabbi Akiba from the fact 
that capital punishment for murder supersedes the Temple service (w'hich in turn 
supersedes the Sabbath, and saving life is surely better than taking it!), H Rabbi 
Nathan argued that Exodus 31:16 implies “that we should disregard one Sabbath 
for the sake of saving the life of a person so that that person may be able to observe 
many Sabbaths.” 65 

More problematic was a decision reached by majority vote of the sages at a 
secret meeting in the upper room of a house at Lydda after the war of a.d. 135, 
when the practice of Judaism was outlawed and many were suffering martyrdom 
for keeping the Sabbath. It was decided: “In every law of the Torah, if a man is 
commanded: 'Transgress and suffer not death 1 he may transgress and not suffer 
death, excepting idolatry, incest [including adultery], and murder.” 66 Rabbi 
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Ishmael justified this ruling on the basis of Leviticus 18:4—"Ye shall therefore 
keep my statutes and my judgments, which if a man do, he shall live by them," but 
not die by them. 67 These rationalizations were not universally accepted, however, 
and Rabbi Dimi hedged and said: "This was taught only if there is no royal decree, 
but if there is a royal decree, one must incur martyrdom rather than transgress 
even a minor precept.” Rabbi Johanan hedged further: “Even without a royal 
decree, it was only permitted in private; but in public one must be martyred even 
for a minor precept rather than violate it.” t,H 

The rabbis considered that the motive of the persecutor must be considered: 
if he was commanding the Jew to break the Sabbath only for his personal pleasure, 
the Jew might transgress; but if the command were religiously motivated, 
martyrdom must be chosen: "For Raba said: If a Gentile said to a Jew, ‘Cut grass on 
the Sabbath f or the cattle, and if not 1 will slay thee,’ he must rather be killed than 
cut it; ‘Cut it and throw it into the river,' he should rather be slain than cut it, Why 
so?—Because his intention is to force him to violate his religion." 6,1 

The danger to life need not be absolutely certain. "Whenever there is doubt 
whether life is in danger, this overrides the Sabbath." In certain cases medication 
could be taken on Sabbath. One may even warm water for a sick person: “Nor do 
we say: Let us wait, because perchance he will get well, but we warm the water for 
biin immediately." 711 Midwifery was legitimate on Sabbath, and the midwife could 
transgress the Sabbath limits if necessary to go where she was needed. But a 
chronic illness for which treatment could be postponed could not be treated on 
Sabbath, for it did not involve the principle of pikhuach nephesh. 1 ' 

The shofar of alarm could be sounded on Sabbath for a city surrounded hy 
Gentiles or a (lood, and for a ship in danger, 711 One could rescue a child fallen into 
the sea or locked into a room by accident, and "one must remove debris to save a 
life on the Sabbath, and the more eager one is, the more praiseworthy is one; and 
one need not obtain permission front the Court." 71 One could also extinguish and 
isolate a fire in the case of conflagration, and certain things could be rescued from 
it. 7 * 1 

These activities would not be permitted on Sabbath except to save life. It was 
only the dire emergency that made them legitimate. 

Sabbath Prohibitions 

It is perhaps arbitrary to distinguish sharply between circumstances that 
allowed suspension of the Sabbath laws in toto and those things that were 
regularly permitted. Was warfare a permitted activity or a suspension of the 
Sabbath? Nevertheless, the distinction is convenient. We turn now to the most 
characteristic feature of the Rabbinic Sabbath: the multitudinous laws stipulating 
what was prohibited and what was permitted. 

In the Old Testament, only a few prohibited Sabbath activities are specifically 
mentioned: doing work, kindling a fire, trading. In addition, the rabbis 
understood Exodus 16:29 to forbid travel beyond certain limits, and Jeremiah 

17:21,22 to forbid carrying burdens from one’s domicile to the public domain, or 
vice versa. 

But what counts as work? In the scientific sense, raising an arm is work, and 
obviously the rabbis needed a different definition from that used by modern 
physicists. The Biblical word used in the fourth commandment and elsewhere was 
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melakah —task, project, employment, and the essential thing about it was not the 
amount of effort involved, but the purpose. 7 ’ Melakah was something done 
intentionally to gain or produce a temporal benefit, conceived in the broadest 
sense of the word. 

But that is an abstraction, and the rabbis preferred to think in very concrete 
terms, making not definitions, hut lists. They obtained their basic list from an 
exegesis of Exodus 35, where Moses solemnly forbids Sabbath work and kindling 
of fire on pain of death, and then proceeds to set the tasks for constructing the 
tabernacle. Here, then, was the key; all the different activities that must have 
contributed to the building of the tabernacle must come under the rubric of 
“work.” By a process of deduction that need not concern us, they also decided on 
the basis of Deuteronomy 25:3 that the number of prohibited basic works was 
thirty-nine; “The main classes of work are forty save one: sowing, plowing, 
reaping, binding sheaves, threshing, winnowing, cleansing crops, grinding, 
sifting, kneading, baking, shearing wool, washing or beating or dyeing it, 
spinning, weaving, making two loops, weaving two threads, separating two 
threads, tying, loosening, sewing two stitches, tearing in order to sew two stitches, 
hunting a gazelle, slaughtering or flaying or salting it or curing its skin, scraping it 
or cutting it up, writing two letters, erasing in order to write two letters, building, 
pulling down, putting out a fire, lighting a fire, striking with a hammer and taking 
out anything from one domain into another. These are the main classes of work: 
forty save one.” 76 

This list was taken to constitute the basic categories of work, which could be 
infinitely subdivided and extrapolated. The Mishnah itself contains a consider¬ 
ably detailed discussion of many of them. Out of hundreds of examples, we may 
here cite only a few. “They may not squeeze fruits to press out the juice, and even 
if the juice comes out of itself it is forbidden.” 77 Squeezing came under the 
category of threshing. The rule also illustrates the principle that one must not 
receive personal benefit from inadvertent or unavoidable production that takes 
place on the Sabbath. 79 One could not eat on the Sabbath, for example, fruit that 
lay fallen under the tree, because it may have fallen on the Sabbath itself. 79 There 
was lengthy debate about whether and when an egg laid on the Sabbath might be 
eaten, some maintaining that it had been formed the day before. It was finally 
concluded that such an egg might not be removed from the nest, but could be 
protected until after the Sabbath, when it might at last be eaten. 90 

The category of “striking with the hammer” was extended to include any act 
needed to finish a work or complete an article. By this token, “he who removes 
threads from garments on the Sabbath is liable on the score of striking with the 
hammer; but that is only when he objects to them.” 91 Under the same rubric 
instrumental music was forbidden on the Sabbath. Nor could food be 
prepared.” 9i 

Prohibition of kindling fire on the Sabbath was explicit in Exodus 35:2,3, and 
the Mishnaic list added the extinguishing of fire. What to do in case of a house fire 
was a thorny issue. It was felt that this might be done to save life, as noted above, 
but not to save property. 85 The severity of this rule was alleviated by certain 
circumventions. Thus, "If a gentile came to put out the fire they may not say to 
him, ‘Put it out', or ‘Do not put it out’, since they are not answerable for his keeping 
the Sabbath. But if it was a Jewish minor that came to put it out they may not 
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permit him, since they are answerable for his keeping Sabbath." “All sacred books 
may be saved from burning," as well as enough food and drink for the remaining 
Sabbath meals and other absolute essentials. w 

The rabbis saw it as their duty to place a hedge around the sanctity of the 
Sabbath (in accordance with the principle found in Aboth 1:1) by forbidding not 
only things that clearly profaned the Sabbath but also things that might increase 
the danger of profaning the Sabbath. To tilt a lamp in order to make more oil run 
to the wick and thus cause it to burn brighter was like kindling a fire, a cardinal 
transgression. Therefore the rabbis forbade anything that might tempt one on 
this score. One was not allowed to search his garments for vermin or read by the 
light of a lamp on the Sabbath."* There was scholarly debate on other grounds as to 
whether it was proper to kill vermin on the Sabbath, and one rabbi declared, “If 
one kills vermin on the Sabbath, it is as though he killed a camel.”** But a clear 
distinction was made between a cardinal transgression and the breach of merely a 
Rabbinic enactment. 

The Sahbath laws were of various kinds. The thirty-nine prohibited forms of 
labor were primary. There were also muktzeh laws about things that had to be set 
apart and not handled on Sabbath, even though no labor was involved—dirty 
things, and things such as fruit that fell or eggs that were laid during Sabbath. 
Under these laws a man, for the sake of appearances, might not touch money or 
any of the tools of his craft, even though he did not intend to work with them. 

Then there were the shebuth laws of Sabbath rest, forbidding things that were 
not considered labor in themselves, but that were felt to detract from the 


restfulness and sanctity of the Sabbath. A list of such acts is found in Betzah 
5:2—climbing a tree, swimming, clapping the hands, slapping the thighs, and 
stamping the feet. Forbidden also were “acts of choice” such as sitting in 
udgment, concluding a betrothal, performing hatilza (Deut. 25:9), or contracting 
evirate marriage. Capital punishment, burial, and weddings could not take place 
on the Sabbath." 7 Many of these acts led to writing out some document, and writing 
was forbidden on the Sabbath. 


Culpability of Sabbath activities depended on intention, purpose, and 
whether henefit was received,"* as well as appearances.** A distinction was made 
between intentional and unintentional Sabbathbreaking. 90 It was even said, “He 
who mistakenly did a forbidden act on the Sabbath whilst intending to do another 
is free from penalty, because the Torah prohibited only a calculated action." 91 
Thus one was not to blame if by dragging a chair across an earthen floor he made 
a “furrow," unless he intended to do so! The question was asked, "What if one 
forgot a pot on the stove and cooked it on the Sabbath?” Rabbi Hiyya bar Abba 
replied: "If one cooks on the Sabbath unwittingly, he may eat it; if deliberately, he 
may not eat it; and there is no difference.” But the rabbis soon discovered that 
many began to leave the pot on the stove intentionally and then pleaded, "We 
forgot”; so the sages “retraced their steps and penalized him who forgot." 91 Such 
are the perils of leniency! 

The professional, skilled task was forbidden, while the casual, amateurish 
deed was sometimes permitted.” 

It cannot be denied that the rabbis often, and with considerable zest, plunged 
deep into casuistic reasoning; and some of their rulings seem arbitrary. Against 
some opposition, they decided that it was permissible to scrape honey from a 
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beehive on the Sabbath; it was also permitted to seta vessel to catch dripping rain. 94 
From a conflagration one may rescue Scriptures, phylacteries, and their cases, but 
not prayer books. 95 Objects could not be lifted off a cushion or the mouth of ajar, 
but they could be shaken off or wiped off. £Jfj While a man might not directly carry a 
stone, he was permitted to lift up his child even if the child had a stone in his 
hand. 97 

The rabbis were somewhat more relaxed about what children did on the 
Sabbath. While children could not be commanded to do some task, spontaneous 
acts, such as plucking and throwing, might be allowed. 9 * 

While food might not be heated, it could be kept warm, and there were 
various devices for this purpose. For example, a vessel containing cold water could 
be put into hot water to warm it." Acts were permitted if a whole act of work was 
not completed at one time. 199 Work that completes itself (soaking, dyeing, baking, 
et cetera) could not be begun unless there was time to complete itself before 
Sabbath; but "water may be conducted into a garden on the eve of the Sabbathjust 
hefore dark, and it may go on being filled the whole dav.” ]0L 

Treatment of nonmortal ailments and handicaps was not permitted; but "an 
eye salve may be placed on the eye [before sundown Friday] and a plaster on a 
wound and the process of healing continues all day." Ll] ^ One should not go out to 
war, go out with a caravan, or set out in a ship less than three days before the 
Sabbath. 103 On the Sabbath a corpse could he anointed and washed as long as the 
limbs were not moved, LM but it could be moved if a loaf of bread or a child were 
placed on it: these could be moved within the domicile, and the body moved 
therewith. 10 * Within certain limitations, cattle and other animals could be fed on 
the Sabbath. 106 

Restrictions on Sabbath bathing were concerned only with heating of the 
water, which was not allowed; but swimming was prohibited. 107 Indeed, ritual 
immersion of the body because of any pollution was required. 1 "* The use of public 
bathhouses operated by Gentiles posed a problem, since the water was heated on 
the Sabbath. This meant that one had to wait an interval after the Sabbath before 
bathing, so as not to benefit from heat generated on the Sabbath, 109 Bathing 
presented other problems: “If one hathes in water, he should first dry himself and 
then ascend, lest he come to carry [the water upon him] four cubits in a karmelith 
[semipuhlic domain]”; so after hathing on Sabbath, one may dry himself with a 
towel but not wring it out—the towel may be placed on the windowsill. 110 

If a deer wandered into a house on the Sabbath, trapping it would be wrong if 
done by one man, but permissible if done by two. 111 Women were forbidden to play 
with nuts or apples on Sabbath only because it might level the ground; but R. 
Huna said certain places were visited w ith destruction because "they used to play a 
game with ball on the Sabbath.” m It was forbidden to read secular documents on 
the Sabbath. 113 Eating utensils needed for subsequent meals on Sabbath could be 
washed, but not if the next meal was after the Sabbath. IM 

A Gentile was not held accountable for the Sabbath, but could he work for a 
Jew on the Sabbath? The rule was: A Gentile must not do a Jew's work on the 
Sabbath, but he may do his own work. 115 There was no objection, however, if work 
inadvertently done by a Gentile for a Gentile also benefited a Jew; but no Sabbath 
work was to be done purposely for a Jew. 116 

The School of Menasseh, interpreting Isaiah 58:13, said: ‘TAy business is 
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forbidden, hut the affairs of Heaven are permitted;’’ hence one may make 
arrangements on Sabbath for betrothals and for religious instruction of a child," 7 
Some religious duties were considered appropriate on Sabbath, but others were 
inappropriate. The rabbis took turns waiting on the scholars each Sabbath. 11 ' 1 In 
fact, certain officials of the synagogue were paid for duties they perf ormed on the 
Sabbath."'' We have already seen that while on the Sabbath day itself one was not 
permitted to kindle a hre, one could on Friday kindle a fire for the Sabbath, the 
example par excellence being the Sabbath lights; but in the sanctuary one might 
even kindle a fire on Sabbath. 

On the other hand, certain other duties could not be performed on Sabbath. 
It was forbidden on that day to tithe, and tithing was usually done on the eve of the 
Sabbath. 1 " Untithed produce could not be eaten, carried around, or even touched 
in the home on Sabbath, Hence every Friday evening before Sabbath a man asked 
his family three questions: “Have you tithed? Have you prepared the erub? Have 
you kindled the lamp?” Phylacteries were not worn on the Sabbath, and Rahbi 
Isaac explained it thus: "Since the Sabbath is called a sign and the phylacteries are 
called a sign, one should not add one sign to another.” 

Perhaps the most ingenious casuistry was expended upon defining and 
circumventing the Sabbath limits (techum). In Rabbinic times there were two limits 
with which to be concerned: 2,000 cubits, and four cubits. These were based on an 


interpretation of Exodus 16:29—"It was taught: ‘Abide ye every man in his place’ 
refers to the four cuhits; ‘let no man go out of his place’ refers to the two thousand 
cubits." l he figure 2,000 was obtained from Numbers 35:5. On the Sabbath no 
Jew was to move more than 2,000 cubits beyond the city limits where he abode. 

I he place of ahode was rather crucial. According to Rabbi Hanina, if Sabbath 
comes to a man on a journey, Ills alrode is an imaginary circle with die man at its 
center and a radius of four cubits. If it is in an inhabited place the whole town plus 


2,000 cubits outside it is the abode. If the man is in a cave, the cave is his abode. 1M 


The four-cubit limit also applied to a person on shipboard. 1 "” But the main 
application of the four-cubit figure was to the basic work of "carrying,” derived 
front Jeremiah 17:21, 22. Most objects were not to be carried from a private 
domain to a public one or vice versa, and no more than four cubits in the public 
domain. 1117 Within one's private domain one could move most objects necessary, 
but there were even limitations in that area.There were also special rules 
concerning a karmelith, an area that was neither a public nor a private domain, such 
as a community bath. 

Obviously there would be times when the limits would be most inconvenient. 
There would be times, for example, when a four-cubit limit would be 
embarrassing to one experiencing a call of nature. The rabbis carefully discussed 
all the possibilities and attempted to make exact provision for them. They even 
went further and devised some clever circumventions: For instance, “If a man was 
on a journey and darkness overtook him, and he recognized a tree or a fence and 
said, ‘Let my Sabbath resting-place be under it,’ he has said nothing; but if he said, 
‘Let my Sabbath resting-place be at its root,’ he may walk from where he stands to 
its root two thousand cubits, and from its root to his house two thousand cubits. 
Thus he can travel four thousand cubits after it has become dark." lw 

Is throwing an object different from carrying it? Yes and No. The rabbis 
debated the question: What if one intended to throw an object two cubits, but 
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threw it four? They could come to no better answer than what amounts to saying, 
It depends. The rabbis also said: "If a man threw anything from a private domain 
to the public domain, ... he is culpable; but if from a private domain to another 
private domain with the public domain between ... [he is] not culpable." m It 
behooved one to have a good aim! 

But the most important circumvention of the Sahbath limits was the erub, an 
institution that probably arose in the first century of our era, but which Shabbath 
14b attributes to Solomon, doubtless because of its ingenuity. There were many 
types of erub™ ] but the basic idea in all of them was the fusion or pooling of 
Sabbath limits. To mitigate the 2,000-cubit limit, one need only deposit enough 
food for two meals at 2,000 cubits 1 distance and declare the spot his temporary 
abode; this device gave him twice the range he would otherwise have had. 

To alleviate the limits on carrying, the residents of dwellings fronting on a 
common courtyard all contributed their share to a dish that could be placed in the 
courtyard or in one of the dwellings; by this device all the dwellings were 
considered common to all, and unrestricted access was had by all to all, so that 
anything that might be carried within one's private domicile could now be carried 
anywhere within the common one. This second type of erub was also called a shittuf 
(partnership). Needless to say, the rabbis laid dow n careful rules about the matter. 
For example, the entry into the courtyard could not be higher than twenty cubits 
nor wider than ten cubits, 132 but this qualification could be met, if necessary, by the 
installation of some temporary heams. Also, needless to say, the erub must be 
prepared before the Sabbath began, 133 hence the presundown question, "Have 
you prepared the erub?" 

Punishable Sabbath breaking 

We have seen that a number of the Sahbath prohibitions are listed as resting 
solely on rabbinical authority.About such prohibitions it was said: “The rules 
about the Sabbath, Festal-offerings, and Sacrilege are as mountains hanging by a 
hair, for Scripture thereon is scanty and the rules many.” 135 But the rabbis felt that 
where the Scriptures were silent they had power to bind or loose, as it were, in 
order to safeguard the sanctity of the Sabbath. “R. Simeon says: Wheresoever the 
Sages have permitted aught to thee they have but given thee what is already thine, 
for what they have permitted thee is only that which they had withheld by virtue of 
the Sabbath rest.” 136 If they had power to lay down a limit, they had power to 
modify it with exceptions and circumventions. So the rabbis commanded Jews not 
only to refrain from activities regarded as labor (melahah), but prohibited also even 
such activities as only detract from the restfulness (shebuth) of the Sabbath day, I3V 

But while a clear distinction was made between a scriptural command, such as 
the prohibition against kindling a fire (which was punishable by death), and a 
purely Rabbinic precept, such as taking off the phylacteries on Sabbath, ,3fl this 
does not mean that the Rahhinic teachings were taken lightly by the pious. “R. 
Aibu said: Rest even from the thought of labor. A story is told, said R. Berechiah, 
of a pious man who took a walk in his vineyard to find out what it required. When 
he saw a breach in it, he resolved to repair it at the departure of the Sabbath. But 
then he said: Since the thought of repairing it came to me on the Sabbath, I will 
leave it forever unrepaired. How did the Holy One, blessed be He, reward him? A 
caper bush which grew up in the vineyard fenced the breach, and on the fruit of 
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the bush he sustained himself the rest of his life.” 1 ” 

The principle of Sabbath restfulness (shebuth) was not always articulated into 
rules, but it was respected: “When the mother of R. Simeon ben Yohai used to talk 
too much on the Sabbath, he would say to her: ‘It is Sabbath,’ and she would keep 
silent.” 1411 While women were exempted, by virtue of their domestic responsibili¬ 
ties, from many of the Rabbinic rules, no distinction was made between man and 
woman in regard to the Sabbath, 111 

Perhaps the most crucial difference between the scriptural and Rabbinic 
Sabbath precepts was in the matter of punishments. There were three levels of 
punishment for Sabbathbreaking: (a) death by stoning, (b) kareth, and (c) liability 
for a sin offering. 

Sabbath profanation is listed among the offenses punishable by stoning, 
which was the second-gravest form of capital punishment, after burning, and 
followed by beheading and strangling—all penalties that the Sanhedrin had 
power to inflict. N * Stoning was inflicted only for cardinal offenses against the 
Sabbath, such as kindling a fire, prescribed in Scripture (Ex. 35:3). But such a 
penalty was indicated only if there were two witnesses to the act, and if the 
offender were warned. HS In other words, there had to be deliberate and stubborn 
intent. 

Kareth (cutting off), often translated "extirpation," is a punishment often 
referred to in the Old Testament ("that soul shall be cut off from among his 
people”). Kerithoth 1:1 lists thirty-six transgressions for which the Bible 
prescribes kareth. Whatever it may have meant originally, the rabbis understood it 
to mean divine punishment, apparently premature death; and by the time ol 
Maimonides, at least, it was believed that a person incurring kareth would have no 
life in the world to come. Flogging or repentance could annul kareth.'** Deliberate 
Sabbathbreaking for which there were no witnesses incurred kareth.*** 

If the profanation of the Sabbath was unintentional, and the offender 
realized his mistake, he was liable to a sin offering." ‘He that profanes the Sabbath' 
[Num. 15:32-36] is liable, after warning, to death by stoningif hecommitted an act 
which renders him liable to Extirpation if he acted wantonly, or to a Sin-offering if 
he acted in error.” 116 He is, however, not liable “unless the beginning and the end” 
of the act "were done in error.” 117 Rabbi Akiba maintained that "if a man did many 
acts of work of the like kind on many Sabbaths during one spell of forgetfulness, 
he is liable to one sin-offering for all of them” 148 But if the many acts were of 
different kinds, or if the one act involved many differing species of Sabbath- 
breaking (according to the thirty-nine categories), a sin offering was required for 
each kind. 149 If a man "did an act of work on either a Sabbath or a weekday but it is 
not known on which he did the act, he must bring a Suspensive Guilt-offering 
(Lev. 5:17-19].” 110 

The Positive Side of Rabbinic Sabbath Observance 

A recital of Rabbinic Sabbath rules such as the foregoing might give the 
impression that the Sabbath was considered negative and burdensome, and for 
many it may have been so. But such an impression in general would be one-sided 
and distorted. The rabbis were concerned to make the Sabbath a delight (Isa. 
58:13), and it would seem that they largely succeeded. “The Holy One, blessed be 
He, said to Moses, I have a precious gift in My treasure house, called the Sabbath, 
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and desire to give it to Israel; go and inform them.” 131 We now view the positive 
side of Rabbinic Sabbath observance. 

The rabbis applied their considerable exegetical ingenuity to the fact, 
perplexing to them, that the fourth commandment in Exodus begins “Remem¬ 
ber” (zekor), hut in Deuteronomy it begins “Keep” (shemor), Several theories were 
put forth to explain the discrepancy* 1 ’* One often-repeated explanation was that 
the two different words “were pronounced in a single utterance—an utterance 
which the mouth cannot utter, nor the ear hear*” ,5i The following exposition was 
less metaphysical but more practical: “Remember and observe. Remember it before it 
comes and observe it after it has gone*—Hence they said: We should always 
increase what is holy by adding to it some of the non-holy. 13 '—Thus it can be 
compared to a wolf moving backward and forward. Eleazar b. Hananiah b. 
Hezekiah b* Garon says: 'Remember the day of the Sabbath to keep it holy/ keep it 
in mind from the hrst day of the week on, so that if something good happens to 
come your way fix it up for the Sabbath, R, Isaac says: You shall not count them in 
the manner in which others count them. But you should count them with 
reference to the Sabbath*” 

The Sabbath was thus the climax of the w r eek; it was approached with 
increasing expectation and left behind reluctantly. Even in times of proclaimed 
fasting, it was permitted to open the shops all day on Thursday “because of the 
honour due to the Sabbath”; the Sabbath was to be honored with food, drink, and 
fresh clothing, in fulfillment of Isaiah 58:13. 156 In the spirit of Nehemiah 8:9-12, 
the Sabbath was to be honored by indulgence in some unusual luxury, especially 
food and drink; and in order to have a better appetite for the first Sabbath meal, 
one ate sparingly on Friday, 137 “Even a trifle, if it is prepared in honour of the 
Sabbath,” is called Sabbath delight, and it was said that the less money a person 
spends for Sabbaths, the less money will he earn. 15 * 

On Friday the Jewish housewife baked the special bread called challah , from 
the dough of which she had separated a portion for the priests, according to 
Numbers 15:17-21* (After the disappearance of the Temple system, it became the 
custom simply to throw this portion into the fire.) Though a man might eat two 
meals on weekdays, it was considered meritorious to eat three meals on 
Sabbath—on Friday night, after the Sabbath morning services, and a light meal 
following the afternoon services. Rabbi Zerikah based the custom of three meals 
on Sabbath on Exodus 16:25, and it was said: “He who observes the practice of 
three meals on the Sabbath is saved from three evils: the time of trouble before the 
Messiah comes, the retribution of Gehinnom, and the wars of Gog and Magog.” 159 
Of course, all food preparation had to be done before the Sabbath, and the third 
and fourth chapters of the Mishnah tractate Shabbath describe devices for 
keeping food warm—they could not be heated on the Sabbath, but the heat they 
already had might be conserved. 

The Sabbath was a favorite time for inviting guests to dinner, and if it was 
known that anyone in the community or a transient visitor was too poor to eat well 
that day, it was a virtuous deed to provide for him. Also, it was strictly forbidden to 
fast on Friday or Sabbath, or to mourn on Sabbath, the only exception being when 
the Day of Atonement fell on Sabbath. Not only was mourning forbidden, but it 
was only with difficulty that the rabbis agreed to allow mourners to be comforted 
and the sick to be visited on the Sabbath. When a sick person is visited, the Sabbath 
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visitor should say, “It is Sabbath, when one must not cry out, and recovery will soon 
come." IB " On the Sabbath one was not even to give voice to distress in his prayers. 
On Sabbaths one should not only consume a special treat but he should wear 


a special garment. 161 From Ruth 3:3 Rabbi Hanina inferred that “a man should 
have two sets of garments, one for weekdays and one for Sabbath,” but when 
Rabbi Simlai expounded the same precept his hearers “wept and said: As our 
raiment on weekdays, so is our raiment on the Sabbath. He said to them: It is 
nevertheless necessary to change,” meaning that the same garment may be worn 
differently ."' l Because so many Jews did make the practice of having a special 
Sabbath garment, the Gentiles mockingly said to one another: “How long do you 


wish to live?” To which the jocular reply was: 


“As long as the shirt of a Jew which is 


worn on the Sahbath!" 


One further indulgence encouraged on the Sabbath by the rabbis was marital 
relations; Psalm 1:3 was said to refer to the man who performs his marital duty 
every Friday night. IM Even a wife living separately from her husband had the right 
to have relations with him on Friday nights. 165 

As the Sahbath drew on, the home was supposed to be especially cheery and 
bright. 166 There was much bustle on Friday to complete the preparations for this 
weekly festive occasion. In ancient Jewish communities, the approach of the 
Sahbath was signaled by the synagogue sexton (chazzan) with blasts on the shofar 
(ram’s horn). According to one account, “six blasts were blown on the eve of the 
Sabbath. The first, for people to cease work in the fields; the second, for the city 
and shops to cease work; the third, for the lights to be kindled: that is R. Nathan’s 
view. R. Judah the Nasi said: The third is for the phylacteries to be removed. Then 
there was an interval for as long as it takes to bake a small fish, or to put a loaf in the 
oven, and then a long blast, a series of short blasts, and a long blast were blown, and 
one commenced the Sabbath.” 167 Work must f>e completed or stopped at least half 
an hour before sunset. A question on the interpretation of Exodus 20:9 arose: 
“But is it possible for a human being to do all his work in six days? It simply means: 
Rest on the Sabbath as if all your work were done, Another interpretation: Rest 
even from the thought of labor." 166 

The Sabbath began at sunset on Friday, and this lime was anciently 
determined by observation: "When one star is visible, it is day; when two, it is 
twilight; three, it is night." 169 Although in later custom the Sabbath was ushered in 
by a service in the synagogue, more anciently the greeting of the Sabbath was a 
home affair. 


Lighting of the Sabbath lamps just before sundown is one of the oldest 
customs for welcoming the Sabbath, apparently already an established custom in 
the lime of Jesus, 170 With the performance of this ceremony—assigned to the 
woman of the household, if there was one—the Sabbath was felt to have palpably 
arrived. 


Then came the Kiddush (sanctification) ceremony, which was believed to be a 
Biblical requirement: “‘To keep it holy’ [Ex, 20:8]—To consecrate it with a 
benediction. On the basis of this passage the sages said: At the entrance of the 
Sabbath we consecrate it by reciting the sanctification of the day over wine." 171 
Commenting on the different ways by which God hallowed the Sabbath (Ex. 
20:11), Rabbi Judah said: "God hallowed it by prescribing a blessing for it. From 
this teaching it follows that at the arrival of the Sabbath one declares it holy by 
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reciting a blessing over a cup of wine.” I7E Though ordinarily women were excused 
from observing positive precepts that depended on set times, they were required 
to recite or hear the recital of the Kiddush at the beginning of Sabbath. 173 

Following this the first Sabbath meal proceeded, which from early times was 
accompanied with singing: “When the Sabbath comes, we welcome it with 
psalmody and song, as it is said, ‘A Psalm, a song for the Sabbath.' ” n Later, when 
it became customary to gather in the synagogue for services before the 
Friday-evening meal, the father, upon returning home, would lay his hands on 
each child in turn and bless him, greet the Sabbath angels, and then recite to his 
wife the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs; and after this came the Kiddush and 
meal. Rabbi Jose reports that it was taught: "Two ministering angels accompany 
man on the eve of the Sabbath from the synagogue to his home, one a good angel 
and one an evil angel. And when he arrives home and finds the lamp burning, the 
table laid and the bed covered with a spread, the good angel exclaims, ‘May it be 
even thus on another Sabbath also,’ and the evil angel unwillingly responds, 
‘amen.’ But if not, the evil angel exclaims, ‘May it be even thus on another Sahhath 
also,’ and the good angel unwillingly responds, 'amen.”' 175 

On Sabbath morning the family would arise somewhat later than usual and go 
to the synagogue, if it were within the Sabbath limits for them. There the ritual 
differed from that of other days, most notably in that the Eighteen Benedictions 
were reduced in number to seven, for all prayers with reference to sickness or 
other trials were omitted. 176 

About noon came the second Sabbath meal. Sabbath dishes were declared to 
be more tasty than on other days, even though cold. 177 The following story was 
often told: “God blessed the Sabbath with tasty dishes. Our Teacher [Judah the 
Prince] made a meal for Antoninus on the Sabbath. Cold dishes were set before 
him; he ate them and found them delicious. [On another occasion] he made a meal 
for him during the week, when hot dishes were set before him. Said he to him: 
‘Those others I enjoyed more.’ ‘These lack a certain condiment,’ he replied. ‘Does 
then the royal pantry lack anything?’ he exclaimed. ‘They lack the Sabbath,’ he 
replied; ‘do you indeed possess the Sabbath?’” 1,8 

After the noon meal there was a period of relaxation. Later in the afternoon 
one went to the Beth ha-Midrash, or synagogue school. It was thought better to 
attend the Sabbath-afternoon lectures than to read the Scriptures privately at that 
hour. This time of study, discussion, and lecture was followed by the afternoon 
Minha services. ‘‘It is not permitted to read the Hagiographa [on Sabbath] except 
from Minha time onwards, but one may recite them by heart and deliver 
expositions on them, and if it is required for some purpose to examine, one may 
take up [a copy] and examine it.” 179 

Anciently, after the Minha service the family would gather before sundown 
for the third Sabbath meal, which was lighter than the others. As it grew dark, the 
sexton once again blew a blast on the shofar, and the family conducted the 
ceremony of Habdalak (separation), marking the boundary between the Sabbath 
and the secular time ensuing. Lights were kindled, spices on burning coals were 
brought in and smelled, and grace after the meal was recited over a cup of wine. 
The Habdalah was not concluded until an interval after sundown, for the people 
were loath to see the Sabbath pass; indeed, the custom of smelling spices was 
regarded as a consolation for its passing. 
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Most Jews looked forward to the Sabbath with anticipation of pleasure, 
whether rabbi or day laborer: “R. Berechiah taught in the name of R. Hiyya bar 
Abba: The Sabbath was given solely for enjoyment. R, Haggai said in the name of 
R. Samuel bar Nachman: The Sabbath was given solely for the study of Torah. 
And the two do not differ. What R. Berechiah said in the name of R. Hiyya bar 
Abba about the Sabbath’s being given for enjoyment applies to the disciples of the 
wise who weary themselves in the study of Torah throughout the weekdays, but on 
the Sabbath come and enjoy themselves. What R. Haggai said in the name of R. 
Samuel bar Nachman about the Sabbath’s being given for study of Torah applies 
to workingmen who are busy with their work throughout the weekdays, but on the 
Sabhath come and occupy themselves with the Torah." 

For the Jews the Sabbath was a temple in time, an irremovable place of 
meeting with God, the inalienable rallying point of all Jews. They read Exodus 
31:17,‘‘It is a sign ... for ever," and declared, “This tells that the Sabbath will never 
be abolished in Israel. And so you find that anything to which the Israelites were 
devoted with their whole souls has been preserved among them." IKl It is worthy of 
note that insofar as they have preserved the Sabbath, the Sabbath has also 
preserved them. 


NOTES 

1 Thu statement leaves out of account the Samaritans, who had for many generations been considered as not 
quite Jews. [ess than a thousand of them remain today. Many groups of Diaspora (overseas) Jews remained isolated 
from the main stream of |ewish history, such as the Falashas. the black Jews of Ethiopia, of whom only some thirty 
thousand are left today. In later Jewish history other groups arose that may be regarded as throwbacks to 
pre-Kabbinic forms of |udaism, moil notably the Karaite movement, which arose in the eighth century a.lu and 
Reform Judaism of contemporary America. 

1 The Naroreans (Jewish Christians) survived by Heeing at an opportune moment to Pella beyond the Jordan. 
Pharisaism survived because of the dramatic escape from Jerusalem bv Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai. who received 
permission from the Romans to set up a school at Jabneh (Jamnial. a shot ! distance from the Palestinian coast. The 
^adducees could not survive without the Temple and its unifiers, hut the Pharisees had ready at hand the local 
synagogues as alternative religious centers. Though the t'ssenes had little to do with the Temple, as a group they 
seem In have been wiped nut in other Roman military actions during the disastrous war. Many of them may have 
become Christians nr Gnostics. 

* By "classical Rabbinic Judaism" is meant primarily thr religion of the Talmud; but this was further elaborated 
and finally codified by later rabbis, as explained below 

4 The classic statement of this theory of the chain of tradition is in the Mishnah, Aboth IT. The rest of this 
tractate illustrates how the chain was earned on from Ezra's day to the time when the Mishnah was compiled. 

5 It may be wondered how a legal decision presented as the opinion of a rabbi could be somehow attributed to 
Moses. The answer is probably that the accepted Rabbinic opinions were regarded as the natural and necessary 
unfolding of what was contained in principle or implied bv ine Mosaic legislation, 

Mudaism regards the Five Books of Moses as the primary' revelation from God, and the fact that subsequently 
in thr did Testament furiherdetallsand applications of the Mosaic laws are given is cited as proof for the necessity of 
a continually developing tradition. For example, the prophetic strictures against trading and bearing or burdens on 
the Sabbath (Amos 8:5; Jer. 17.21 -24> make more explicit what is intended Bv the general prohibitions of labor in the 
Decalogue and the laws of Moses, and it is felt that this Biblical precedent for explicating and elaborating the laws 
legitimizes the process that was carried on bv the rabbis. The opinions of the rabbis were based on their 
interpretations of Scripture, upon established custom, and upon clever casuistic deductions. The point was reached 
where the Rabbinic rulings carried more weight than the Bible, from which thev were supposed to have been 
ultimately derived: "The wordsof the Scribes are more beloved than those of the Torah" (AfidnuS Rabbah, Th* Song of 
Songs, 1:2:2; cf. Ellen G. White, Cknsfa Objrtt Lessons [Washington, D C., 1941], p. 304), This may not have been the 
casein theory, but it was so in practice: if the teaching of the rabbis is a magnifying glass for reading the instruction of 
Moses, who would dare lo read the latter without me former? 

* References to the Mishnah are customarily made by citing the particular tractate in a manner analogous to 
Biblical references, thus; Shabbath 8:2. References to the Palestinian Talmud are made by prefixing "J. P to the 
Mishnah which is being elaborated upon, thus; J, Shabbath 8:2. References to the Baovlonian Talmud are 
customarily made according to folio enumeration thus: Shabbath 73a (each folio in Hebrew had two sides, 
designated"!" and "b"). Thus the reader can tell which work is being cited by the form of the reference, even though 
the tractate has the same title in all. In footnotes hereafter, Shabbath will be abbreviated Shab., and Eruhan will be 
Erub. The names of other tractates will not be abbreviated. As far as possible, onlv those Rabbinic works will be cited 
that are available in English, The most convenient translation of the Mishnah is bv Herbert Danby; the standard 
translation of the Babylonian Talmud is the edition edited by Isidore Epstein (the So nano edition)/ which we have 
usually but not always followed. 

* The rabbis who are quoted in the Mishnah are called tonnom; they were contemporary with the New 
Testament writers and earliest Church Fathers. 
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& The rabbis who are quoted in the Gemara of the Talmuds are called Amoraim. The Amoraitic period ended 
about a.d. 550. Finishing touches were put on the Bahylonian Talmud by scholars called Saboraim, whose period 
ended about a.d. 600. 

]0 Mekiita is a commentary on the legal portions of Exodus; references to it are bv traciate and chapter, thus: 
Mck, Bachodesh 2. Midtash Rvbbvh is a series or commentaries on the Five Books of Moses and the fuveMegilloth 
(Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Song of Solomon), the scrolls that were read on the Jew ish festivals. 
References to the Af idrash Rabbah are hereafter made in this fashion: Gen, R, 97:2. References to the other midrashim 
will not employ abbreviations but will use the standard chapter and verse systems of those works. In addition to the 
works mentioned, reference will be had to the so-called Minor Tractates, which are sometimes thought ol as 
appendexes to the Talmud: in this article their titles will be prefixed by “M.T 

11 The Code of MaimonidesfAfuAnefc Torah) deals with the Sabbath in Book Three, “The Book of Seasons.'The 
translation (Yale University Pressed., New York, 1961) will be referred to as Maimonides* Code An abridgment of 
the Shuichan Aruch has been translated (Goldin, New York, 1963); ibis will be referred to hereafter as Ganzfned, 
Code 

12 Hullin 5a; J, Berakoth 1:5; J. Nedarim 3: 14: Ex. R. 25:12; Deut, R. 4:4. 

13 Mek. Vayassa' 6. 

M Pesikta Rabbati 27:4. 

^ Cf. Eugene J. Lipman, The Mishnnh: Oral Teachings of Judaism (New' York, 1970), p. 79. 

Mek. Bachodesh 8, 

17 Mek. Shabbata 1. 

ie Mek. Vayassa' 5. 

19 Shab* L 18b. 

70 Ex. R. 25:12; J. Taanith L:l. 

21 Pesikta Rabbati 23:2. 

22 The basic meaning, J, to set apart or consecrate,”is behind both usages. The noun form hiddush is used both for 
the prayer of sanctification of the Sabbath and for the wedding ceremony. 

23 Pesikta Rabbati 23:6. 

21 Shab. 119a. For other customs and legends connected with the idea of the Sahbath as Israel s bride, see 
Abraham Joshua Hcscbel, The Sabbatk (New York, 1966), pp. 45-62, 124-128, 

25 Deut, R. 1:21; cf. Ex. R. 3$;7. 

26 Deuc. R, 1:21, 

27 Sanhedrin 58b (my translation); DeuL. R. 1:21. 

Mek, Shabbata 1; Ex. R. 25:11, Other Jews, particularly in the Diaspora* had a more universal view of the 
Sabbath obligation. See Robert M, Johnston, “Patriarchs, Rabbis, and Sabbath,”12 (1974):94-102. But while 
most rabbis were saying* “The Sabbath was given to you" (meaning Israel), Jesus was saying, “The sabbath was made 
for *w/T (Mark 2:27). 

29 Besides Johnston, see Kurt Hruby, “Le sabbat et sa celebration d’apr£s les sources juives anciennes" (suite), 
L’Onent Synen 8 (1963):72-79; and Jacob Z. Lauterbach, “The Sabbath in Jew ish Ritual and Folklore,' 1 in Rabbinic 
Essays (Cincinnati, 1951)* pp, 439, 440. 

30 M, T, Aboth de Rabbi Nathan 1:8 [17b]; Eccl. R, 1:2:1, 

31 Pesikta Rabbati 23:6; 46:1, An eighth-century work that draws not only From earlier Rabbinic traditions but 
also from early apocalyptic pseudepigraphaFVterftfRaAtoT/H'ier, 18 [19] (Friedlander trans., pp. 125, 126) says: "The 
Sabbath day arrived and became an advocate for the first man, and it spake before Him: Sovereign of all worlds! No 
murderer has been slain in the world during the six days of creation, ana wilt Thou commence (to ao this) with me [on 
the Sabbath]? Is this its sanctity, and is this its blessing? . ., By the merit of the Sahbath day Adam was saved from the 
judgment oF Gehinnom." It was also said that, out of consideration for Adam's fears* on the first Sabbath lighl 
continued for thirty-six hours (Midrash on Psalm 92:4), 

32 Pirke de Rabbi Elieifr, 18 (Friedlander, p. 126). 

33 For references, see the three articles referred to in notes 28 and 29. Cf. Pesikta Rabbati 23:9. 

34 Ex. R. 1:28; 5:18. 

35 There was a Rabbinic doctrine concerning whai was known as the Noachide Law, according to which the 
antediluvian sainu were given six laws to obey: prohibitions against the worship of other gods* blaspheming the name 
of God.cursingjudges, murder, incest, and robWry: to Noah was given the additional prohibition of eating flesh wiLh 
the blood of life in it (Sanhedrin 56a* b; Gen. R. 16:6). The moral demand upon Gentiles did not go beyond these 
seven laws, which did not include the Sabbath. 

36 Cf. M.T. Soferim 42a. 

37 See The Book of the Secrets oF Enoch 33:1-2, which may reflect Christian redaction of the same mentality that 
produced Barnabas 15:4-9; but see the note in APOT. 2:451. Cf. also Vita Adar et Eva/ 51:2, where the seventh day is 
,H the sign of the resurrection and the rest of the age to come," which could hardly have been said by a Christian for 
whom the Resurrection is associated with Sunday. 

38 On this whole subject see Theodore Friedman* “The Sabbath: Anticipation of Redemption,“ Judaism 16 
(1967):443-452; George Wesley Buchanan* “Sabbatical Eschatology,” Christian Mews From Israel 18 (December* 
l967):49-55. It is of interest Lhat the Ncw h Testament hook of Revelation endorses the last part of the cosmic week 
schema but ts loudly silent about the first pan (the six thousand years). It is difficult lo harmonize the concept of an 
endless Sabbath with such a passage as this one in Midrash on Psalm 73:4— H, R. Simeon said in the name of R, Simeon 
the Pious: In this world* if a man goes about gathering figs on a Sabbath, the fig tree says nothing at all; but in the 
World to Come, if a man should go to glean a fig tree on a Sabbath, the tree will call aloud to him and say: ‘It is the 
SabbathT" 

39 Midrash on the Ten Commandments* Fourth Word; Pesikta Rabbati 23:8, The former is in German 
translation in August Wiinsche* Aus Isratis LehrhalUn (Leipzig* 1909; reprinted Hildesheim* 1967)* 4:91. 

40 Gen. R. 11:5; Pesikta Rabbati 23:8. 

41 Ex. R. 30:9. 

42 Mek. Shabbata 2, Or perhaps the meaning is that to God, who is unlimited by sun, moon, or revolving earth* 
all time is alike. But such a concept would clash with other Rabbinic statements* such as the comment in Mid rash on 
Psalm 92:2* "In all the forty years that the children of Israel were in the wilderness, God would give manna to them on 
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the six days of labor, but on the Sabbath the manna did not fall: not because Cod had no strength to send it down, but 

because it was Sabbath in His presence." 

<3 On this general question see especially George Foot Moore, Judaism in£A*/-rn ic entunesoj Ui* Christian £ra: ifit 
Age ofthtTannaim (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), 2:27-52 Moore speaks of in 'older Halakah" that h w more stringent 
than dial of the Pharisees and later tannaim, who sought to make the laws more practicable. Ii is unclear, however, 
whether the differences between the rules of the Mishnahand those of earlier sources (Jubilees, Zadokite Document. 
Dead Sea scrolls, et cetera) represent the difference between newer and older or sectarian differences. It js possible 
that a group such as the Essenes represents not only conservatism but also a tendency toward greater rigor. See 
Barbara Thiering, "The Biblical Source of Qumran Asceiicism/'/fiL 93fl974):432,433. However that may be, there 
is every probability that the Pharisaic rules of Sabbath keeping in Jesus' ume were stricter and more onerous than they 
were later when the Mishnah was completed. 

These first two works are found in APOT, 2:1-82, 785-834, The Zadokite Document is now olten called the 
Covenant of Damascus; it is usually included in published translations of the Dead Sea scrolls, such as that by 
Theodor H faster. The Dead Sea Scriptures (Garden City. N,Y,. 1956). 

** On this general question, see especially 5. T. Kimbrough. Jr,. “The Concept of Sabbath at Qumran/ Rnu* de 
Qumran 5 (1964-l966):4B6-501; and Judah Rosenthal, "The Sabbath Laws of the Oumranites or the Damascus 
Covenanters/’ Hibtieal Research 6 (1961): 10-17, These two articles unfortunately tentf to minimize the differences 
l>et ween the Rabbinic rules and those of the others; this comes from overlooking some of the illustrations given below. 
Cf. also two articles by U>uis Finkelstein: "The Book ofjubileesand the Rabbinic Hafaki.'' Harvard Theologva! Revtru.' 
16 (l923):39-6 I; and * H Some Examples of the Maccabean Halaka/'JBL 49 (l930):20-42 On the differences m respect 

to Sabhaih lights, sec Lauterbach, op . cif., pp. 458-461. 

46 13:22. 23, 26. C aster, op, nf, p. 78. emends the latter rule to change it from a prohibition to a positive 
command because This would be against the universal Jewish rule that sabbath laws may be broken in cases of life and 
death/ 1 —Page 104. But such an emendation fails to lake into account the whole tenor of the Sabbath rules in this and 
cognate documents, in contrast to the Rabbinic rules. It is illegitimate to transfer Rabbinic principles to the group that 
produced this work. The emendation is even more unlikelvon formal grounds, for the command stands in the midst 
of some twenty-five other commands, every one of whicn is a prohibition. 

47 See note in APOT. 2:81, 82. 

4 * See Lauterbach. op ni. t pp. 454-458. 

CF. While, op at pp. 38, 39. 278. 279, 
w Mek. AmaleV 3. 

M Shah. 19:1 
Shah. 19:5. 

33 Temurah 2:1. 

M Menahoih I 1:2-3; cl, Shah. 19:1; Pesahim 6:2. 

33 Pesahim 3:6; 61-6; Menahoth 10:1-3, 9, 

Rush ba-Shanah 1:4, 5, 9, 

37 Aftrr a thousand pious Jews allowed themselves to be massacred rather than defend themselves on the 
Sabbath, Mattathias and the other Jewish leaders in the struggle against An both us Epiphanes decided that in the 
future they would hght in such a situation (I Mact 2:29-41). According to 2 Maccabees 8:25-28. after Jews defeated 
the army of Nitanor they ceased pursuit because the Sabbath was drawing on. There seems to have been less 
compunction about even routine military service on Sabbath m Old Testament times; 2 Kings 11:4-11 tells of soldiers 
doing guard dutv and even participating in the coup d'/tat against Queen Athaliah. 

^ (ien. R. 70:15, 
w Shab. 19a, 

60 Mek. Shabbata L. 

Num. R, 23:1. 

62 Shab. 6:4, 

63 Such cases are systematically discussed by Maimomdes (Code, Sabbath 2; L25). 

M Mek. Shabbata l. 

** /bid. It will be seen immediately that two of these arguments are almost identical with those used by Jesus, 
Rabbi Eleazar's argument as it appears in MekiUa is virtually identical with that found in John 7:23. In Yuma 85b it is 
somewhat expanded: "R, Eleazar answered and said: If circumcision, which attaches to onlv one of the two hundred 
and forty-eignt members of the human body, suspends the Sabbath, how much more shall the saving of the whole 
body suspend the Sabbath!" The saying of Simon ben Menasiah is quite similar to Mark 2:27, Because of these 
similarities, some Jewish scholars have insisted that Jesus was saying nothing new but merely echoing the standard 
hu man ita nanism of the Pharisees, This view runs aground on a chronological difficulty, for both Rabbi Eleaiar and 
Rabbi Simon ben Menasiah taught two or more generations Later than Jesus. 1. Abrahams, Studies m Pharisaism and the 
Gospels, First Series (London, 1917), p, 130, tries to meet this difficulty by noting that in Yoma 85b Simon's saying is 
attributed to Jonathan ben Joseph, and The variation in assigned authorship suggests that the saving originated with 
neither, but was an older tradition"; he traces the teaching ultimately to the decision of Mattatnias in I Maccabees 
2:39, To this I would reply, Abrahams is quite right in saying that the saying originated with neither rabbi, but is 
older—the unknown originator of the teaching was Jesus, whose striking sayings must have passed into common 
coinage even among nonfollowers, who would nave had no reason to remember the source, ana indeed every reason 
not to recall it. There is no verbal parallel in I Maccabees, nor any statement of a general principle^ 

“ Sanhedrin 74a; Yoma 85a; and elsewhere, 

fil Sanhedrin 74a. Rabbi Ishmael’s dictum is attributed to Rabbi Samuel in Yoma 85b, where it occurs in the 
same context as the saying of Rabbi Eleaiar and the saying attributed there to Jonathan ben Joseph but in Mekslia to 
Simon ben Menasiah, The saying that MehsUa attributes to Rabbi Nathan is assigned by Yoma 85b to Simon ben 
Menasiah, 

w Sanhedrin 74b, 

70 Yoma 8:6; 84a, b, 

71 Shab. 18:3; 22:6, 

7 * Taanith 3:7. 
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73 Yoma 84b. 

74 Ibid.; but see also Shab. 16:1-6. 

75 1. Grunfeld, Tht Sabbaih: A Guidr to Its Undrrstandtng and ObiervaTvt (Jerusalem„ 1972), p. 19, concludes to 
define a m£iaJtaJi as “anaet that shows man's mastery'over the world by the cons true live exercise of ms intelligence and 
skill 11 

76 Shab, 7:2. Cf, Mek. Shabbata 2; Shab. 97b. 

77 Shab. 22:1. 

78 For this reason Orthodox Jews who find it necessarv to milk cotvs on Sabbath pour out the milk obtained 
rather than receive any benefit from it. 

79 Peshahim 4:8. 

80 Betzah 1:1; Betzah 2a-4b: Shab, 43a, 

81 Shab, 75b, 

82 Erub. 104a; Mek, Piseha, 6. 

83 Maimonides, Code, Sabbath 12:3. 
w Shab, 16:6 r 1; 117b. 

85 Shab. 1:3. 

86 Shab. 12a. 

87 Betzah 5:2; Mek. Shabbata 2; Shab. 23:4, 5. 

88 Shab. 12:1-6; Shab. 73b; Sukkah 3:14; cf. Maimonides, Code. Sabbath 1:6. 

89 Shab, 22:3-5. 

90 Cf. Terumoth 2:3. 

9] Sanhedrin 62b. 

w Shab, 38a. 

93 Cf. Shab. 46b. 
w Shebiith 10:7; Betzah 5:1. 

® Shab. 16:1. 2; Ruth R. 6:4. 

* Shab, 21:2, 3. 

97 Shab. 21:1. 

98 Yebamoth Il3b-tl4a. 

99 Shab, 3:1-5; 4:1, 2; 22:4. 

390 Shab, 10:2. 5; 20:5; Mek. Shabbata 1 

101 Shah. 1:5, 10. 11; 18a. 

102 Shab, 22:6; 18a, 

103 M,T. Semahoth 46a. 

Shab. 23:5; cf. Ruth R. 3:2. 

105 Ecel. R. 5:10:2, 

106 Shab, 24:2-4; Ruth R. 3:2. 

107 Shab. 39b-40b. 

108 Betzah 2:2, 

199 Lev. R. 34:16. 

110 Shab. 141 a. 147b. 

1,1 Shab, 13:5-7, 

112 Erub. 104a; Lam. R. 2:2:4. 

115 M.T. Soferim 4 la. 

1X4 Shab. 118a. 

115 Mek. Pischa 9. 

116 Shab, 23:4, 

117 Shab. 150a. 

110 Shab. 74a, 

119 M.T. Kallah Rabbathi 55a, 

120 Mek. Shab. 2. 


121 Shab. 2:7; Demai 4:1, 

122 Mek. Piseha 17. 

125 Erub. 51a; Mek. VayassaS 6. 

124 Erub. 4:1, 3; 5:7. 

125 Num. R. 2:9; Erub. 4 lb. 

126 Erub, 4:1. 

127 Horavoth 1:3: Shab. 7:4-8:7; 9:5-7; 

128 Shab, 17:1-8; 18:1, 2. 

129 Erub. 4:7, 

159 Shab. 73a and 11:1, 


131 

1S2 


Hruby, op , nr h pp. 449-451, 
Eru b, 1:1. 


10:1-5. 


133 Mek. Vayaisa c 3, 

134 Betzah 5:2. 

135 Harigah 1:8. 

136 Erub, 10:15, 

137 Mek. Shabbata 1, 

138 Cf, M,T. Aboth de Rabbi Nathan 27a. 

139 Pesikta Rabbaii 23:3. 

140 Lev. R. 34:16: Pesikta Rabbati 23:3. 

141 Mek. Bachodesh 8. 

142 Sanhedrin 7:4, I. 

143 Mek. Shabbata 1: Sanhedrin 7:4; 7:8, 

144 Makkoth 13a, b. 

143 Kerithoth 1:1. 
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l4fi Sanhedrin 7:8, 

147 Shab. 11:6, 

148 Kerithoth 3:10. 

149 Shab. 72b. 

190 Kerithoth 4: 1. 

Shab. LOb. 

192 Met. Bachodesh 7; Pesikta Rabbati 23:1; et cetera. 

199 Shebuoth 20b. 

194 Gen. R. 9:14 advocates adding an extra hour to Sabbath, taken from Friday. 

195 Mek. Bachodesh 7. 

IW Taanith l ;6; Midrash on Psalm 92:3. 
j97 Pesikta Rabbati 23:6, 7; Peshahim 99b. 

158 Shab, M8b; Lev. R, 30: L 
199 Met. Vayassa* 5; Shab. 118a. 

160 Gen. R. 100:7; Shab, 12b. 

lftJ Shab. 113a; Gen, R. 11:2; Num. R. 10:1; Pesikta Rabbati 23:1, 

162 Ruth R. 5:12, 

169 Lam, R,, Proem 17, 

l&4 Nedarim 8:6: 3:10; Baba Kama 82a; Niddah 38a, b; Kcthuboth 62b. The expression "eat garlic/' used in 
some of these references, is generally taken to be an euphemism. 

IW Kethuboih 5:9, interpreted in Kethuboth 65b, 
lw Shab. 23b. 25h. 

167 Shab. 35b. Since one should not bear burdens on the Sabbath, and the Last blast of the shofar marked the 
beginning of the Sabbath, a quandary arose: What did thecAouandowilh his ikofor after the six blasts? Rabbi Jose ben 
Hanina said he allowed time to carry it home, blowing it a little early, but the rest of the rabbis said he "had a hidden 
place on the top of his roof, where he placed his ihofar, because neither a shofar nor a trumpet may be handled on the 
Sabbath" (touching musical instruments violated the Sabbath mv&lith laws). Others said that the instruments may be 
moved as part of a ceremonial duly (Shab. 36a). 

168 Mek. Bachodesh 7. 

169 Shab. 35b. 

]7t> On the history of this custom, see Lauterbach, op. at., pp. 454-470. On Exodus 13:22 there is a Rabbinic 
comment: "This passage suggests that you can Learn from the Torah what the proper custom on the eve of the 
Sahbath should be. The pillar of fire should shine forth while the pillar of the clouo is still present" (Mek, BeshaJIach, 
t), meaning that the Sabbath lights should be kindled on Friday when there is still daylight. (For more details about 
Sabbath ritual, with references, see the works by Segal, Millgram, and Schauss.) 

171 Mek. Bachodesh 7. 

172 Pesikta Rabbati 23:6. 

175 Shebuoth 20b, 

174 Midrash on Psalm 92:3. 

179 Shab. 119b. 

176 Midrash on Psalm 29:2. 

177 Pesikta Rabbati 23:8, 

178 Gen. R, 11:4: Shab. 119a. 

173 Lev. R l 15:4, 

180 Pesikta Rabbati 23:9, 

181 Mek. Shabbata 1. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Sabbath in the New Testament 


Walter F+ Specht 


C HRISTIANS accept the New Testament as normative for belief and life. It is 
therefore of importance to examine w hat the New Testament has to sav about 
the Sabbath. This is especially important since the majority of Christians today 
regard the Sabbath as Jewish and believe that Jesus and/or His apostles changed 
the day of rest from the seventh to the first day, the day on which Christ arose from 
the dead. 

Sabbaton, the Greek word for “Sabbath," is found sixtv-seven times in the 
critical text of the Greek New Testament* The plural of this word* sabbata. may be 
regarded as a transliteration of the Aramaic, shabbeta , the emphatic state of the 
singular noun, meaning “the Sabbath." 1 In its Greek transliteration it was 
apparently taken as a plural, and hence the singular sabbaton was constructed from 
it* Another possible explanation is to regard the singular as a transliteration of the 
Hebrew shabbath } whereas the plural came from the Aramaic." 

Lexicographers recognize two clearly differentiated meanings for sabbaton in 
the New Testament: (1) Sabbath, the seventh day of the week, and (2) the period of 
seven days between Sabbaths, i,e*, week* The second meaning is demanded when 
sabbaton or sabbata is used in a genitive construction with a numeral: a clear 
example is found in Luke 18:12, where the Pharisee boasts, “I fast twice a week," 
dis ton sabbaiou . It would obviously not make sense to translate: "1 fast tw ice on 
Sabbath,” It is well known that the Pharisees fasted on Mondays and Thursdays. 
In seven passages (eight if the long ending of Mark is included), 4 the first day ol the 
week is designated by the numeral “one" and the genitive at sabbaton* mostly in the 
plural.* The fact that the numeral is feminine indicates that the feminine noun 
“day” is to be understood* The regular Greek word for “week," bebdomas, which 
had been used in the Septuagint, is not found in the New Testament. 

The idiom used for the days of the week occurs in the Greek titles of a few of 
the psalms in the Greek version* Psalm 24 (Psalm 23, Septuagint) is designated tes 
mias sabbaton, “for the first day of the week.” Psalm 48 (Psalm 47, Septuagint) has in 
its title deutera $abbatou , “for the second day of the week.” Psalm 94 (Psalm 93, 
Septuagint) is designated as tetradi sabbaton , “for the fourth day of the week” 
(Wednesday). Most probahly these originally meant the first, second, and fourth 
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days after the Sabbath. Friday, however, was known as prosabbaton, and Psalm 92 
(Psalm 91, Septuagint) was, according to the title, used in the temple ritual for that 
day. 

In the New Testament passages where sabbaton means "Sabbath,” the word 
occurs forty times in the singular and nineteen times in the plural. But in most of 
the occurrences of the word in the plural, the context makes it clear that a single 
day is intended. 6 As a matter of fact, in the Gospels and Acts, the only clear 
instance in which sabbata is plural in meaning is in Acts 17:2, w'here the numeral 
“three” used with it demands that more than one Sabbath is meant. The Revised 
Standard Version, however, translates sabbata in this passage as "weeks.” In 
passages where sabbaton clearly means Sabbath, there is no consistency in usage 
between the singular and the plural when a single day is intended. In the story of 
the plucking of heads of wheat on the Sabbath, Matthew uses the plural in chapter 
12:1 and the singular in chapter 12:2. Luke’s usage is in reverse with the singular 
in chapter G: 1 and the plural in chapter 6:2. In the story of the healing of the man 
with the withered hand, Matthew 12:10-12 and Mark 3:2-4 use the plural, 
whereas the parallel in Luke 6:6-9 has the singular. 

Similarly in the Septuagint the plural is sometimes used where the original 
Hebrew has the singular, and where it is obvious that the reference is to a single 
day ’ There may be a parallel here to the custom of using the Greek plural for 
festivals such as the Feast of Dedication (John 10:22), the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread (Mark 14:1), a marriage feast (Matt. 22:2), or a birthday celebration (Mark 
6 : 21 )." 

The Sabbath in the Gospels 

Of the sixty-seven occurrences of the term sabbaton in the Greek New 
' lest ament, fifty-six are found in the Gospels: eleven in Matthew, tw r elve in Mark, 
twenty in Luke, and thirteen in John. In six of these references sabbaton means 
"week." Five of these speak of the "hrst day of the week," the day on which our 
Lord arose from the dead. The remaining fifty refer to the Sabbath, the seventh 
day of the week. 

The Sabbath Service in Nazareth. —According to the Gospel of Luke, Jesus, 
near the beginning of His Galilean ministry, visited His hometown of Nazareth. 
"And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up” (Luke 4:16).* 
Nazareth was the hometown of both Joseph and Mary, and following the return 
from the flight into Egypt of the holy family, they returned to this insignificant 
mountain village in Galilee (Matt. 2:23). It is called "their own city" (Luke 2:39), 
and became the childhood home of Jesus, where He lived till He was about 30 
years of age (chap. 3:23). His return there after He began His public ministry was, 
consequently, a source of curious interest on the pan of the villagers who had 
known Him so many years. 

“And he went to the synagogue, as his custom was, on the sabbath day” (chap. 
4:16). Two interpretations of the phrase “as his custom was” are given by 
commentators. 9 Some would restrict the reference to Jesus' teaching ministry in 
the Jewish synagogue (verse 15): “As his custom was,” as a teacher. He entered the 
synagogue in Nazareth on the Sabbath day. Others understand the phrase as a 

* Unlru otherwise indicated, all Scripture references in this chapter are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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reference to the years Jesus lived in Nazareth. Alfred Plummer, for example, has 
written: “It had been ‘His custom’ during His early life at Nazareth to attend the 
synagogue every sabbath.” 10 Ralph Earle states: "'As his custom was’ (verse 16) 
points to a lifelong habit of attending the synagogue on the sabbath day.” 11 

But whichever view is correct, it is evident that Jesus, as a loyal Israelite, was a 
Sabbath observer. Paul Jewett boldly states: "There can be little doubt, then, that 
Jesus, as a devout Jew, observed the Sabbath. To feature Him as the grand 
innovator, who swept it aside in the name of liberty, is to remakejesus in the image 
of the Enlightenment.” ,a On the occasion referred to in Luke 4, He stood up in the 
synagogue and read from Isaiah 61. Then He sat down to interpret the passage as 
a reference to Himself and His mission. His work is to be understood in terms of 
Isaiah’s “Servant of Yahweh.” Jesus proclaims that the prophetic scriptures find 
their fulfillment in Him as the Servant of God. 

The Sabbath Controversies. —All four Gospels bear witness to the fact that 
the Sabbath was one of the main areas of conflict between Jesus and the Jews. It 
may be well to raise the questions: Why did these controversies take place? What 
were they about? Why did the Gospel writers regard them of sufficient 
importance as to record them for the instruction of the church? 

A careful study of these controversies shows that the point at issue was not 
whether the Sabbath should be kept or not. Sampev was correct when he asserted: 
“There is no reason to think that Jesus meant to discredit the Sabbath as an 
institution." IS 

Jesus Himself asserted, as The New English Bible translates His words: “ ‘Do not 
suppose that I have come to abolish the Law and the prophets; I did not come to 
abolish, but to complete"’ (Matt. 5:17). 

What then was the issue? Plainly it was the manner of Sabbathkeeping. The 
question was not Should the Sabbath be kept? Rather, it was How should the 
Sabbath be kept? The Pharisees insisted that it be kept according to the oral rules 
that the rabbis had developed dow r n through the years. “Jesus did not reject the 
institution of the Sabbath as such, but only the tradition of the elders regarding 
Sabbathkeeping." He refused to abide by the man-made rabbinical rules for 
Sabbath observance, by which the Sabbath had become a burden instead of a 
blessing. 

One has only to read the tractate Shabbath in the Mishnah to realize the 
extent of these rules.* It seems that Jesus deliberately challenged these oral 
traditions. He sou ght to free the Sabbath from burdensome restrictions, and 
make it a day of spiritual freedom and joy* 

The Evangelists regarded these conflicts as of sufficient importance for the 
church to include them in their Gospel accounts* The church was not to observe 
the Sabbath according to these rules, but rather as a day of helpful service after the 
pattern of the Master* It is lawful to do good on that day. He who observes the 
Sabbath merely as a legalistic requirement will never receive the blessing God 
intended it to bring* Thus the church did not reject the institution as such, but it 
did reject the man-made rules for observing it* 

The Conflict Over Plucking Grain on the Sabbath. —The first Sabbath 
conflict that is recorded in all three of the Synoptics (Matt* 12:1-8; Mark 2:23-28; 


* For some of the details, see chapter 4, 
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Luke 6:1-5) concerned the legality of the disciples’ act in plucking heads of wheat 
on the sacred day. Jesus and His disciples were going through some grain fields on 
a Sabbath. The disciples were hungry (Matt. 12:1), and they plucked some heads 
of wheat and, after “rubbing them in their hands" (Luke 6:1), ate the grain. 
Thereupon the Pharisees accused them of an unlawful act. The legitimacy of 
plucking heads of grain from someone’s field was not in dispute. The Old 
Testament law had provided: “When you go into your neighbor’s standing grain, 
you may pluck the ears with your hand, but you shall not put a sickle to your 
neighbor’s standing grain" (Deut. 23:25). But the Pharisees branded their act as 
unlawful because they were engaged in work on the Sabbath. 

The Old Testament law forbade agricultural activity on the day of rest: “ ‘Six 
days you shall work, but on the seventh day you shall rest; in plowing time and in 
harvest you shall rest’ ” (Ex. 34:21). As noted in chapter 4, the Mishnah specified 
thirty-nine main categories of work that were forbidden on the Sabbath. 1 'These 
included reaping, threshing, winnowing, and grinding. The Pharisees evidently 
interpreted plucking as reaping, rubbing (he heads in one’s hands as threshing, 
and blowing away the chaff as winnowing. Hence, the disciples were working, 
even though a very small amount of grain was involved. The Mishnah declares 
that a person is guilty who takes “ears of grain equal to a lamb’s mouthful." Ih 

"Among the scribes it was assumed that a teacher was responsible for the 
behavior of his disciples." 17 Hence the Pharisees confronted Jesus with the 
challenge; "’Look, why are they doing what is not lawful on the sabbath?'" (Mark 
2:24). 

Matthew gives the challenge in the form of a statement: " ‘Look, your disciples 
are doing what is not lawful to do on the sabbath'" (Matt. 12:2). In Luke the 
challenge is given to the disciples: “ ‘Why are you doing what is not lawful to do on 
the sabbath? ” (Luke 6:2). 

Jesus, however, declared that they were guiltless (Matt. 12:7) in satisfying 
their hunger. In their defense He first of all cited the example of David: “ ‘Have 
you never read what David did, when he was in need and was hungry, he and , . , 
those who were with him?’" (Mark 2:25). In his flight from Saul, David went to 
Ahimelech the priest," 1 and upon his request was given the sacred "bread of the 
Presence” to share with his men (1 Sam. 21:1-6), which only the priests were to eat 
(Lev. 24:9). The point here seems to be that David was the anointed of the Lord, 
with all that this implied. If it was right for the anointed David and his hungry 
companions to eat the holy bread belonging to the priests, how much more could 
the hungry disciples of the Son of David violate the scribal rules about the sacred 
Sabbath. 

Most likely the bread that David received was not that which was in God’s 
presence on the table in the holy place, but rather that which had been removed to 
be replaced by freshly baked loaves (1 Sam. 21:6). The day on which the exchange 
of the new for the old was made was the Sabbath. In the view of some rabbis, the 
day on which David received the loaves was the Sabbath. 19 The scripture does not 
state the day of the week, but if it was indeed the Sabbath, then the example of 
David would be even more apropros. 

According to the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus also cited the example of the 
priests from the law itself as a precedent for the action of the disciples: “ ‘Or have 
you not read in the law how on the sabbath the priests in the temple profane the 
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sabbath, and arc guiltless? 7 " (Matt, 12:5). On the Sabbath, as already noted, the 
old loaves of’“the bread of the Presence" were removed and fresh loaves pul on the 
tahle. There was incense to be offered, and the daily burnt offerings were doubled 
on the Sabbath (Num. 28:9, 10). Hence there were animals to be slain, wood to be 
prepared and placed on the altar, et cetera. Thus, as Maimonides put it centuries 
later, there was “no Sabbatism in the Temple."' 20 The priests actuallv worked 
harder on the Sabbath than on any other day of the week. But their work w as not 
sinful, because it was in the service of God. Their priestly service was justifiable 
work, because it was sacred, not secular. 

The argument based on this example rests on a famous principle of 
hermeneutics termed qal wahomer, that is, “the light and weighty,” applied to an 
actual precept of the law/ 1 The Christological statement in Matthew 12:6 is indeed 
significant: " 4 I tell you, something greater than the temple is here/" It is an 
assertion that our Lord is superior to the Jewish regulations of worship. He is 
greater than the Temple and its cultus. It was to Him and His work as both priest 
and sacrifice that the Temple services pointed forward. He came to earth as the 
Redeemer of the world. His disciples were associated with Him in the great work 
of redeeming mankind, a work that w as sacred, not secular. Hence it w as right for 
them to satisfy their physical hunger to receive strength to earn on their work 
further. 

The real nature of the Sabbath was often gravely misunderstood. Mere 
cessation of labor was not the essence of the Sabbath. It was never God’s intention 
that the Sabbath be made a day of useless inactivity. The Sabbath was to be a day 
when man forsook his secular pursuits and devoted the day to worship and to the 
service of God. 

According to Matthew, Jesus also referred to some well-known words of the 
prophet Hosea: “ 'And if you had known what this means, “I desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice," you would not have condemned the guiltless'" (Matt. 12:7). Jesus had 
come to establish the rule of the kingdom of God. In the eyes of a gracious God, 
mercy is of far more importance than a legalistic ohedience to the law-. Hence on 
another occasion our Lord accused the scribes and Pharisees of neglecting the 
weightier matters such as “Justice and mercy and faith, 7 ” while meticulously 
tithing “'mint and dill and cummin 7 " (chap. 23:23). 

In Mark's account (chap. 2:27), Jesus then raised the issue of the purpose of 
the Sabbath, The Sabbath was not an end in itself. “The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath. 77 It was designed to be a hlessing to man, a day 
of physical rest, but also a day devoted to spiritual exercises. The Pharisees treated 
the day as though man were created to serve the Sahbath, rather than the Sabbath 
meeting the needs of man. R. Shim'on ben Menasya about a.d. 180 made a similar 
statement: "The Sabhath is given over to you but you are not surrendered to the 
Sabbath.” 22 E. Lohse asserts: “But in such sayings the rabbis are not in any way 
attacking the Sabhath commandment. They are simply saying that in exceptional 
cases the Sabbath may be infringed to save human life. In Mark 2:27, however, 
man and his needs are said to be of greater value than the commandment / 713 

All three of the Synoptic Gospels record the concluding statement, “The Son 
of man is Lord even of the sabbath 17 (Mark 2:28; Matt. 12:8; Luke 6:5). This 
statement asserts Christ's sovereignty over the Sabbath. He, after all, was with our 
heavenly Father when the Sabbath was made (John 1:1-3). Therefore He, rather 
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than the scribes and Pharisees, has the authority to state what is lawful and not 
lawful to do on the day of rest. It was not the Sabbath law itself that Jesus’ disciples 
had violated, but the man-made pharisaical regulations regarding Sabbath 
observance. Jesus on more than one occasion completely ignored the oral law so 
dear to the Pharisees. 

The text of Codex Bezae, the leading representative of the so-called 
"western” type of text, varies strikingly from that of most New Testament 
manuscripts. The saying regarding the lordship of Christ over the Sabbath (Luke 
6:5) is placed after verse 10. Between verses 4 and 6 this manuscript reads: "On the 
same day, seeing one working on the Sabbath day, he said to him, ‘Man, if you 
know what you are doing, you are blessed; but if you do not know, you are 
accursed and a transgressor of the law.”’ Thus this manuscript adds another 
Sahhath incident to the series. Although this verse has little claim to be a part of the 
original text of Luke, Bruce Metzger thinks that "it may well embody a 
first-century tradition." ** 

Healings on the Sabbath.—Mark and Luke describe the healing of a 
demoniac who interrupted the synagogue service on a Sabbath in Capernaum 
(Mark 1:21-28; Luke 4:31-37). Jesus was teaching in the synagogue, and the 
people were astonished at His teaching. When the man "who had the spirit of an 
unclean demon” (Luke 4:33) cried out in the service, Jesus commanded the 
demon: "’Be silent, and come out of him!” (verse 35). Thereupon after 
convulsing the man, the demon came out. The reaction of the worshipers was: 
"‘What is this? A new teaching! With authority he commands even the unclean 
spirits, and they ohey him' ” (Mark 1:27). Evidently the issue of healing on Sabbath 
was not raised on this occasion. Later, apparently on the same Sabbath, Jesus 
healed Peter’s mother-in-law of a high fever in Peter’s house in Capernaum (Matt. 
H:14, 15; Mark 1:29-31; Luke 4:3H, 39), There is no record of a controversy 
connected with either of these healings. 

However, the Synoptic Gospels record another healing on the Sabbath that 
did give rise to controversy: the healing of the man with the withered hand (Matt. 
12:9-14; Mark 3:1-6; Luke 6:6-11), Perhaps bv this time the scribes and Pharisees 
were fully aware that Jesus did not allow the Sabhath to interrupt His healing 
ministry, and they were ready for a confrontation. 

Later Jesus again entered the synagogue at Capernaum and began leaching. 
A man was present whose right hand (Luke 6:6) was withered, indicating some 
kind of paralysis. According to the Mishnah, a sick or injured person could be 
treated on the Sabbath only if life was actually in danger: "Whenever there is 
doubt whether life is in danger this overrides the Sabbath." s> The case of the man 
was obviously not covered by this provision, since the withered hand presented no 
immediate threat to life. Hence the scribes and Pharisees were watching closely to 
see what Jesus would do, in order to have a case against Him. According to 
Matthew (12:10), they in fact asked Him, "Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath?” 
(Interestingly, the apocryphal Gospel according to the Hebrews, as stated by 
Jerome, presents the man as pleading: “I was a mason, seeking a living with my 
hands; I beg you,Jesus, restore my health tome, so that I need not beg for my food 
in shame.” iS ) 

What should Jesus do in such a situation? He first of all had the man stand up 
so that all could see him. Matthew relates that He then answered the question of 
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the Pharisees by asking a counterquestion that required an affirmative answer: 
“ ‘What man of you, if he has one sheep and it falls into a pit on the sabbath, will not 
lay hold of it and lift it out ?’ " (Matt. 12:11), While there were rabbis who would not 
allow an animal to be rescued on the Sabbath, they at least allowed it to be made 
comfortable in the pit. 1,7 Should one be more considerate of an animal than a 
human being? ‘“Of how much more value is a man than a sheep! 1 " (verse 12). 

According to the accounts in Mark and Luke, Jesus confronted the Pharisees 
with the question: “ is it lawful on the sabbath to do good or to do barm, to save life 
or to kill?’” (Mark 3:4).They could not, of course, say that it was lawful to do 
harm, and they would not say it was lawful to do good. Hence they remained silent. 
C. E. B. CranHeld is correct in asserting; "To omit to do the good which one could 
do to someone in need is to do evil.” To leave a man witli a withered hand “in his 
deformed condition was to destroy him insofar as a full, complete life was 
concerned.... So simply to do nothing for the poor man was to do evil, to destroy 
him." 

Jesus then “looked around at them with anger, grieved at their hardness of 
heart” (verse 5). Gustav Stahlin gives two reasons for this anger: “It is first the 
wrath of the merciful Lord at legalists who will not accept the new way of mercy 
and salvation, and who thus allow themselves to be carried away by mercilessness 
and even mortal enmity (verse 6). It is secondly the wrath ol love, which seeks to 
win even the Pharisees for the kingdom of mercy and which encounters only hate 
because they want law, not love. There is thus mixed with holy wrath a divine pity 
for their piety which is so far from God."' 11 

Jesus then commanded the man to stretch out his hand. When he did so, it was 
restored. This led the Pharisees to conspire with the Herodians as to how to do 
away with Jesus. Thus while they were unwilling to see a man witli a deformed 
hand restored on the Sabhath, they felt no compunctions about plotting the death 
of one they hated. Thereby they gave their answer to the question: “ ‘Is it lawful on 
the sabbath to do good or to do harm, to save life or to destroy it?' ’’ On the other 
hand Jesus set forth the principle “It is lawful to do good on the sabhath" (Matt, 
12:12). F. F. Bruce summarizes Jesus’ position: 

"Instead of following the sabbath law as expounded in the schools of Hillel or 
Shammai, Jesus insisted that, since the sabbath was given to men lor their relief 
and well-being, any action which promoted that end was specially appropriate to 
the sabbath day. The rabbis would have agreed that, in an urgent case of life or 
death, medical attention might be given on the sabbath day, but if the patient 
could without danger wait until the next day, then the healing action should be 
postponed. Jesus argued on the contrary that the sabbath was a pre-eminently 
suitable day for the performance of such works of mercy, whether the case was 
urgent or not, since such works were so completely in keeping witli God’s purpose 
in giving the day. On the other hand, anything that tended to make the sabbath 
law burdensome conflicted with that purpose.” 

Sabbath Healings Peculiar to Luke, —The Gospel of Luke records two other 
Sabbath healings, which also provoked controversy. One of these, given in Luke 
13:10-17, was the healing of "a woman who had had a spirit of infirmity for 
eighteen years; she was bent over and could not fully straighten herself.” The 
statement that she had "a spirit of infirmity" suggests that her illness was a result of 
the power of demons. Jesus immediately healed her by announcing to her that she 
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was cured and by laying His hands upon her. As contrasted with the previous 
controversy, in this instance the healing came first and the debate followed, 

The opposition originated with the "ruler of the synagogue," who was angry 
with Jesus but scolded the congregation instead: ‘“There are six days on which 
work ought to be done; come on those days and be healed, and not on the sabbath 
day’” (verse 14). Jesus called this man and all who accepted his interpretation 
‘“You hypocrites!’" He proceeded to show how they had concern for the 
well-being of animals on Sabbath, but no genuine concern for the welfare of 
people. Are animals more important than people? The values of an institution 
such as the Sabbath were not to be placed above human values. T. W. Manson 
interprets: "You undo the bonds of your draught animals to refresh them, and 
you feel that this is no infringement of the holy day, but you protest against the 
release of a human creature, a daughter of Abraham, from which Satan—the 
source of the evil spirit—has clamped upon her not for a day but for eighteen 
years!” ” 

The woman’s illness was not the will of God. She was bound by Satan. Should 
not God bring her freedom even on Sabbath? W. F. Arndt calls attention to the 
powerful antithesis in Jesus’ a fortiori argument: “a daughter of Abraham—ani¬ 
mals; eighteen years of suffering—thirst for one day; a bond of Satan—a mere 
physical lack." w Not only should such a woman be allowed liberation on Sabbath, 
she ought to be freed. Where there is power to free such a one, there is the 
obligation to do so. 

On this occasion Jesus won (he controversy: "All his adversaries were put to 
shame; and all the people rejoiced at all the glorious things that were done by him” 
(Luke 13:17). 

The other Sabbath healing recorded only in Luke was that of the healing of a 
man with the dropsy (chap. 14:1-4). The miracle occurred in the home of a “ruler 
who belonged to the Pharisees” where Jesus was a Sabbath dinner guest. The 
presence of a man suffering from dropsy presented Jesus with a challenge. He 
grasped the initiative by asking, “'Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath, or not?’" 
These lawyers and Pharisees "could not answer yes or no without appearing either 
lax in their attitude to the Law or harsh and unsympathetic towards suffering." 11 
Hence they gave no answer. Jesus then proceeded to heal the man. 

He then asked: “‘Which of you, having an ass or an ox that has fallen into a 
well, will not immediately pull him out on a sabbath day?’ ” The Old Testament law 
laid down the obligation of helping an animal in need that belonged to a brother or 
even an enemy.’ 6 But nothing is said about rendering such help on the Sabbath 
day, and the rabbis varied in their interpretation.’ 7 Apparently, Jesus was on 
common ground with His theological opponents in approving humane action to 
animals in need.’ 8 But if an animal can be helped, why not a man? Neither the host 
nor the guests had an answer to that question. 

Sabbath Healings Peculiar to John. —Two Sabbath healings that brought 
Jesus into sharp conflict with the Jews are recorded exclusively in the Gospel of 
John. One was the healing of the lame man at the pool of Bethesda (John 5:1-9). 
While Jesus was in Jerusalem at “a feast of the Jews” He saw a chronic invalid of 
thirty-eight years lying in one of the porticoes surrounding the pool, waiting for 
the troubling of the waters. The pool apparently was fed by an intermittent 
spring. A popular superstition explained this natural phenomenon as a 
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supernatural troubling of the water by an angel. ,H Jesus asked the unfortunate 
man, “ ‘Do you want to be healed?’ ’’ Then He commanded, " 'Rise, take up your 
pallet, and walk.’ ” By faith the man set his will to obey the command, and in doing 
so received healing and restoration. He demonstrated the reality and complete¬ 
ness of his cure by walking and carrying home the pallet on which he had been 
lying. 

It is only at the conclusion of the account of the miracle that John informs us 
that it occurred on the Sabbath (verse 9b). It was an open challenge to the 
rabbinical rules of Sabbathkeeping, The man who was healed was not in acute 
danger of losing his life, and could, therefore, have waited for healing until after 
the Sabbath, 40 

In addition the healed man violated one of the thirty-nine principal kinds of 
labor forbidden on the Sabbath by carrying his pallet. 41 The Jews lost no time in 
reminding him that hy carrying this mat he was doing something unlawf ul on the 
Sabbath. The man, however, in his new-found health, felt no compunctions of’ 
conscience in obeying Christ's command. Since Jesus was the source of life and 
wholeness to him, why should He not also be the source of proper laws? When the 
Jews learned that the healer was indeed Jesus, as they had suspected, they hegan to 
take hostile action against Him (verse 16). The Greek suggests that this was not 
because of a single violation, but because it had become a habit. The New English 
Bible rendering is: “It was works of this kind done on the Sahhath that stirred the 
Jews to persecute Jesus/' 

Jesus' defense of His action rests on two hasic premises: (1) His intimate 
relationship with God the Father; and (2) the fact, admitted by the Jews, that God 
continued to work on the Sabbath. ut My Father is working still, and I am 
working 1 ” (verse 17). He thus claimed the example of His Father for doing these 
miracles of mercy. C. H. Dodd aptly observes: “This puts the controversy at once 
on the highest theological level." 42 The designation “My Father" significantly 
points to Jesus' consciousness of a special relationship to God. The continuous, 
round-the-clock activity of God in the universe constitutes an example for Jesus. 
He works like the Father. 

Thoughtful Jewish exegetes had difficulty in understanding God's resting 
referred to in Genesis 2:2. How to interpret God's rest was the subject of much 
discussion. It was generally recognized that God could not rest even for a moment 
from the moral governance of the universe. Even on the Sabbath day God 
continues to give life and to judge men, they concluded. 

It would indeed be tragic for the universe and for man if God ceased even for 
a moment to govern the universe. God is ceaselessly at work in the operations of 
the natural world. He is also constantly engaged in the work of redemption. From 
such work there is no rest, no Sabbath. Sabbaths have never hindered the work of 
God. Neither must they, Jesus asserted, hinder the work of God's Son. He 
regarded His work as equally sacred, and of the same character as the work of the 
Father. 

John 5:18 indicates that the Jews well understood the high claims that Jesus 
made for Himself, hut they rejected these claims as unjustified. They regarded 
His claim to a unique relation to God as nothing less than blasphemy. Jesus, 
however, replied (verse 19) that He did not work independently of God. He did 
only the things He saw His Father doing. He worked not only like the Father but 
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with the Father. He did the same works because He was of the same nature as the 
Father. The fact that His statement is introduced with the words “truly, truly" 
implies a finality and authority to His saying. He speaks in the name and with the 
authority of God. With the question of that authority the rest of the chapter is 
concerned. 


The argument is resumed in John 7:19-24. Ever since the Sabbath healing of 
the impotent man at the pool, the Jews in Jerusalem were intent on Jesus’ 
destruction (chaps. 5:18; 7:1). How could they claim to keep the Mosaic law while 
they cherished hatred and murder in their hearts? How could they justify their 
interpretation that circumcision overrides the Sabbath while they regarded 
healings as violating it? 

The“onedeed” to which reference is made in John 7:21 was the healing at the 
pool, which caused the multitude to marvel, but which also resulted in a long 
discussion related in chapter 5. Jesus called attention to the Pharisaic 
interpretation that circumcision overrides the Sabbath. The Mosaic law required 
that a haby hoy be circumcised on the eighth day (Lev, 12:3), Rabbi Jose had 
declared: "Great is circumcision which overrides even the rigour of the 
Sabbath.” 13 Whatever was necessary for this rite could be done on the Sabbath. 41 
Circumcision was regarded as completing man’s perfection. Abraham was not 
regarded as perfect until he was circumcised. 

Jesus argued, “ ‘If on tbe sabhath a man receives circumcision, so that the law 
of Moses may not be broken, are you angry with me because on the sabbath I made 
a man’s whole body well?”’ (John 7:23). It is an argument a minoriad mams, from 
the lesser to the greater. 

Leon Morris has stated: "Had they understood the significance of what they 
were doing they would have seen that a practice which overrode the sabbath in 
order to provide for the ceremonial needs of a man justified the overriding of the 
sabbath in order to provide for the bodily healing of a man. This is a most 
important point for an understanding of the sabbath controversy between Jesus 


and His legalistic opponents. He was not arguing simply that a repressive law be 
liberalized. Nor did He adopt an anti-sabbatarian attitude, opposing the whole 
institution. He pointed out that His action fulfilled the purpose of the original 
institution. Had they understood the implications of the Mosaic provision for 
circumcision on the sabbath they would have seen that deeds of mercy such as He 
had just done were not merely permissible but obligatory.” 41 

The other Sabbath miracle found only in John is that of the healing of a man 
born blind (chapter 9). The method used in giving the man sight is unusual: "He 
spat on the ground and made clay of the spittle and anointed the man’s eyes with 
the clay, saying to him, ‘Go, wash in the pool of Siloam”' (verses 6, 7). Perhaps 
Jesus used this method deliberately to challenge the rabbinical rules of Sabbath 
observance. As pointed out earlier, healing on Sabbath was itself forbidden unless 
human life was in mortal danger. By making the clay as He did, Jesus violated one 
of the thirty-nine main categories of prohibited work, viz., kneading, 46 and 
probably also another, mixing. 47 Furthermore, a person was allowed to anoint his 
eyes only with what was used for the same purpose on weekdays. 48 

In the view of some of the Pharisees Jesus was not of God, “ ‘for,*" they said, 
"‘he does not keep the sabbath’” (verse 16). A man could be regarded a 
Sabbathkeeper only if he obeyed the Pharisaic rules of Sabbathkeeping. If He 
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violated these, they concluded that He was not from God. Others, however, were 
deeply impressed by the giving of sight to a man born blind, and they asked, 
“'How could such signs come from a sinful man?'” (verse 16, N*E.B.). So different 
men took different sides in relation to Jesus* 

Lohse has well said: “Here, too, Jesus 1 act on the Sabbath is an expression of 
His work as the One whom God has sent and who is the <J)d)q toij x6o|iOi? [light of 
the world], John 9:5; 8:12* Face to face with Him the decision is made as to who is 
blind and who sees, John 9:39-41. Thus the works of God are manifest in the 
healings of Jesus on the Sabbath, John 9:3. Church and Synagogue are separated 
from one another by confession of Him on the one side and on the other a 
passionate rejection of His work w r hich sets aside the Law.”* 1 ' 

The Meaning of Matthew 24:20.—In His eschatological discourse to the 
twelve apostles on the Mount of Olives (Matt* 24:4-36; Mark 13:5-37; Luke 
21:8-36) our Lord plainly foretold the destruction of Jerusalem. “ "When you see 
Jerusalem surrounded by armies, 1 ” He warned, “'then know that its desolation 
has come near. Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, and let those 
who are inside the city depart 1 ” (Luke 21:20, 21). Christians were to save their lives 
by immediate flight not only from the doomed city but from Judea, as well* In view 
of this, according to the Gospel of Matthew, He urged them, “Tray that your 
flight may not be in winter or on a sabbath'” (Matt. 24:20)* The parallel in Mark 
has only, “Tray that it may not happen in winter'” (Mark 13:18). Why not in 
winter? Because the cold and rainy weather would make it more difficult to flee as 
well as to find shelter. 30 

The additional phrase “ 'or on a sabbath, 111 found only in Matthew , has been 
variously interpreted* Some commentators have denied that these words were 
uttered by Jesus* 51 There can, however, be no doubt that they were a part of the 
original text of Matthew. 52 Were they simply put in by the author of the first Gospel 
in harmony with his Jewish predilections, as some have concluded? 35 W. C* Allen 
has suggested that they may well have come from the logia of Jesus and were 
known by the author of the hrst Gospel from Jewish sources, 3 * We can see no valid 
reason for rejecting them as a genuine part of the logion. Accepting them as such, 
what is their significance? 

In the interpretation of many commentators the injunction “ Tray that your 
flight may not be ... on a sabbath 1 ” is to be understood as a reference to the 
prohibition of traveling beyond a “Sabbath-day's journey,” which was about three 
fifths of a mile* It is clear that the Israelites, during their wilderness wanderings, 
were forbidden to go long distances on the seventh day. The command was: 

“ 'Remain every man of you in his place, let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day 1 " (Ex. 16:29). This command had specific reference to going out from 
the camp on the Sabbath to gather manna, which lay “on the face of the 
wilderness” “round about the camp” on six days of the week (verses 13,14, 26,27)* 
“His place,” however, was subject to various interpretations. Most likely, as just 
suggested, it meant the camp of the Israelites* 55 The Septuagint translators, on the 
other hand, took it as meaning one's house, and this idea is reflected in several 
modern translations, such as The New English Bible: “'No one may stir from his 
home on the seventh day* 1 ” However, this interpretation would not harmonize 
with the designation of the Sabbath as “ 'a holy convocation, 1 ” “a sacred assembly," 
or a “religious gathering” (Lev* 23:2-4). 
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The prohibition regarding traveling no more than a “Sabbath-day's journey” 
was a post-Exilic Rabbinic regulation. Inasmuch as Jesus ignored other such 
man-made rules of Sabbathkeeping, it is doubtful that He would have endorsed 
this one. Some think that He was here merely recognizing the conscientious 
scruples of Jewish Christians about fleeing on the Sabbath. A Sabbath-day’s 
journey would not have carried them far enough to reach a place of safety. Hence, 
pray that your flight will be on a different day. But even the rabbis recognized that 
to save one’s life might be regarded as justifying flight on the Sabbath. 16 

Many students of the New Testament see in Matthew 24:20 an indication that 
the Christian community for which Matthew writes was still observing the 
Sabbath. 1 ’ Furthermore, if this is a genuine dominical saying, it indicates that our 
Lord expected His followers to regard the Sabbath as sacred as late as the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70. He instructed them to pray that at that time of 
crisis they would not find it necessary to flee on the Sabbath. But the implication is 
that conditions could be such as to make instant flight necessary even on the day of 
rest. 1 " 

But the tear, bustle, and confusion that a hasty flight on Sabbath would bring 
were not in harmony with the worship, peace, and joy that should characterize the 
sacred day of rest. Hence, Jesus’ followers were urged to pray that the flight would 
occur on a different day of the week. 

The Sabbath in the Passion Narratives. —In all four Gospels the day on 

which our Lord was crucified and died is designated as paraskeue, “preparation.” M 
Paraskeue, Mark explains, is pro-sabbaton, “fore-sabhath," i.e., the day before the 
Sabbath (Mark 15:42). In Luke 23:54 Codex Bezae similarly reads, “It was the day 
before the sabbath," instead of “It was the day of Preparation." It is evident that 
the "Preparation” had become a technical term for “the Preparation for the 
sabbath,” 6,1 At the lime of the giving of the manna, the Israelites were instructed to 
prepare their food for the Sabbath on the sixth day of the week (Ex. 16:5, 23). By 
New Testament times, paraskeue had become the technical name for Friday. 61 This 
is shown not only by Josephus’ linking it with the Sabbath 61 but also by its use 
absolutely in the Didach e 61 and the Martyrdom of Polycarp. 1 * It is the name for Friday 
in ecclesiastical Latin and in modern Greek. 61 


In John 19:31 the connection of “the day of Preparation" with the Sabbath is 
also clear. The Deuteronomic law forbade that the body of a criminal that had 
been hung on a tree be allowed to remain there overnight (Deut. 21:22, 23). 
Hence, the Jews followed the custom of removing the body of a crucified victim 
from a cross before evening on any day of the week, 66 but even more so when the 
Sabbath was about to begin, especially when the Sabbath was a "high day.” The 
Sabbath evidently was regarded as a "high day” when it fell within the Paschal 
season. At such a time, desecration must be more scrupulously avoided than on 
any other Sabbath. 

In John 19:42 the close connection of the "Jewish day of Preparation" with 
the Sabbath is also clear. Inasmuch as it was late on that day of Preparation, and 
the tombof Joseph of Arimathea was nearby in a garden, they quickly buried Jesus 
there. It is obvious that the approaching Sabbath called for haste. 

John 19:14, however, speaks of the day of Jesus’ death as “the day of 
Preparation of the Passover.” This designation is peculiar to John. The Synoptic 
Gospels do not associate paraskeue with the Passover. 67 Commentators are divided 
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on the interpretation of the phrase "the day of Preparation of the Passover. " Some 
take the genitive tou pascha as an objective genitive and interpret the phrase as 
meaning “Preparation for the Passover."** A. Milligan and W. F, Moulton, 
however, point out that there is no evidence that the day before the Passover was 
ever called “the preparation of the Passover."** Hence, it is perhaps hetter to 
interpret the genitive “of the Passover" as a possessive genitive, meaning the 
preparation that belonged to the Paschal season or Friday of the Passover week. 7 * 
This interpretation is given by G. B. Winer: "But in John 19:14 Jiapaoxeur) tou 
Jiaaxtt [paraskeue tou pascha] does not mean the day of preparation for the 
Passover, but simply and naturally the resting-day of the Passover (the dav of rest 
belonging to the Paschal festival)." 71 

The term “Passover," while originally used to designate the Paschal lamb or 
Paschal sacrifice, 72 came to be applied to the entire festival extending from the 
fourteenth to the twenty-first day of the month Nisan. 73 In this general sense it is 
used in the New Testament.^ Hence, ihe paraskeue tou pascha mav be interpreted as 
the preparation belonging to the Paschal week. T. Zahn points out that John 
unites the idea of Friday as the preparation day w ith the time of the Passover, and 
he interprets: "It was Friday at the time of the Passover, and about the sixth 
hour." 73 

The Synoptic Gospels call attention to a group of Galilean women who 
carefully observed the death and burial of Jesus on that day of preparation. Th 
These women, along with the twelve apostles, had traveled with their Lord in 
Galilee. They had used their means to support Him and His band of disciples. 
They had followed Him to Jerusalem and remained loyal to Him to the very end. 
Among them were Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James the younger and 
Jose ph, and the mother of James and John. Now they watched as Joseph of 
Arimathea, a secret disciple, removed the body of the Master from the cross, 
wrapped it in a linen shroud, and laid it in his own tomb. By this time it was late in 
the afternoon of the day of preparation, and the Sabbath, Luke tells us, was about 
to begin. 77 The Greek verb epephosken means, literally, was dawning. But how r can 
one speak of dawning at sunset? Lohse explains, “The reference is obviously to the 
shining of the first star as the Sabbath comes." 

Luke's narrative continues: "The women who had come with him from 
Galilee followed, and saw the tomb, and how his body was laid; then they returned, 
and prepared spices and ointments. On the sabbath they rested according to the 
commandment. But on the first day of the week, at early daw n, they went to the 
tomb, taking the spices which they had prepared" (Luke 23:55-24:1, R.S.V,). 79 

The recognition of the relation of these women to Jesus and His Messianic 
ministry makes this simple account very significant. Next to the twelve apostles 
they were among Jesus' most intimate and most devoted followers. They risked 
their lives to follow Him to the cross. Their devotion is shown by their hasty 
purchase of spices and ointments to anoint the body of their Lord. 

Even so they felt that they could not violate the Sabbath even to give honor to 
their dead Master. The spices and ointments were purchased for use when the 
Sabbath was over. Sundown was too near to think of using them on the day of 
preparation. "On the sabbath they rested according to the commandment.” If we 
ask. According to what commandment? the answer is obvious: They rested 
according to the commandment that has to do with the Sabbath. They rested "in 
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obedience to the commandment." !,n The accusative, tosabbaton, indicates that they 
rested "all through the sabbath” (Goodspeed). The conjunctive particle men 
before sabbaton of the last clause of Luke 23:56 corresponds to the adversative 
conjunction de of chapter 24:1, indicating that chapters 23:56 and 24:1 are one 
sentence. At the close of chapter 23 there should be only a comma, for the de 
carries the story on without a break.* 1 They rested for the duration of the Sabbath, 
hut at early dawn on the first day of the week they went to the tomb to continue 
their work.*' 

They were greatly disturbed when they found the tomb empty. But an angel 
informed them: " '1 know that you seek Jesus who was crucified. He is not here; for 
he has risen, as he said. Come, see the place where he lay'" (Matt. 28:5, 6). Jesus, 
too, had rested from His great work of redemption, but now He was alive 
forevermore."* 

Luke plainly refers to three distinct days in this Passion narrative: the day of 
preparation, the Sabbath, and the first day of the week. On the first of these He 
was crucified, on the second He rested in the tomb, on the third He rose from the 
tomb. His most devoted followers also rested on the Sabbath in obedience to the 
commandment. 

The Nature of the Gospels. —The significance of what the Gospels record 
concerning the Sabbath can be better understood and appreciated when one 
considers the purposes for which these documents were written, It is generally 
recognized today that they are not histories as such, though they contain historical 
facts. M Nor are they primarily hiographies of Jesus. They are rather church books 
written for the purpose of promoting the Christian faith (Luke 1:1-4; John 20:31). 
They were written by committed Christians to aid in spreading the good news of 
what God has done in Jesus Christ. They are primarily theological handbooks of 
the early church.** 

The Gospels record much of what Jesus said and did. We may well ask. Why? 
The answer is apparent: because what Jesus said and did is normative for the 
Christian. He is the church’s Messiah and Lord. Therefore what He said is binding 
on those who profess to follow Him. And what He did is also normative. He is the 
standard of belief and practice. 

In the light of this, what Jesus said and did with reference to the Sabbath has 
great significance, He did not speak words abolishing the Sabbath. Although He 
performed miracles of healing on that day, these acts were holy deeds in harmony 
with the spirit of the Sabbath. He did, however, endeavor to free the day from the 
interpretative restrictions that the Jewish oral law had placed upon it. He made it a 
day of spiritual freedom and helpful service. 

It must further be recognized that when the Gospels recorded the sayings and 
doings of Jesus, they also reflected the faith and practice of the early church. The 
accounts in the book of Acts likewise give evidence of early Christian faith and 
practice, and to this book we now turn. 

The Sabbath in the Book of Acts 

The Greek word for “Sabbath,” sabbaton, occurs ten times in the Greek text of 
the book of Acts. In the King James Version it is translated as “Sabbath” nine 
times,*® and “week" once.* 7 In the Revised Standard Version these figures become 
“Sabbath" eight times and “week" twice.® 8 
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The first occurrence of “Sabbath” in the Acts of the Apostles is in chapter 
1:12. This passage merely asserts that the Mount of Olives, where the Ascension 
took place, “is near Jerusalem, a sabbath day's journey away.” This is the only place 
in the Bible where the phrase "sabbath-day’sjourney” is found. It referred to the 
distance a Jew could travel on the Sabbath according to the regulation laid down 
by the scribes. The Mishnah gives the distance as 2,000 cubits,* 9 the distance that 
was to separate the ark from the Israelites in their march around Jericho (Joshua 
3:4). The pasture lands for a distance of 2,000 cubits outside the city walls of Levite 
cities were also assigned to these cities. Furthermore, the camp of Israel, the place 
out of which no Israelite was to go on the Sahhath (Ex. 16:29), was held to extend 
2,000 cubits beyond the tabernacle. There is no evidence that Jesus felt bound by 
this scrihal interpretation. 

With the exception of the mention of the Sabbath by James at the Jerusalem 
Conference (Acts 15:21), the remaining references to this day in the Acts are all 
connected with Paul’s missionary work. The Sabbath is associated with the 
founding of churches in Pisidian Antioch (chap. 13:13-52), Philippi (chap. 
16:11-15), Thessalonica (chap. 17:1-9), Corinth (chap. 18:1 -4), and, according to 
the Western text, Ephesus (verse 19d). As a loyal Jew (chaps. 24:14: 28:17) Paul 
kept the Sabbath. He entered the synagogues not only to teach but to worship on 
that day. Nor is there any hint that he regarded the Gentile Christians as free to 
observe some other day, such as Sunday, as the weekly day of rest. 

The Sabbath Services in Pisidian Antioch.—The Gospels make it clear that 
Jesus began His public ministry of preaching and teaching in the Jewish 
synagogues. 90 According to the book of Acts the apostle Paul and his associates 
followed the same practice in their missionary work in the Gentile world." 
Immediately after their ordination at Antioch on the Orontes River, Paul and 
Barnabas sailed for Cyprus. There, "when they arrived at Salamis, they 
proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews” (Acts 13:5). It is 
worthy of note that frequently in the book of Acts, synagogue preaching and the 
Sabbath are linked together. 92 The earliest specific mention of this connection is 
the account of Paul’s and Barnabas’ mission to Pisidian Antioch in the lake district 
of southwest Asia Minor (verse 14ff.). This city evidently had a large Jewish 
community, and on the Sabbath that followed their arrival the missionaries "went 
into the synagogue and sat down.” 

As devout Jews they participated in the synagogue worship service. When the 
time came for the sermon, “after the reading of the law and the prophets,” the 
visiting missionaries were invited to speak a “ ‘word of exhortation,’ ” evidently a 
synagogue term for a homily. 

The address that Paul gave in response to that invitation, along with several 
given by Peter, was used by C. H. Dodd to reconstruct \he Kerygma, or preaching 
message, of the early church. 92 We cannot enter into a study of the content of 
Paul’s address here, but we must note the kind of audience the apostle had, and 
the reaction to his message. It is evident that the worshipers in the synagogue 
consisted not only of Jews, either by birth or conversion, but also of devout 
Gentiles who were attracted by the monotheistic theology and high ethical 
principles of Judaism. Paul addresses his audience as “ ‘men of Israel, and you that 
fear God’ ” (verse 16). Again he refers to them as “ ‘brethren, sons of the family of 
Abraham, and those among you that fear God’” (verse 26). These God-fearers, 
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who are mentioned a number of times in Acts,* 4 were Gentiles who attended the 
synagogue with varying degrees of attachment to Judaism, but who had not been 
circumcised as a mark that they had fully taken on the yoke of the Jewish law. It is 
among these devout Gentiles that Paul’s missionary preaching enjoyed the 
greatest success, as the remainder of the chapter suggests. 

The presence of these Gentile worshipers in the Jewish synagogue on the 
Sabbath is very significant. Lohse has correctly observed: "Beyond the circle of the 
Jewish communities which everywhere in the Diaspora sanctified the Sabbath to 
the God of Israel many god-fearers and proselytes also kept the Sabbath as a day of 
rest.” 1 '' Even in Old Testament times the Gentile “sojourner” (ger) who dwelt with 
the Hehrews was commanded to keep the Sabbath.* The God-fearers of Paul's 
day, of course, lived in a vastly different social environment. Nevertheless they 
found their way to the synagogue on the Sabbath. 

At the conclusion of the Sabbath service at Pisidian Antioch the people on 
their way out begged that Paul continue his subject on the following Sabbath 
(verse 42). The King James Version, based on the Textus Receptus, states that this 
request came from “the Gentiles." But the better Greek manuscripts do not have 
the addition of ta ethneai this point, and we may safely assume that there were both 
Jews and Gentiles among the people who made this request. Verse 43, then, tells 
usthat “manyjewsand devout converts tojudaism followed Paul and Barnabas.” 
There is some uncertainty regarding the meaning of the Greek phrase translated 
as "devout converts to Judaism." Does this refer to “God-fearers" or to full 
proselytes to the Jewish faith? Prubahly the latter is intended. Paul and Barnabas 
urged those who were especially interested in Christianity "to continue in the 
grace of God." 

“ The next Sabbath almost the whole city gathered together to hear the word 
of God" (verse 44). Evidently the Gentiles who had attended the service on the 
previous Sabbath spread the word to their neighbors with remarkable results. It is 


doubtful that the synagogue could hold such a crowd, and perhaps some Jews 
were unable to get into their own synagogue. In any case, their animosity was 
aroused and they strongly opposed the teaching of the Christian missionaries. 
Paul and Barnabas told them plainly that since they were rejecting their necessary 
opportunity, the message would now be presented directly to the Gentiles (verse 
46). As a result many Gentiles became Christians, "and the word of the Lord 
spread throughout all the region" (verse 49). 

In a short time the apostles were expelled from that area and made their way 
to Iconium, where they again "entered together into the Jewish synagogue, and so 
spoke that a great company believed, both of Jews and of Greeks" (chap. 14:1). 
There is no mention of the Sabbath in the record, but it may nevertheless well have 
been on the day of rest when this occurred. 


The Sabbath Day in Philippi. —On Paul’s second missionary tour he had Silas 
as his associate. They were working in Asia Minor and had come to Troas when 
Paul had a vision of a man from Macedonia pleading, " ‘Come over to Macedonia, 
and help us* ” (chap. 16:9). This vision was interpreted as a call from God to leave 
the narrow confines of Asia Minor and open up the continent of Europe to the 
spread of the gospel: "And when he had seen the vision, immediately we sought to 
go on into Macedonia, concluding that God had called us to preach the gospel to 
them (verse 10). It is to be noted that in relating the story Luke changes from the 
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third person to the first person plural, suggesting that he joined the band of 
missionaries at Troas and accompanied them to Philippi.” 

The missionaries recognized the urgency of the call and responded 
immediately. They set sail from Troas for the island of Samothrace and from 
there sailed to Neapolis, the seaport of Philippi in Macedonia. When they arrived 
in Philippi, they spent some days in this "leading city of the district of Macedonia, 
and a Roman colony” (verse 12). When the Sabbath came, they found the place 
where a group of devoutjews and God-fearers met for worship and joined them. 
The King James Version states: "And on the sabbath we went out of the city by a 
river side, where prayer was wont to be made" (verse 13). The word translated 
“prayer" (proseuche) can mean not only the act of prayer but also a place of prayer. 
Hence, another translation is possible, as in the Revised Standard Version: "where 
we supposed there was a place of prayer." 

There is no consensus among New Testament students regarding what this 
place of prayer was. Some hold that it was a synagogue.‘' ,, But the fact that only 
women are mentioned as attending the service, apart from the missionaries, 
makes this interpretation extremely doubtful. It may have been a house, 1 "' or 
perhaps an informal meeting place in the open air. 1 ™ There the missionaries sat 
down “and spoke to the women who had come together" (verse 13). 

Paul’s first convert in Europe was Lydia from Thyatira, a dealer in purple 
woolen cloth. She is described as “a worshiper of God,” which suggests that she was 
a God-fearing Gentile. She and her household (probably including employees and 
servants) were baptized, and she insisted on entertaining the missionaries in her 
home. It is possible that Euodia and Syntyche, mentioned in Philippians 4:2. may 
also have become converts at this time. It is again worthy of note that Gentiles join 
Jews in worshiping on the Sabbath. 

Three Sabbaths in Thessalonica.—From Philippi Paul and Silas followed 
the great military road, the Via Egnalia to Thessalonica. “where there was a syna¬ 
gogue of the Jews" (Acts 17:1). In his Gospel Luke mentions that when Jesus 
arrived at Nazareth, “where he had heen brought up." he entered the syna¬ 
gogue on the Sabbath “as his custom was" (Luke 4:1 (i). Exactly the same expres¬ 
sion is used of Paul, who went into the synagogue “as was his custom" (Acts 17:2). 
For three sabbata he discoursed with the Thessalonians “from the scriptures, ex¬ 
plaining and proving that it was necessary for the Christ it) suffer and to rise from 
the dead, and saving, ‘This Jesus, whom 1 proclaim to vou, is the Christ’ " (verses 
2, 3). 

Sabbata in verse 3 is translated as “weeks" in the Revised Standard Version. 


with “sabbaths" in a footnote. “This is the onlv certain New Testament example ol 


the use of odppaTa [ sabbata] as plural in meaning as well as in form." Il " Most likely 
it should be translated “Sabbaths" here, though the word can indicate the period 
of time between Sabbaths, i.e., weeks. 1 "* But it is evident that Paul labored in 


Thessalonica for a longer period than three weeks."’ 1 Furthermore, in his 
Philippian letter Paul declares that this Christian community sent help to him at 
Thessalonica “once and again.’ 11 * Hence, the account in Acts seems to refer only to 
his labor in the synagogue. As the result of that labor some of the Jews accepted 
Christianity, "as did a great many of the devout Greeks and not a few of the 
leading women” (verse 4). The first Thessalonian letter confirms the conclusion 
that the Christian community in Thessalonica was largely Gentile (1 Thess. 1:9). 
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The first contact Paul made with Gentiles was in the Jewish synagogue on the 
Sabbath. 

Berea, —While the Sabbath is not mentioned in connection with Paul’s work 
in Berea, there is a reference to his entry into the synagogue. Many of the Jews in 
this city accepted Christ, “with not a few Greek women of high standing as well as 
men” (Acts 17:12). 

The Sabbath in Corinth. —After a disheartening experience at Athens, Paul 
arrived at Corinth, where he sought lodging and remunerative labor. He found 
both in the home of Aquila and Priscilla, for they and he were “tenimakers," or, as 
many expositors interpret, “leather-workers,” or “saddlers" (Acts 18:1-3)." 11 ' 
During the week, then, he toiled with these Jewish converts. But on every Sabbath 
he preached in the synagogue, “and persuaded Jews and Greeks” (verse 4). The 
Western text ofthis verse reads: "And going to the synagogue every Sabbath he 
argued and introduced the name of the Lord Jesus, and persuaded not only Jews, 
hut also Greeks.” 

When Silas and Timothy arrived with financial support, Paul was able to 
devote his full time to his missionary work. His strong emphasis on Jesus as the 
Messiah aroused opposition on the part of the unbelieving Jews. He therefore 
found it necessary to leave the synagogue and carry on his work in the house of 
Titius Justus, next door to the synagogue (verses 6, 7). Among the Jews who 
became converts to Christianity was Crispus, "the ruler of the synagogue" (verse 
8). Paul remained in Corinth for a year and a half (verse 11). 

On his way to Palestine he made a brief stop at Ephesus, where he “went into 
the synagogue and argued with the Jews" (verse 19). The Western text includes 
the words “and on the Sabbath.” 

On his third missionary journey Paul again visited Ephesus. The record 
states: “And he entered the synagogue and for three months spoke boldly, 
arguing and pleading about the kingdom of God" (chap. 19:8). After that he 
withdrew from the synagogue and carried on his work in “the hall of Tyrannus” 
for two years (verses 9, 10). The result was "that all the residents of [the province 
of) Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks" (verse 10). 

Although Paul found it expedient to withdraw from the synagogue on a 
number of occasions, it is evident that the Christians did not at first completely 
separate themselves from the synagogues. Before he became a Christian, Paul 
himself went to the high priest to get letters to the synagogues of Damascus, 
authorizing him to arrest the Christians he found in those synagogues, whether 
men or women, and to bring them bound to Jerusalem (chap. 9:1, 2). Christians 
did not yet constitute a separate group independent of the Jewish synagogue 
congregations (compare chaps. 22:19; 26:11). Of course, the time did come when 
they were forced to leave the Jewish synagogues. 

The Sabbath and the Jerusalem Conference. —As more and more Gentiles 
joined the Christian movement, the question of what should be expected of them 
came to the fore. Must a Gentile first become a Jew before he could be a bona fide 
Christian? What was to be the basis of fellowship between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians? Many Jewish Christians, particularly those with a Pharisaic point of 
view, maintained that Gentiles who wanted to be Christians should take on the 
whole yoke of the Jewish law. Their message to Gentile converts was: " 'Unless you 
are circumcised according to the custom of Moses, you cannot be saved’" (chap. 
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15:1). Circumcision was emphasized because it was the mark of submission to the 
whole Jewish law—oral as well as written (verse 5; Gal* 5:3). Paul and Barnabas, 
however, maintained that Gentiles should not he saddled with the yoke of the 
Jewish law* 106 

The Jerusalem Conference was called to consider the matter and to arrive at a 
decision* Representatives from the Gentile churches went up with Barnahas and 
Paul to the apostles and elders in Jerusalem (Acts 15:2), After considerable debate 
Peter set forth the argument that the fundamental principle had already been 
settled by the Holy Spirit, who had come with equal power on uncircumcised 
Gentiles and circumcised Jews, indicating that they were on the same level* God 
had accepted the Gentiles and cleansed their hearts by the Holy Spirit as soon as 
they put their faith in Jesus* Should the Christian community go beyond what God 
required (verses 7-11)? 107 

Barnabas and Paul then rehearsed the story of the miraculous signs and 
wonders that God was performing among the Gentiles (verse 12). These miracles 
were an attestation of God's acceptance of the mission among Gentiles* Finally, 
James the leader of the Jerusalem church proposed the following decision: “*My 
judgment is that we should not trouble those of the Gentiles who turn to God, but 
write to them to abstain from the pollutions of idols and from unchastity and from 
what is strangled and from blood’ ” (verse 20). This solution was accepted by 'the 
apostles and the elders, with the whole church 1 ’ (verse 22, R.S.V.). 

How should these prescriptions for Gentile converts laid down by the 
conference be regarded? Are we to conclude that these were the only ethical or 
moral standards required of Gentile Christians? W. Gutbrod has aptly pointed out 
that “the decree should not be regarded as in any sense a minimal ethics, an 
abstract of the Law which in a kind of compromise tries to make at least the 
fundamentals of the Law obligatory in place of the whole Law." 10 * What the 
Jerusalem Council laid down was the terms for fellowship between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians* 109 “These requirements did not provide the ground of 
salvation or of church membership but of a working agreement for Gentile and 
Jewish converts*” 110 

Practices that would scandalize Jews were singled out* Prohibitions were laid 
down that the Jewish world held to be binding upon all men* Gentiles were to 
avoid the pollution of idols, i.e., to abstain from eating the flesh of animals slain for 
pagan sacrifices (verse 29), which might imply a sharing in pagan polytheistic 
worship. 111 Second, they were to abstain from blood, which symbolizes life, which 
belongs to God alone* 112 They were also to abstain from the eating of the flesh of 
strangled animals, inasmuch as the blood remained in them. 113 Finally, unchastity 
was forbidden, which included any form of illicit sexual intercourse or marriage 
of closely related persons , 114 

Though the text underlying the Revised Standard Version is to be preferred 
to the “Western” text, the latter of Acts 15:20, 29 is of great interest. It omits the 
words “and from what is strangled 1 ' and at the end adds a negative form of the 
golden rule: “and not to do to others what they do not wish done to them*” To 
abstain from blood can be interpreted as forbidding bloodshed, i.e*, murder* 
Thus the decrees can be interpreted as forbidding the three cardinal sins in Jewish 
eyes: idolatry, fornication, and murder. These plus the addition ofthegolden rule 
(in negative form) transform the prohibitions into purely ethical demands* 
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After setting forth these principles, Janies added: ‘“For from early 
generations Moses has had in every city those who preach him, for he is read every 
Sabbath in the synagogues’ ” (verse 21). The significance of this statement has been 
variously interpreted. One explanation given is that since Jews are in every city, 
the Gentiles should respect these principles so as not to cause constant offense. 111 
In every city there are synagogues where Moses is read. 

A second explanation is that Moses would suffer no loss by not requiring the 
Gentiles to observe the whole Jewish law, for these Gentiles had never been 
adherents of Judaism. 116 Another is that the yoke of the Jewish law is not to be 
placed on Gentiles, for there are enough preachers of Moses already in the 
synagogues every Sabbath. A fourth interpretation is that there is ample 
opportunity for Gentiles to know these basic principles, for Moses’ writings are 
read every Sabbath. 

As pointed out earlier, the early Gentile Christians came from "God-fearers" 
who were already worshiping in the synagogues on the Sabbath. It is evident also 
that Christians did not immediately sever all connections with the synagogue. 
Hence, the best explanation, in our view, is that the Jerusalem Council is not 
enjoining anything new or strange, but that with which the Gentiles would already 
be familiar, through the reading and exposition of the Mosaic law in the 
synagogues. 117 

It is significant that the matter of Sabbath keeping is not mentioned as an issue 
at this conference. Had there been a movement on foot to do away with the 
Sabbath or to change the day of worship to Sunday, there would no doubt have 
been considerable debate and bitter contention on the part of the large number of 
Jewish Christians who were ‘“zealous for the law’" (chap. 21:20). Gentiles were 
not admonished to respect the scruples of their Jewish brethren with reference to 
the Sabbath. The silence of the conference on this subject eloquently testifies to 
the continual observance of the Sabbath by both Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Sunday in the New Testament 


Walter F , Sfiecht 


M ANY Christians honestly believe that Jesus and/or His apostles changed the 
day of rest from the seventh-day Sabbath to the first day of the week, i.e + , 
Sunday* Hence, after examining the passages where the term "Sabbath" occurs in 
the Gospels and Acts, fairness demands that notice also be taken of the passages in 
the New Testament that speak of the first day of the week. Obviouslv the 
designation “Sunday" is not used in the New Testament* Rather, the days are 
designated by number after the manner of Judaism, 

There are seven or eight passages in the New Testament that speak of t He first 
day of the week. The exact number depends on whether one accepts the long 
ending of Mark (16:9-20), found in a large number of manuscripts, as a genuine 
part of the second Gospel, All but two 1 of the passages that mention the first day of 
the week are in the Gospels and refer to the same first day—namely, the day on 
which our Lord rose from the dead. 

According to the testimony of all four Gospels, the devoted Galilean women 
who accompanied Jesus to Jerusalem were the first to receive the good news of the 
Resurrection. C. E* B. Cranfield points out that the prominence of women in all 
four Gospels “goes a long way toward authenticating the story as a whole . . . ; for 
this is a feature which the early Church would not be likely to invent." 1 * In Jew ish 
culture women were ineligible to bear a credible witness.'’ 

The First Day of the Week in Mark 

Inasmuch as Mark is usually regarded as the earliest of the Gospels, it seems 
logical to begin with its account of the empty tomb (Mark 16:1-8). Concerning this 
account Cranfield remarks: “The naturalness of the first part (esp, verse 3), the 
simplicity and restraint of verses 5-8, and the surprising feature of the women's 
silence all point to its authenticity. It reads like an eyewitness's account, not a 
dramatization of a religious conviction," 1 

Mark specifically names three women as among those who had followed Jesus 
in Galilee and ministered to Him: Mary Magdalene; Mary, the mother of James 
the Younger and Joses; and Salome* (chap. 15:40, 41), These three, along with 
many other women, witnessed the Crucifixion, and the two Marys also observed 
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Jesus' burial: they "saw where he was laid" (verse 47). This tragic day is identified 
as "the day of Preparation, that is, the day before the sabbath" (verse 42). The fact 
of Jesus’ burial became a part of the central truth of the gospel as Paul preached it 

(1 Cor. 15:4). 

“When the sabbath was past," 6 the two Marys and Salome purchased aromatic 
oils to anoint the body of Jesus. This purchasing was evidently done on Saturday 
evening after sunset. They were unable to complete their service of love to their 
heloved Teacher on Friday before sunset, and so had to wait until after the 
Sahbath. This was intended to be their final act of love and devotion. It is evident 
that they regarded Jesus’ death as the end. They did not expect Him to rise f rom 
the dead. To anoint one who had lain in the tomb that long must have been 
unusual. Cranfield explains: “Love often prompts people to do what from a 
practical point of view is useless.’’ 7 

"Very early on the first day of the week they went to the tomb when the sun 
had risen" (Mark 16:2). T here is some confusion regarding the meaning of the 
temporal expressions used. “Very early" normally refers to the period of the 
fourth watch, i.e., from three to six o’clock, but this would not agree with the 
expression "when the sun had risen." H. B. Swete suggests that they left their 
abodes "just before daybreak and arrived just after sunrise.” N At any rate, they 
seein to have come as early as possible to complete the rites of burial. On their way 
to the tomb they wondered how they would get the stone rolled back from the 
opening." But when they arrived, they found it had already been rolled back. 
Inside they saw "a young man” clothed in dazzling apparel who said to them, ’“Do 
not be amazed; you seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified. ... He is not here; 
see the place where they laid him'" (verse 6), Thus the great news of the 
Resurrection was made known to them, but they could not believe their ears and 

H 

Hed in terror and amazement from the tomb. 

These momentous historical events took place on the first day of the week. 10 
But, though Mark's Gospel was written more than a quarter of a century after the 
events took place, there is no hint that the day on which they occurred had 
acquired any sacred character whatever. It is not called a day of rest or a holy day. 

Mark 16:9 also contains a reference to the first day of the week. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible today to determine how the Gospel originally 
ended. The famous uncial codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, and the Sinaiiic form 
of the Old Syriac and some others conclude with verse 9. The Old Latin 
manuscript, Codex Bobiensis, contains a shorter ending that seems to have 
originated about the middle of the second century or early part of the third. Four 
Greek uncials have this ending followed by the longer ending (verses 9-20). A 
large number of Greek manuscripts have this longer ending, but some of these 
indicate uncertainty about it by marking with asterisks, obeli, or a critical note. 
The Freer Gospels of the fourth and fifth centuries contain an expansion of the 
long ending by inserting a substantial addition (the Freer Logion) between verses 
14 and 15. The language, form, and style of all these additions is non-Markan. 
Furthermore, the connection of verses 9-20 with what precedes is not smooth. 

This ending consists of three parts: (I) three post-Resurrect ion appearances 
of Jesus (verses 9-14); (2) the commission to the apostles to preach the gospel 
(verses 15-18); and (3) an account of the ascension of Jesus to God’s right hand 
(verses 19, 20). The three appearances evidently took place on the first day of the 
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week (verse 9). 11 Verse 9 in the Revised Standard Version* reads: “Now when he 
rose early on the first day of the week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, from 
whom he had cast nut seven demons.” Grammatically the temporal phrase "on the 
first day of the week” may be construed with either “rose” or “appeared,” but 
probably the R.S. V. is correct in taking it with “rose.” The word "first” in the clause 
“he appeared first" can be taken in an absolute sense, or as first in relation to the 
three appearances mentioned. Mary hastened to bear the news of this 
Christophany to “those who had been with him [the apostles, cf. chap. 3:14], as 
they mourned and wept” (verse 10). But her report that “he was alive and had 
been seen by her” was met by incredulity (verse 11). 

The second appearance seems to be an abbreviation of the story of the walk to 
Emmaus by two disciples (not of the twelve) recorded in detail by Luke (chap. 
24:13-35). Jesus appeared to them in “another form." But when they returned to 
the eleven to tell what they had seen, their report, too, was met with unbelief (Mark 
16:12, 13). 

Finally, He appeared “to the eleven themselves as they sat at table; and he 
upbraided them for their unbelief and hardness of heart" (verse 14). This 
appearance seems to he identical with the one mentioned in Luke 24:36-53 and/or 
John 20:19-29. 

This longer ending of Mark seems to have been known by the middle of the 
second century, and verse 19 is cited by Irenaeus. 11 But this passage again gives no 
hint that there is anything sacred about the first day of the week or that Christians 
were meeting for worship on that day. 

The First Day of the Week in Matthew 

According to the Gospel of Matthew “many” Galilean women who had 
accompanied Jesus to Jerusalem observed His crucifixion and death “from afar” 
on that awful Friday (Matt. 27:55). The Mosaic law forbade that one who had 
suffered a criminal’s death be allowed to remain hanging on a tree overnight; the 
body was to be buried the same day. 15 Jose phus confirms that the Jews in New 
Testament times removed those who had been crucified and buried them “before 
the going down of the sun.” M This was even more essential on a Friday, when the 
Sabbath was about to begin. 

Joseph of Arimathea, “a rich man” and “a respected member of the council” 
(Mark 15:43), obtained permission from Pilate to perform this service for Jesus. 
He followed the first-century Jewish custom of burial in a white linen shroud* 15 
Jesus was buried in Jose ph’s own tomb, cut in the rock, which had not been 
previously used, and the entrance was secured by rolling a large stone in front of it, 
To all of this Mary Magdalene and the other Mary were witnesses. There is then 
no question about their ability to identify the right tomb two days later. As a 
gesture of their grief they were sitting “opposite the sepulchre” (Matt. 27:61). 16 

The account of the sealing of the tomh and the stationing of a guard is 
peculiar to Matthew (chap. 27:62-66). Permission for this was granted by Pilate to 
the “chief priests and Pharisees” on the next day, “that is, after the day of 
preparation," i.e., the Sabbath. The delegation from the Sanhedrin suddenly 
recalled that Jesus had predicted that after He was put to death He would rise 


♦Unless otherwise noted, ail Scripture references in 


ihis chapter are From the Revised Standard Version. 
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again.after three days.”’’’They therefore wanted the tomb guarded until‘“the 

third day.”’ They expressed fear that the disciples would steal His body and then 
claim He rose from the dead. 

Pilate replied sharply and peremptorily, “Take a guard [i.e., of Roman 
soldiers, not mere Temple police], 17 and make it as secure as you can.” So they 
sealed the tomb and stationed a guard of Roman soldiers. But the precautions 
they employed only provided further evidence of the resurrection of our Lord. 

The earthquake and the descent of an angel to roll away the stone, as 
connected with that resurrection, are described in Matthew 28. The liming of 
these events is given in verse 1. Unfortunately, however, all Bible students are not 
agreed on the interpretation of the temporal expressions given in the verse, The 
chief difficulty lies in harmonizing the phrase opse sabbaton (“late on the Sabbath") 
with the expression that follows, “at the [hour] dawning toward the first day of the 
week,” The first might he taken to mean toward sunset Saturday night, whereas 
the second suggests toward sunrise on Sunday morning. 

Opse de sabbaton is rendered as "now late on the Sabbath day” in the Revised 
Version, the American Standard Version, and the New American Standard Bible 


(omits day). The Latin Vulgate translates it as vespere axUem sabbati, “however on 
sabbath evening." Those who follow these renderings are forced to interpret "as it 
began to dawn toward the first day of the week" as meaning when the first day of 
the week was about to begin on Saturday evening. The verb epiphoskein, to dawn, 
must then mean "to dawn on,” as in Luke 23:54. There are two main objections to 
this. First, to interpret opse de sabbaton as meaning “late on the Sabbath" is to make 
Matthew contradict the other Gospel accounts, all of which have the women visit 
the tomb early Sunday morning. Second, the whole course of the narrative in 
Matthew 2H indicates that the events there recorded occurred in the daytime, not 
in the evening. The women hastened f rom the empty tomb to tell the disciples that 
they had seen an angel who informed them that Jesus was alive (verses 5-8). While 
this was going on (verse 11) some of the soldiers front the Roman guard went into 
the city and reported to the chief priests the startling news of the Resurrection. 
The chief priests quickly assembled the Sanhedrin, which of fered a sum of money 


as a bribe to the soldiers to tell the falsehood that Jesus' disciples had come by night 
while the guards were asleep and had stolen their Master's body. The Jewish 
authorities offered protection to the soldiers should this word reach Pilate. The 


clear implication is that these things were happening in the daytime. 

How then can the two temporal expressions in Matthew 28:1 be harmonized? 
Opse is primarily a temporal adverb that usually denotes late in, or the last of, the 
period of time in question; hence, in Mark 4:35 it means "late in the day," i.e., in 
the evening. 1 * But it can also be used as an improper preposition, signifying 
“after”—a well-attested meaning in Greek papyri. Hence, the Revised Standard 
Version and most recent translations render opse sabbaton as “after the Sabbath.” 19 
Lohse asserts that opse sabbaton corresponds to the Rabbinic Motrney Shabbath, “the 
termination of the Sabbath." and “thus means the night from the Sabbath to the 
first day of the week or the first day of the week itself."* 0 

From the standpoint of grammar by itself, one may translate either “late on 
the Sabbath” or “after the Sabbath." But the analogy with the other Gospels, plus 
the context and the phrase “at the [hour] dawning into the first [day] of the week," 
decide the matter in favor of the latter. 
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The two Marys came early in the morning “to see the sepulchre." Accord¬ 
ing to Mark and Luke, they came to complete the work of anointing Jesus' body 
with spices and perfumes as a final trihute of love. But in Matthew’s Gospel 
they are depicted as coming to see the tomb. The Jews in Jesus' day observed two 
periods of mourning for a deceased loved one: the first period was between 
the death and burial, and the second was the period following interment. 
Does Matthew's account suggest that we are to connect this early-morning visit 
with the second period of mourning? This is possible. At any rate, the apocryphal 
Gospel of Peter has them say, “Even if we were notable to weep and lament him on 
the day in which he was crucified, yet let us now do so at his tomb" 
(chap, 12:52). 

The Gospel of Matthew is variously dated from the late sixties to around a,d, 
80, That Gospel was the most popular one in the early church. It was quoted more 
frequently by early Christian writers than any other, and was regarded as the 
teaching Gospel and as the church's Gospel, Does it reflect even a hint that the first 
day of the week was now to be observed by Christians rather than the seventh day? 
We have found no evidence of such a change in Matthew, 

It is true that Jesus appeared to the women as they departed from the tomb 
“with fear and great joy 5 ' (chap 28:8), They “took hold of his feet and worshiped 
him" (verse 9), However, this had to do not with the day of the week but with the 
tremendous impact of the risen Lord upon these devoted followers, Matthew 
knew nothing of the observance of Sunday as a day of worship. 

The First Day of the Week in Luke 

The Gospel of Luke is usually dated about the same time as Matthew, or 
perhaps a little later. William M, Ramsay considers Luke as one of the greatest of 
historians. 21 He was a man of culture, with a trained mind and literary charm. In 
his prologue (Luke 1:1-4), he claims to have accurately 22 traced the course of the 
“Jesus-event” and to have written an “orderly account” 23 of what happened. 
Hence it is of special interest to note how carefully he presents the sequence of the 
events of Jesus' death, burial, and resurrection. 

The day of Jesus’ death and burial was “the day of Preparation,” when the 
Sabbath was about to begin (Luke 23:54), All through the Sabbath 24 the devoted 
women who had prepared to perform the last rites “rested according to the 
commandment' 1 (verse 56), But at early dawn on the first day of the week they 
came with their spices to complete their work (chap, 24:1), The passage from Luke 
23:55 to 24:1 is in reality but one sentence in the Greek. The adversitive 
conjunction de of Luke 24:1 corresponds to the conjunctive particle men of Luke 
23:56, It is unfortunate that the chapter division was made in the midst of a 
sentence, for the story goes on without a break: the women rested on the Sabbath, 
but on the first day of the week they did not rest, 25 

When they arrived at the tomb “at early dawn,” they found the stone rolled 
away 26 from the mouth, and no corpse inside. They did, however, see two men, 
evidently angels, “in dazzling apparel,” who asked, “‘Why do you seek the living 
among the dead?'” 27 These angels recalled to their minds Jesus’ own prediction, 
repeated three times, 26 that He would not only suffer and be crucified but would 
rise from the dead “‘on the third day'” (chap, 24:4-8), Jesus' followers ought to 
have clung to His words and expected a resurrection: “‘Remember what he told 
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you”' (N.E.B.). These devoted women were not only led to recall His words but to 
lay hold of them in faith, and they hurried to bring the good news to the apostles 
and other followers of Jesus. But the apostles regarded the report as nonsense, 
and refused to accept it (verses 9-11). 

An exquisite story, peculiar to Luke, follows; it stresses the truth that the 
death of Jesus was not a meaningless tragedy but a fulfillment of the plans and 
purposes of God. On the very same day mentioned in verse 1, two disciples were 
walking to Emmaus, a village about seven miles from Jerusalem. As they walked 
and talked of the startling events that had transpired in Jerusalem, the risen Lord, 
disguised as a stranger, joined them and asked, “What are these words that you are 
exchanging with one another as you walk? 1 ”" In response to His question they told 
of Jesus the Nazarene, who was recognized by His miracles and teachings as a 
prophet but who had suffered a violent death at the hands of the chief priests and 
rulers. His followers had been hoping that He would prove to be more than a 
propheL—the Messiah, who would deliver Israel from the yoke of Rome—but now 
their hopes seemed to be doomed to disappointment. 

At the same time, these two individuals seemed to have been aware of Jesus’ 
prediction regarding a resurrection on the third day, for they added, "Yes, and 
besides all this, it is now the third day since this happened" (verse 21 ). w Moreover, 
they knew of the report of the women that the tomb was empty and that angels had 
declared that Jesus was alive. Some of their company had even checked the report 
of the empty tomb and found it to be accurate (verses 22-24). 


T hen the Divine Teacher, still disguised as a stranger, reproved their 
spiritual dullness. The sufferings of the Messiah were a necessary fulfillment 
of Old Testament prophecies (verse 25ff.): “And beginning with Moses and 
all the prophets, he interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things 


concerning himself" (verse 27), They fell their hearts strangely warmed as He ex¬ 


pounded the Scriptures. T hen at the end of their walk, they pressed Him to stay 
with them. When He sat down at the table with them, He assumed the position 
of host: He blessed the bread, broke it, and offered it to them. Suddenly their eyes 


were opened. They recognized Him, but then immediately He vanished from 
their sight. 

Later that same evening the apostles and other Christians were startled 
and frightened by the sudden appearance of the risen Christ in their midst. 
How He got there or where He came from, no one knew. He had to assure them 
that He really was their beloved Master. "‘See my hands and my feet, that it is 
I myself,’" He urged. “ ‘Handle me, and see’ ” (verses 39, 40). But even this was in- 
sufhcienl to allay their doubts and fears. Hence He asked for food and was 
given a piece of broiled fish, which He ate before them (verses 42, 43).*' Jesus 
then attempted to teach them the significance of Old Testament scriptures as in¬ 
terpreted in the light of the cross and resurrection. “ ‘Thus it is written,’ ’’ He told 

them, ‘that the Christ should suffer and on the third day rise from the dead’" 
(verses 46, 47). 


It is a marvelous story and full of deep significance. But though Luke wrote 
several decades after the events portrayed and wrote his Gospel specifically to 
teach Theophilus about the Christian faith (chap. 1:4), we fail to detect even a hint 
that the Sabbath was now to be laid aside and that Christians were to observe the 
first day of the week. 
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The First Day of the Week in John 

The testimony of the Gospel of John regarding the Sabbath and the first day 
of the week is of special interest for two reasons: (1) its late date and (2) its apostolic 
authority, Although this Gospel cannot be dated precisely, the majority of New 
Testament scholars opt for a date around the end of the first century. There is no 
conclusive evidence that this is the case, but such a date would harmonize with the 
testimony of early Christian writers, 12 If the Gospel is indeed that late, its 
testimony regarding the Christian day of worship is very significant. 11 

Furthermore, although the Gospel as it stands is anonymous, there are good 
grounds for regarding its testimony as originating from John the apostle, an 
eyewitness of Jesus. This view has the support of early Christian writers, and the 
Gospel itself appears to affirm it. The next-to-last verse of the postscript (chapter 
21) declares: “This is the disciple who is bearing witness to these things, and who 
has written these things; and we know that his testimony is true” (verse 24). The 
“we” of this verse is an unidentified group, consisting perhaps of contemporary 
church leaders capable of certifying the authorship and authority of the Gospel. 
To what disciple are they referring? Verse 20 identifies him as “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, who had lain close to his breast at the supper.” This statement refers 
back to the announcement by Jesus of His betrayal in John 13:23ff. The fact that 
the disciple referred to was present at the Last Supper indicates that he was one of 
the twelve. His place of honor next to Jesus suggests that he was one of the inner 
circle (Peter,James, and John). 31 I'he disciple whomjesus loved was later standing 
near the cross and accepted from Jesus the sacred charge of caring for His mother 
(chap. 19:25-27). He witnessed the awful end and saw the streams of water and 
blood issuing from Jesus’ pierced side. "He who saw it has borne witness—his 
testimony is true, and he knows that he tells the truth—that you also may believe" 
(verse 35). 

According to John 18:15, 16, Peter and another disciple followed Jesus to the 
court of the high priest. He was sufficiently known to secure access not only for 
himself but for Peter as well. John 20:2 seems also to identify “the other disciple" 
with the disciple whom Jesus loved. Support for the conclusion that this disciple 
was John is found, too, in the fact that neither James nor John is named in the 
Gospel. The two, however, are mentioned in John 21:2 as “the sons of Zebedee.” 

We conclude that it is John’s authority that lies behind the fourth Gospel. The 
fact that he was one of Jesus’ closest followers adds great weight to his testimony. 
JustasJesusisin the bosom of the Father (John 1:18),soJohn the Beloved lay close 
to the breast of Jesus at the Last Supper. 

John’s Gospel pictures Mary Magdalene as coming to the tomb "on the first 
day of the week,” “early, while it was still dark” (chap. 20:1). When she found the 
stone removed from the door of the tomb, she concluded that the body of Jesus 
had been removed, and she ran to report this to Simon Peter and John. 

These two disciples began running together to the tomb, hut John outran 
Peter and arrived first (verses 2-10). Although he looked into the opened tomb, he 
did not enter it until after Peter arrived and had gone in. What John saw in the 
tomb convinced him that this was no grave robbery. The condition of the 
graveclothes, with the napkin carefully rolled up, had meaning for him. "He saw 
and believed” (verse 8). 

Apparently Mary had followed Peter and John back to the tomb at a slower 
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pace, and remained behind after they “went back to their homes" (verse 10). In 
her deep grief she looked into the tomb, where she saw “two angels in white, sitting 
where the body of Jesus had lain, one at the head and one at the feel. They said to 
her,‘Woman, why are you weeping?”' Then turningaround, she saw Jesus, whom 
she supposed to be the gardener, and requested, "‘Tell me where you have laid 
him’” (verse 15). In His familiar way He spoke her name, ‘“Mary.”’ She sprang 
forward to embrace Him, but Jesus said to her, "‘Do not hold me”’ (verse 17). 
Then she hastened to the disciples with the news, ‘‘‘I have seen the Lord.”’ 

The following evening the risen Christ appeared to the eleven disciples, apart 
from Thomas. This happened “on the evening of that day, the Hrst day of the 
week” (verse 19). Evidently the Gospel is here using the Roman method of 
reckoning time (from midnight to midnight) rather than the Jewish (from sunset 
to sunset). The reference is to the evening after the first day (i.e., Sunday night), 
not the evening that began it, as in Jewish reckoning. 

For what purpose had the disciples gathered together? Was it to celebrate the 
Resurrection? This could not be, for they did not at this time believe that Jesus had 
risen from the dead. 15 Was it to worship or hold religious services on the hrst day of 
the week? John gives no evidence of any such service. He gives no hint that the Hrst 
day has any importance to the disciples. He asserts, rather, that they had gathered 
together hehind locked doors for self-protection. The place where they were 
gathered was perhaps the same upper room where the Last Supper had been 
celehrated, and where they were apparently staying.The doors 3 ’ were closed 
and locked “for f ear of the Jews” (verse 19). Jesus stepped into their midst and 


gave them the Semitic salutation 


“‘Peace be with you.”’ 


As evidence that He was 


indeed the risen Lord, He “showed them his hands and his side” (verse 20). Then 


He commissioned them with the words 


‘“As the Father has sent me, even so I send 


you.’” And, as an anticipation of Pentecost, "he breathed on them, and said to 
them, ‘Receive the Holy Spirit”’ (verses 21,22). Did Jesus give them any indication 
that the first day of the week was now to be substituted for the Sabbath? John's 
Gospel knows nothing of any such thing. 

Thomas, the disciple who for some reason was absent, later ref used to accept 
the testimony of the ten that they had indeed seen the risen Christ. ‘“Unless I see 
in his hands the print of the nails, and place my finger in the mark of the nails, and 
place my hand in his side, I will not believe,”’ he insisted (verse 25), 

About a week later Jesus again entered the locked room when Thomas was 
present (verses 26-29). The Revised Standard Version gives the time as “eight days 
later.” Literally, the Greek reads, “after eight days.” This is no doubt an idiom, 
meaning on the eighth day, just as the prediction of Jesus’ resurrection “after 
three days” in Mark (chaps. 8:31; 9:31; 10:34) means "on the third day” (see Matt. 
16:21; 20:19; Luke 9:22; 18:33). The Jews used the inclusive method of reckoning 
time. The specific day of the week is not indicated, though it is usually taken as 
meaning the following Sunday. Apparently John did not see any special 
significance in the day. 

The specific purpose of Jesus’ appearance was evidendy to give Thomas the 
kind of evidence he demanded in order to believe. Jesus therefore invited the 
doubting Thomas to put his finger in the nailprints and his hand in Jesus’ side. 

Thomas was overwhelmed and exclaimed, “‘My Lord and mv God!*” (lohn 
20:28). ' 
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The final post-Resurrection appearance of Jesus to the disciples occurred on 
the shore of the “Sea of Tiberius” (chap. 21:1-8). Seven disciples (Peter, Thomas, 
Nathanael, James, John, and two others, possibly Andrew and Philip) had gone 
fishing* At daybreak, after an unsuccessful night on the lake, a lone figure called to 
them, “Have you caught anything?” Their answer was No. “Well, cast your net on 
the right side of the boat and you will catch some.” They did so, and as a result 
caught 153 fish. John immediately recognized that the one responsible for the 
catch was the risen Lord, The impulsive Peter then left the net, the fish, the boat, 
and his companions, plunged into the sea, and swam to shore. 

The chief purpose of this manifestation of their Lord was to reinstate Peter as 
a legitimate member of the apostolic band after his tragic betrayal of the Master* 
The day on which this revelation was made is not stated. The day itself apparently 
had no significance, 

John, like the other Gospel writers, gives no support to the idea that the day of 
rest and worship had been changed from the Sabbath to Sunday, This is indeed 
surprising if such a change was supposedly made in the first century. If John's 
Gosepl is to be dated around the end of the first century, his silence about any such 
change is certainly striking. 

The FirstrDay Meeting at Troas 

The book of Acts gives the only explicit New Testament account of a public 
religious gathering on “the first day of the week” (Acts 20:7-12). On his way to 
Jerusalem Paul stopped for seven days at Troas, a town situated near the site of the 
ancient city of Troy, On the final day of his stay there, the Christian believers 
gathered together ”to break bread*” Luke states that this gathering took place on 
“the first day of the week,” which would correspond roughly with the day we call 
Sunday. This passage is, consequently, repeatedly cited as evidence that 
Christians were now observing Sunday as a day of worship. It is therefore 
important to look closely at the passage to discover the nature of the evidence set 
forth* 

There are several questions that need to be asked regarding this gathering: 
Was this a regular weekend meeting? Or was it occasioned by the presence and the 
imminent departure of the apostle Paul? And specifically when, in relation to our 
present Sunday, did the gathering occur? The reference to the use of lights and to 
the prolongation of the service past midnight, even till daybreak, plus the deep 
sleep of Eutychus, make it obvious that this was a night gathering* But on what 
night in relation to Sunday—the night before Sunday or the night after? 

Furthermore, what is meant by the breaking of bread? Was this a fellowship 
dinner, the Lord's Supper, or perhaps a combination of the two? 

Unfortunately, some of these questions cannot be answered with certainty. 

To begin with, there is no evidence that this gathering was a regular weekend 
service, as it is often assumed to have been* The context would rather suggest that 
this was a special farewell meeting for the apostle Paul, who was leaving the 
f ollowing morning. The fact that this meeting was held on "the first day of the 
week” does not make it evident that the Christians of Troas habitually met on that 
day* 38 

Evidence has already been cited to indicate that this was a night meeting* F* F. 
Bruce suggests that this timing was for the convenience of the members who may 
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have had to work during the daytime. )!1 Be that as it may, all commentators agree, 
and it is dear from the text, that this was a night meeting. But on what night in 
relation to the first day of the week? Does Luke use the Jewish method of 
reckoning a 24-hour day from sundown to sundown/" or the Roman method of 
reckoning from midnight to midnight? There is an honest difference of opinion 
on this maLter. 

If Luke is using the Jewish method of reckoning, the meeting was held on 
what we call Saturday night, extending to early Sunday morning. This was the 
view held by Conybeare and Howson in their classic work on Raul: “It was the 
evening which succeeded the Jewish sabhath. On the Sunday morning the vessel 
was ahout to sail." 11 This interpretation is reflected in a number of recent English 
translations of the New Testament. 111 Foakes-Jackson was in agreement with this 
view when he wrote: “Paul and his friends could not, as good Jews, start on a 
journey on the Sabbath; they did so as soon after it as was possible, viz. at dawn on 
the 'first day’—the Sabbath having ended at sunset.If the gathering took place 
on Saturday night, it would afford little support for Sundaykeeping. 

However, there are other Bible students who argue that this gathering was 
held on Sunday night rather than on Saturday night. MacGregor takes this view 
and argues that “on the morrow" means the morrow after the first day of the week, 
i.e., Monday. 11 Bruce asserts: “Luke is not using the Jewish reckoning from sunset 
to sunset but the Roman reckoning from midnight to midnight. ’ 1 ' Lake and 
Cadbury also def end this point of view. 11 ' In the face of such an honest difference 
of opinion it would not be safe to be dogmatic about the specific night of the week 
designated. If. however, the meeting was on Sunday night, the breaking of bread, 
which took place after midnight, must have been on Monday morning. Hence, 
though it could have been the Eucharist, it would afford little evidence for 
Sundaykeeping. 

The purpose of the night gathering, Luke declares, was “to break bread." It 
had become customary in Palestine to break bread with the hands rather than to 


cut it with a knife. The host at the table, after the offering of thanks, broke the 
loaves and distributed them to his guests. 17 Hence, this preliminary action became 
the name for common meals in the early Christian communities/* 1 even in the 
Gentile world. The act of breaking the bread was reminiscent of the days when 
Jesus as the host broke bread for His followers/* 1 Table fellowship, therefore, gave 
expression to the spirit of unity and communion that prevailed. The memory of 
Jesus and the spirit of koinonta gave a religious character even to a common meal. 

"To break bread,” however, could also refer to the Lord’s Supper, N * a meal 
dedicated to the memory of Him who "took bread, blessed and broke it, and gave 
it to the disciples"” as a symbol of Himself. Consequently, many regard the 
breaking of bread at Troas as a celebration of the Lord’s Supper. It would be 
natural to expect such a celebration in connection with Paul’s visit at Troas. 
However, there are features of the account that militate against this view. One is 
that the breaking of bread occurred after midnight, which appears to be strange if 
the purpose of the gathering in the evening was to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, 
Furthermore, verse 11 speaks only of Paul as eating bread, not the entire 
congregation. Also there is no mention of a cup nor of any prayers. 

Thus, this often-cited passage affords no real evidence for Sundaykeeping in 
New Testament times. There is not even certainty regarding the night involved: 
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Was it Saturday-Sunday or Sunday-Monday? In either case, the gathering was 
exceptional—a farewell gathering for the great missionary and his traveling 
companions. Nor is it certain that the Lord’s Supper was celebrated. The 
expression “to break bread” could refer to the beginning of a farewell supper. But 
granting the possibility that this was more than a farewell fellowship meal, there is 
no evidence that this had become a weekly practice. 

Indeed, there are numerous examples in the book of Acts of religious 
gatherings on the Sabbath in which the apostle took part. But there is no evidence 
whatever that regular assemblies for worship took place on the first dav of the 
week. 

Moreover, the book of Acts repeatedly pictures Paul as telling thejews that he 
was true to the basic religion of their fathers as laid down in the law and the 
prophets (Acts 24:14). After his arrest he boldly asserted: “‘Neither against the 
law of thejews, nor against the temple, nor against Caesar have I offended at aH’” 
(chap. 25:8). In the presence of Agrippa he declared: ‘“And so I stand here 
testifying both to small and great, saying nothing hut what the prophets and Moses 
said would come to pass’” (chap. 26:22), Finally, in Rome he called together the 
Jews of that city and asserted that he had done nothing against thejews or the 
customs of their fathers (chap. 28:17). How could he possibly make such 
assertions, which were not challenged, if he had taught the Gentiles to forsake the 
Sabbath and observe another day as the day of worship? 

The Collection on the First Day of the Week 

The chronologically earliest reference to the first day of the week in the New 
Testament documents is in 1 Corinthians 16:1, 2, iS where Paul gives instruction 
concerning the relief offering “for the saints." These “saints" were the Jewish 
Christians of Jerusalem and Judea. Earlier in his career as a Christian, Paul with 
Silas had been sent to Jerusalem with funds from Antioch in a time of famine (Acts 
11:29, 30). Now the great apostle was planning for a major love offering from the 
churches of Macedonia and Achaia for these poverty-stricken brethren. This w as 
a matter that loomed large in Paul’s mind and was one of the objects of his third 
missionary tour. 3 ’ He looked upon this offering as a sign and pledge of the unity in 
Christ between the Gentile and Jewish Christians. And to the Corinthians he gave 
directions regarding it similar to those he had previously given the Galatian 
churches: “On the first day of every week, each of you is to put something aside 
and store it up, as he may prosper, so that contributions need not be made when I 
come” (1 Cor. 16:2). 

Paul urged every member of the Corinthian Christian community to take 
part in this contribution. Every week each Christian was to contribute from 
his week’s earnings, laying aside this weekly offering “on the first day of the 
week." 

Why did Paul select the first day of the week as the day w r hen these monies 
were to be laid aside? Many see in this an indication that Sunday had already 
acquired a religious significance, Leon Morris comments: “This is the first piece of 
evidence to show that Christians habitually observed that day." 34 Ralph Martin 
writes: “This is undoubtedly an allusion to the Church’s holy day, the day of 
Christian fellowship in commemoration of the Lord's Resurrection ,., and the day 
of the Supper-meal.” Ji Steven Barabas declares: "Paul directed the Corinthian 
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Christians to bring their weekly offering to the charities of the Church on the first 
day of the week.”** 

But a careful examination of the passage leads us to ask whether such 
conclusions are inherent in the text, or whether they are simply a reading back into 
the New Testament of developments that came later? No sacred character 
whatever is ascribed to the first day of the week by the apostle Paul in this text. Nor 
does the passage say anything about going to church or bringing a weekly off ering 
to the church’s charities on that day. 

The first day of the week is rather spoken of as a fitting time for an 
examination of accounts, and the pulling aside of funds from the week's profits. 
"The reference,” Grosheide concedes, "is not to the church services but to a 
personal assignment which everyone had to perform.” 57 "Each of you is to put 
something aside and store it up, as he may prosper” is the direction, 

The American Standard Version gives a literal rendering: “Let each one of 
you lay by him in store, as he may prosper." “Lay hy him” (par heauto titheto) means 
to put aside at horned Grosheide comments: "Paul trusts the Corinthians: he does 
not ask them to hand in their collection on a weekly basis, they are allowed to keep 
the collected money and thus little by little a significant amount will be saved up.” w 
And Craig explains, “Paul’s exhortation called for regularity in saving rather than 
for faithful attendance upon the assemblies.”'"' If these Christians were meeting 
for puhlic worship on the first day, one may well ask why they were admonished to 
put aside funds privately at home on that day. 

No reason is indicated for the selection of the first day of the week. Deissmann 
has suggested the possibility that the first day of the week may have been payday in 
the Imperial period.*' The same suggestion is made by J. Hering in his 
commentary on 1 Corinthians." 1 ' If this is so, the reason for the choice of the day 
has nothing to do with any supposed sacredness now attributed to that day. The 
act of reviewing the course of Providence and the prosperity experienced may be, 
of course, a deeply religious one, hut that does not mean that the day on which it is 
done is therefore sacred. Long ago Neander correctly observed: "All mentioned 
here is easily explained, if one simply thinks of the ordinary beginning of the week 
in secular life."** 

The beginning of the week may well have been designated, furthermore, so 
that the offering could be given the priority it deserved. Before the demands of 
secular life could absorb the week’s earnings, they were admonished to plan for 
this special offering. 

This passage sets forth valuable suggestions for systematic and regular fund 
raising. But to extract from it evidence of a change in the day of worship is to give 
a forced interpretation. 


The Lord's Day in Revelation 1:10 

In addition to the New Testament references to the "first dav of the week," 
which have been examined, there remains to be considered the reference to "the 
Lord’s day" in the opening chapter of the Apocalvpse. The passage reads: "I John 
. . . was on the island called Patmos on account of the word of God and the 
testimony of Jesus, I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and I heard behind me a 
loud voice like a trumpet" (Rev. 1:9, 10). 

This is the only passage in the Bible where the exact Greek phrase here 
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translated “the Lord's day” is found. Unfortunately, there is no indication in the 
context to guide us in knowing what day is referred to. Nor do contemporary 
Christian writers help us, for there is no unequivocal use of the phrase in any 
authentic document for nearly a century after John. Nevertheless, the vast 
majority of commentaries interpret this as an undouhted reference to Sunday. 

There is, of course, no question that Sunday became known as the Lords day 
at a somewhat later time. Kuriake by itself, in fact, became the name for Sunday in 
later Greek, and remains so in the modern form of the language. The Latin 
equi valent Dominica dies, found in the Vulgate of the passage, became the name for 
Sunday in ecclesiastical Latin. In fact Dominica is reflected in the name for Sunday 
in the Romance languages, e.g., domemca in Italian, domingo in Spanish, and 
dimanche in French. 

But the question at issue is whether Sunday was known as “the Lord’s day" in 
the late first century, and whether John meant Sunday by the phrase in Revelation 
1:10. There is no specific evidence of either. It must further be pointed out that 
John’s Gospel is usually dated later than the Apocalypse. Yet, as noted above, the 
Gospel refers to Sunday simply as “the first day of the week,” which seems strange 
if it was then known as “the Lord’s day." 

A few commentators interpret “the Lord’s day” in Revelation 1:10 as 
equivalent to the Old Testament “Day of the Lord,” i.e., the eschatological day of 
judgment. 61 Although the Old Testament phrase Yom Yahweh 65 (Day ofYahweh) is 
not translated as kuriake hemera in the Septuagint, but as he hemera lou kuriou, using 
the genitive rather than the adjective, it may be argued that there is little 
difference in meaning between the two.“ The genitive may well have been used by 
the Septuagint translators in imitation of the Hebrew, which has a dearth of 
adjectives and frequently supplies the lack by the use of a genitive construction. 
Those who interpret "the Lord’s day” in Revelation 1:10 as the future “Day of the 
Lord” argue that John in vision was transported to that day, and beheld its events 
being unfolded. According to this view, Revelation 1:10 means: “In my trance I 
found myself at the day of judgment.” 

Charles H. Welch, in advocating this view, writes: “The book of Revelation is 
taken up with something infinitely vaster than days of the week. It is solely 
concerned with the day of the Lord. To read that John became in spirit on the 
Lord’s day (meaning Sunday) tells us practically nothing. To read in the solemn 
introduction that John became in spirit in the Day of the Lord, that day of 
prophetic import, is to tell us practically everything.” 67 

But does the context of the phrase “the Lord’s day” in Revelation 1:10 permit 
this kind of interpretation? I think not, The vision that John beheld after being 
caught up by the Spirit was not of events that belong to the eschatological "Day of 
the Lord.” Rather it was a vision of the glorified Christ walking among the seven 
lampstands, representing the seven churches, as a minister to them in the present 
age. In Revelation 1:9, 10, the prophet gives the place and time when he received 
the vision, rather than implying that in his vision he was transported to the final 
day of judgment: “I John ... was on the island called Patmos.... I was in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s day." 

A third interpretation, which has not been given adequate attention by most 
New Testament students, is that “the Lord’s day” refers to the Christian Pascha, 
the annual celebration of Christ’s resurrection, which later came to be called 
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“Easter.” It is entirely possible that the earliest references in postcanonical 
writers to “the Lord’s day” do not refer to a weekly observance at all, but to a yearly 
Resurrection-day celebration. This annual Lord’s day was an appropriate time f or 
the baptism of catechumens and the celebration of the Eucharist.'" Dugmore 
suggests that there could be no more fitting time for John to have a vision of the 
risen and glorified Christ than on the anniversary of the Resurrection. 

A basis for such an annual celebration might well be seen in Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthians, where the Lordship of Christ is especially emphasized. Was 
Paul suggesting such a celebration when he wrote: "For Christ, our paschal lamb, 
has been sacrificed. Let us, therefore, celebrate the festival" (1 Cor. 5:7, 8)? The 
f act that Christ arose on the day when the offering of first fruits was presented by 
the Jews seems to form the background of a later statement: “Butin fact Christ has 
been raised from the dead, the first fruits of those who have fallen asleep" (chap. 


15:20), 

Finally, if one interprets the phrase “the Lord’s day” according to the analogy 
of Scripture, a case can be made for regarding it as a reference to the seventh-day 
Sabbath. The Sabbath was set apart for sacred use at Creation (Gen. 2:2, 3). The 
intermediate agent in that creation, according to several New Testament 
passages,”'' was the Lord Jesus Christ. The fourth of the famous Ten Words 
descrihes the seventh day "as a sahbath to the Lord your God" (Ex. 20:10ff.). In 
the book of Isaiah God calls it “ ‘my holy day’ ” and “ ‘the holy day of the Lord’ ’’ (Isa. 
58:13). All three of the Synoptic Gospels quote Jesus saying, '“The Son of man is 
lord even of the sabbath’" (Mark 2:28; cf. Matt. 12:8; Luke 6:5). 

T his view may also have the support of an interesting reference to the Lord’s 
day in the apocryphal Acts of John: “And on the seventh day, it being the Lord’s 
day ...” It is not possible to be certain that the author refers to the seventh day of 
the week. He may possibly mean the seventh day of the journey, but the former 
seems probable. 

But if John means the Sabbath in Revelation 1:10, why should he refer to it as 


“the Lord’s day"? The book of Revelation has as its background the conflict 
between the “Lord Caesar" and the "Lord Christ.” Christians were facing 
persecution and the threat of martyrdom because of their refusal to recognize 
Caesar as lord. For them there was but one Lord, Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 8:5, 6). 
Deissmann has shown that there were special days devoted to the Roman 
emperor. Would it not be appropriate under such circumstances to exalt Jesus 
Christ as "the ruler of kings on earth” (Rev. 1:5), and to refer to the Sabbath as the 
real “Lord's day"? 


In conclusion, one may say that there is not sufficient data given in the book of 
Revelation to be certain of the correct interpretation of the phrase “the Lord’s 
day" in Revelation 1:10. The popular attempt to equate it with Sunday does not 
rest on evidence supplied by the Scriptures but upon postapostolic usage of the 
phrase, long after John’s time. The view that the phrase refers to the 
eschatological day of judgment is doubtful. More attention should be given to the 
possibility that the phrase refers to an annual resurrection celebration. And study 

could well be given to the idea that what is meant is in reality the seventh-day 
Sabbath. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Rise of Sunday Observance in 

Early Christianity 


Samuele Bacchiocchi 


T HE question of the origin of Sunday observance in early Christianity has in 
recent years aroused great interest on the part of scholars of differing 
religious persuasions. Numerous scientific and scholarly sttidies on the subject 
have appeared over the past two decades and are clear evidence of renewed 
interest in finding a more satisfactory answer to the ever-intriguing question of 
the time, place, and causes of the origin of Christian Sundaykeeping. 1 

Jerusalem and the Origin of Sunday 

The tendency in these recent studies has been to attribute to the apostles, or 
even to Christ, the initiative and responsibility for the abandonment of 
Sabbathkeeping and the institution of Sunday observance in its place. This thesis 
that the institution of Sunday observance goes back to the very first community of 
Jerusalem rests on several assumptions. 

It is assumed by some students, for instance, that since Paul could hardly have 
pioneered the observance of Sunday inasmuch as he is the only New Testament 
writer who warns against the observance of days (Col. 2:16; Gal. 4:10; Rom. 14:5, 
6), Sunday observance must have first begun in the primitive community of 
Jerusalem, prior to Paul's Gentile mission. It is pointed out that if Paul had been 
the promoter of Sunday observance, he w r ould have met and answered objections 
from a Judaizing opposition, as was the case with regard to circumcision. The 
absence of any trace of a Sabbath-Sunday controversy between Paul and the 
Judaizing party is, therefore, interpreted as indicating that worship on the first 
day of the week is an original apostolic institution that Paul found w F ell established 
and thus accepted as a fait accompli . a 

It is also presumed by some that since the events of the Resurrection and/or 
the appearances of Jesus occurred in Jerusalem on a Sunday, the apostles must 
then have instituted Sunday observance in the city to commemorate these very 
events by a distinctive Christian day and with a unique Christian liturgy. This 
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action was allegedly encouraged hy the immediate necessity felt by the earliest 
Christians in Jerusalem to have a special time and place for their worship, since 
they “no longer felt at home in Jewish sabbath worship."' Moreover, it is argued 
that only the apostolic authority exercised in Jerusalem—the mother church of 
Christendom—could have legitimately changed the day of worship and enforced 
it on Christians at large. 

These arguments appear persuasive, but their validity must be tested in the 
light of the historical information provided hy hoth the New Testament and the 
early patristic literature regarding the theological orientation of the Jerusalem 
church; Do the earliest documentary sources suggest that the first Christians “no 
longer felt at home in Jewish sabbath worship” 1 and consequently abandoned at 
once its regular worship time and places? Did the primitive church of Jerusalem 
break immediately and radically from thejewish religious traditions and services? 
Are there evidences that the resurrection of Christ was first commemorated in 
Jerusalem on a Sunday through the celebration of the Lord's Supper? Ow ing to 
the limited scope of the present chapter, only brief answers can be provided here, 
with reference in the notes to my more extensive treatment. 

The Resurrection.—The widely accepted view that "the event of the 
resurrection has determined the choice of Sunday as the day of worship" ’ rests 
more on speculation than on facts. Are there any sayings in the New Testament 
enjoining the commemoration of Christ's resurrection on the actual day on which 
it occurred? No! 

Is Simdav ever t ailed in the New Testament the "Dav of Resurrection"? No! It 

r ' 

is consistently denominated "first day of the week,’ 11 Was die "laird’s Supper" 
celebrated exclusively on Sunday to commemorate Christ's resurrection? No! The 
New Testament suggests that it was celebrated at indeterminate limes and on 
various days (cf. 1 Cor. 11; IS, 20, 33, 34). Moreover, the rite proclaims, primarily, 
"the Lord's death till he comes" (verse 20),* not the Resurrection/ 

Is Christ’s resurrection presented in the earliest documents as the primary 
theological motivation for Sunday worship. No! Both Barnabas and Justin 
Martyr, who provide the earliest record of Sundaykeeping, mention the 
Resurrection as the secondary or additional reason for its observance, though this 
is not to deny the fact that the Resurrection later became the dominant reason for 
Sunday observance," 

The foregoing indications suffice to discredit the claim that Christ’s 
resurrection determined the origin of Christian Sunday worship during the 
lifetime of the apostles. 


The Jerusalem Church in the New Testament.—The book of Acts, which 
provides the earliest historical account of the Jerusalem church, gives no hint that 
the acceptance of the Messiah caused converted Jews to abandon immediately the 
regular worship time and places of their own people. Peter and John, for example, 
after the Pentecost experience, went up to the Temple at the hour of prayer (Acts 
3:1). There are ample indications that attendance at the Temple and synagogue 
was still continued by Christ’s followers, though complementary private meetings 
were conducted too. The synagogue is, in fact, the place of worship most 


* Unlcu otherwise indicated, all Scripture references in this chapter are taken from the Revised Standard 
Version. 
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frequently mentioned as attended not only by Christ and His disciples but also by 
Christian converts. Paul, for example, met regularly in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath with “Jews and Greeks" (Acts 18:4, 19; 13:5, 14,42,44; 14:1; 17; l, lU, 
17). Apollo, likewise, when he arrived at Ephesus, met with the believers in the 
synagogue (chap. 18:24-26).* 

Close attachment to Jewish religious traditions and services is particularly 
noticeable in the early Jerusalem church. Its membership was composed mostly of 
converted Jews (chaps. 2:41; 4:4; 5:14), characterized as ‘“zealous for the law’" 
(chap. 21:20). Luke reports (in Acts) that "a great many of the priests were 
obedient to the faith" (chap. 6:7). Presumably these converted priests became tbe 
“elders” who together with James administered the Jerusalem church. 11 The very 
choice of James, “the Lord’s brother" (Gal. 1:19), rather than an apostle as leader 
of the church, indicates how Jewishly oriented the new leadership and "Christian 
priesthood" in Jerusalem really were by placing emphasis on blood relationship 
with Christ. Several works of Judeo-Christian origin reveal more explicitly than 
does the New Testament that in choosing the leaders of the church, the matter of 
blood relationship was regarded as more important than any other kind of 
previous relationship with Christ. 10 

Certain events reported in Acts corroborate this conclusion. For instance, the 
Jewish persecution reported in Acts 6-8 was apparently not against the whole 
church but primarily against the “Hellenists,” a nonconformist group. According 
to Acts 8:1, the church was “all scattered ... except the apostles." That the apostles 
were allowed to remain in the city suggests that they did not share the radical ideas 
of the Hellenists, but maintained an allegiance to basic Jewish traditions. 11 

Several additional matters reported in Acts further establish this fact. First, 
we may notice that at the earliest Christian ecumenical council, held in the city of 
Jerusalem (about a.d. 49-50), James, the presiding officer, proposed that the 
Gentiles who became Christians were to be exempted from circumcision, but at 
the same time they were ‘“to abstain from the pollutions of idols and from 
unchastity and from what is strangled and from blood. For from early generations 
Moses has had in every city those who preach him, for he is read every sabbath in 
the synagogues’" (Acts 15:20, 21). The inclination toward traditional Jewish 
practices is obvious. 13 Second, in the account of Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem (a.d. 
58-60), the facts that Paul “was hastening to be at Jerusalem, if possible, on the day 
of Pentecost" (chap. 20:16) and that Paul’s company had spent the days of 
“Unleavened Bread” at Philippi (verse 6) suggest that Christians still regulated 
their lives by the normative Jewish liturgical calendar. 

Finally, more enlightening still is the account of what happened in Jerusalem 
itself. James and the elders not only informed Paul that the many thousands of 
converted Jews were “ 'all zealous for the law’ ” (chap. 21:20) but these leaders even 
confronted the apostle with the rumor that he dissuaded Jewish believers from 
practicing ancestral customs such as circumcision. 13 To discredit the malicious 
accusation and to prove that he himself "live[d\ in observance of the law” (verse 24), 
Paul underwent a rite of purification in the Temple. 

In such a climate of profound attachment to Jewish religious observances, is it 
conceivable that a longstanding and cherished custom such as Sabbath keeping 

* For a discussion of the Sabbath and Sunday in the New Testament, see the preceding two chapters. 
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had been abrogated and that a new day of worship had been introduced in its 
place? Hardly! 


The Jerusalem Church After A.D. 70.—Because of indications such as the 
foregoing, some scholars prefer to place the beginning of Sunday observance no 
earlier than a.d. 70. 11 It is argued that the flight of the Christians from Jerusalem 
to Pella and the destruction of the Temple might have encouraged Palestinian 
Christians to break away from Sabbathkeeping at that lime. 

Undoubtedly, the exodus from and the destruction of Jerusalem had decisive 
effects on the relationship between Christianity and Judaism. There are, however, 
significant historical indications that exclude the possibility that the Judeo-Chris- 
tians of Palestine introduced Sunday observance as early as the year a.d, 70 or 
soon thereafter. 


The historians Eusebius (r, a.d. 260-340) and Epiphanius (r. a.d. 315-403) 
both inform us that the church of Jerusalem up to the siege of Hadrian (a.d. 135) 
was composed of, and administered by, converted Jews. 11 Eusebius describes a 
group of them, known as Ebionites, as being “zealous to insist on the literal 
observance of the Law." 16 Epiphanius adds that those Jewish Christians who fled 
from Jerusalem became known as the sect of the Nazarenes, who “fulfill till now 
Jewish rites as circumcision, the Sabbath, and others." 11 The fact that the 
Nazarenes, who represent “the very direct descendants of the primitive 
community”of Jerusalem, retained Sabbathkeeping as one of their distin¬ 
guishing marks for centuries after the destruction of Jerusalem shows 
persuasively that this was the original day of worship of the Jerusalem church and 
that no change from Sabbath to Sunday occurred among Palestinian Jewish 
Christians immediately after the destruction of the city in a.d. 70. 

Another indirect indication of the survival of Sabbath observance among 
Palestinian Jewish Christians is provided bv the curse of the Christians 
(Hirhath-ha-Minin), which the rabbinical authorities introduced (a.d. 80-90) in the 
daily prayer. 1 * It has been conclusively shown that this was a test designed to bar 
the Christians from presence and/or participation in the synagogue service. 2 " The 
fact that many Jewish Christians in Palestine still considered themselves essentially 
as Jews, keen to attend the Sabbath services at the synagogue, discredits any 
attempt to make them responsible at this lime for the introduction of Sunday 
observance. 21 


It was not until the year a.d. 135 that a radical change took place in the church 
of Jerusalem. At that time Emperor Hadrian destroyed the city, expelled both the 
Jews and the Jewish Christians, and prohibited categorically the practice of the 
Jewish religion, especially Sabbathkeeping and circumcision.” In accordance with 
the emperor’s edict, the city was repopulated by foreigners, and only Gentile 
Christians were allowed to enter.” The latter differed from Jewish Christians not 
only racially but presumably also theologically, since Epiphanius suggests that 
they provoked a controversy by introducing Easter Sunday.” A significant 
minority of Christians apparently refused to accept the innovation occasioned by 
the new imperial repressive measures taken against Jewish religious practices.” 

The foregoing historical data discredits any attempt to make the Jerusalem 
church prior to a.d. 135 the champion of liturgical innovations such as Sunday 
observance. We have found that this church was both racially and theologically the 
closest and most loyal to Jewish religious traditions. After a.d. 135, however, 
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radical changes took place in the Jerusalem church as a result of Hadrian's decree 
that prohibited the practice of the Jewish religion and particularly the observance 
of the Sabbath. But the new small Gentile church that became established in the 
city no longer enjoyed religious prestige or authority. In fact, for the second 
century nothing is known of the Jerusalem church, with the exception of a few 
uncertain names of bishops. 2 * It would be futile, therefore, to probe further into 
the origin of Sunday observance among the new insignificant Gentile church in 
Jerusalem. 

Since the adoption of new religious feast days and their enforcement on the 
rest of Christendom could presumably be accomplished only by a church that 
severed her ties from Judaism early and that enjoyed wide recognition, the church 
of the capital of the empire appears to be the most likely birthplace of Sunday 
observance. Several religious, social, and political conditions that prevailed both in 
the city of Rome and in the Christian church in that city substantiate the validity of 
this hypothesis, 

Rome and the Origin of Sunday 

The ancient Christian church in Rome, contrary to most Eastern churches, 
was composed primarily of a Gentile Christian majority (Romans 1 1 and 13) and a 
Judeo-Christian minority (Romans M). Paul in his Epistle to the Romans explicitly 
affirms: “I am speaking to you Gentiles” (chap. 11:13).* 7 The predominance of 
Gentile members and their conflict with the Jews, inside and outside the church, 
resulted, as stated well by Leonard Goppelt, in “a chasm between the Church and 
the Synagogue , , . unknown in the Eastern churches.” 

Early Differentiation.—It is a recognized fact also that Christians were early 
distinguished from the Jews in the capital city. The latter, in fact, seemingly 
influenced Nero (through the Empress Poppaea Sabina, a Jewish proselyte) to 
relieve himself of the charge of arson by putting the blame on the Christians."- 1 
According to Tacitus, Nero “fastened the guilt [i.e., arson] and inflicted the most 
exquisite tortures on . . . Christians.”The fact that in Rome the Christians w r ere 
clearly differentiated from the Jews more quickly than was the case in Palestine 
suggests the possibility that the abandonment of the Sabbath and adoption of 
Sunday as a new day of ivorship could have occurred first in Rome as part of this 
process of differentiation from Judaism, Additional significant factors present in 
the Church of Rome enable us to verify the validity of this hypothesis. 

Anti-Judaic Feelings and Measures.—Following the death of Nero, the Jews 
experienced a setback. Military, political, fiscal, and literary repressive measures 
were taken against them on account of their resurgent nationalism, which 
exploded in violent uprisings in many places. Militarily, the statistics of bloodshed 
provided by contemporary historians, even allowing for possible exaggerations, 
are most impressive. Tacitus (t. a.d. 33-120), for instance, reports having heard 
that 600,000 Jews were besieged in the a.d. 70 war. Jl Dio Cassius (c. a.d. 150-235), 
states that in the Barkokeba war of a.d. 132-135, some 580,000 Jews were killed in 
action, besides the numberless who died of hunger and disease. 

Politically, under Vespasian (a.d. 69-79) both the Sanhedrin and the high 
priesthood were abolished; and under Hadrian, as we noted earlier, the practice 
of the Jewish religion and particularly Sabbathkeeping were outlawed. 
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Also, fiscally, the Jews were subjected to a discriminatory tax, the fiscus 
judatcus, which was introduced by Vespasian and intensified first by Domitian (a.d. 
81-96) and later by Hadrian. 

Literarily, a new wave of anti-Semitic literature surged at that lime, 
undoubtedly reflecting the Roman mood against the Jews, Writers such as Seneca 
(died a.d. 65), Persius (a.d. 34-62), Petronius (died c. a.d. 66), Quintilian (c. a.d. 
35-100), Martial (c. a.d, 40-104), Plutarch (c. a.d. 46-after 119), Juvenal (died r. 
a.d. 125), and Tacitus (c. a.d. 55-120), who lived in Rome for most of their 
professional lives, reviled the Jews racially and culturally.^ Particularly were the 
Jewish customs of Sabbathkeeping and circumcision contemptuously derided as 
examples of degrading superstition. 

These repressive measures and hostile attitudes prevailing toward the Jews 
were particularly felt in the capital city. Titus, for example, because of the 
mounting hostility of the populace against the Jews, was forced, though 
“unwillingly” (itivitus), to ask Berenice, Herod the Younger's sister (whom he 
wanted to marry), to leave Rome.^TheJewish problem became particularly acute 
by Hadrian’s time as a result of that emperor’s policy of radical suppression of the 
Jewish religion. 

Such circumstances apparently encouraged Christians, too, to produce a 
whole body of anti-Jewish literature, which began appearing at that time/’ A 
"Christian theology" of separation from, and contempt for, the Jews was 
developed, Characteristic Jewish customs, such as circumcision and Sabbath¬ 
keeping, were particularly condemned. 

The Church of Rome and the Sabbath.— Though denunciations of Sabbath 
observance can be found in the writings of Church Fathers from many 
geographical areas, it is in the Church of Rome that we find evidence of the earliest 
concrete measures to wean Christians away f rom veneration of the Sabbath and to 
urge Sunday observance exclusively. Justin Martyr, for instance, writing from 
Rome about the middle of the second centurv, presents a most devastating and 
systematic condemnation of the Sabbath, as well as giving the earliest explicit 
account of Christian Sunday worship services. He empties the Sabbath of all its 
theological significance, reducing it to a temporary ordinance derived from 
Moses, which God imposed solely on the Jews as “a mark to single them out for 
punishment they so well deserve for their infidelities.'’™ He refers, on the other 
hand, to Sunday as “the day on which we all hold our common assembly, because it 
is the first day on which God, having wrought a change in the darkness and matter, 
made the world; and Jesus Christ our Saviour on the same day rose from the 
dead." s " 


Justin’s negative view of the Sabbath is reflected also in the early introduction 
of the Sabbath fast by the Church Df Rome, in spite of the opposition of Eastern 
Christianity and of several Western churches. That the Church of Rome was the 
champion Df the Sabbath fast and anxious to impose it on other Christian 
communities is well attested by the historical references from Bishop Callistus 
(a.d. 217-222), Hippolytus (r. a.d. 170-236), Pope Sylvester (a.d. 314-335), Pope 
Innocent I (a.d. 401-417), Augustine (a.d. 354-430), and John Cassian (r. a.d. 
360-435).™ The fast was designed not only to express sorrow for Christ's death but 
also, as Pope Sylvester emphatically states, to show “contempt for the Jews" 
(execrationejudaeorum) and for their Sabbath "feasting" (destruction's ciborum).*' 
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How would fasting on the Sabbath serve to avoid "appearing to observe the 
Sabbath with the Jews,” to use the wordsofVictorinusof Pettau (died r. a.d. 304)? 1 * 
The answer is to be found in the fact that for the Jews the Sabbath was definitely 
not a day of fasting or of mourning. Even the strictest Jewish sects objected to 
fasting on the Sabbath. The rabbis, though they differed in their views regarding 
the time and number of the Sabbath meals, agreed that food on the Sabbath ought 
to be abundant and good,' 1 * 

That the early Christians adopted this Jewish custom is implied, for instance, 
in Augustine’s rhetorical remark in which, when referring to the Sabbath, he says: 
“Did not the tradition of the elders prohibit fasting on the one hand, and enjoin 
rest on the other?” 11 Further support can be seen in the opposition to the Sabbath 
fast by Christians in the East and in some important Western areas, such as in 
Milan at the time of Ambrose (died a.d. 397), and in certain churches and regions 
of North Africa." 1 ’ 

A strict Sabbath fast would naturally preclude also the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, since partaking of its elements would be regarded as breaking the 
fast. Consequently, as reported by several Fathers, the Sabbath was made in Rome 
not only a day of fasting but also a day in which no Eucharistic celebration and no 
religious assemblies were allowed. 16 The transformation of the Sabbath from a day 
of feasting, joy, and religious celebrations to a day of fasting, mourning, and no 
religious assembly represents concrete measures taken by the Church of Rome to 
force Christians away from the veneration of the Sabbath. On the other hand, this 
practice enhanced Sunday, a day of rejoicing and feasting when the Sabbath fast 
was over. 

When did the Church of Rome introduce the weekly Sabbath fast? The 
historical genesis of religious customs cannot always be established with certainty, 
and this is true regarding Sabbath fasting. That it was introduced early in Rome, 
however, is clearly implied by the following statement of Hippolytus (written in 
Rome between a.d. 202 and 234): "Even today (Kai ya.Q vuv) some . . . order 
fasting on the Sabbath, [a practice] of which Christ has not spoken, dishonoring 
the Gospel of Christ.” 17 Though it is difficult to establish whether Hippolytus was 
referring to Bishop Callistus* decretal enjoining a seasonal Sabbath fast or to some 
Marcionites against whom he wrote a treatise (possibly to both?), the expression 
“even today” clearly presupposes that the custom had been know n for some time. 

It has been suggested that the weekly Sabbath fast originated as an extension 
of the annual Holy Saturday of the Easter season, when all Christians fasted. 18 
This view appears altogether plausible, since, for instance, Tertullian and 
Augustine associated the two. Tertullian specifically approved the annual paschal 
Sabbath fast and condemned the weekly Sabbath fast that Rome and a few 
Western churches practiced. “You sometimes continue your Station [i.e., fast] 
even over the Sabbath,—a day never to be kept as a fast except at the passover 
season.” 1 * An additional indication of a connection between the two customs is 
provided by the fact that the annual paschal Saturday fast, like the weekly one, was 
designed to express not only sorrow for Christ's death but also contempt for the 
perpetrators of His death, namely the Jews. The Didascalia Apostolorum (r. a.d. 
250), for instance, enjoins Christians to fast oa Easter Friday and Saturday “on 
account of the disobedience of our brethren [i.e., the Jews].. * because thereon the 
People killed themselves in crucifying our Saviour.” 50 
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Our investigation so far has established that the change in the day of worship 
seems to have been encouraged, on the one hand, by the social, political, military, 
and literary anti-Judaic imperial policies that made it necessary for Christians to 
sever their ties with the Jews, and, on the other hand, by the very conflict existing 
between Jews and Christians, The Church of Rome, whose members, mostly of 
pagan extraction, experienced a break from the Jews earlier than in the East, and 
where the unpopularity of the Jews was particularly felt, appears to have played a 
leading role in inducing the adoption of Sunday observance, as well as in 
downgrading the Sabbath by the weekly Sabbath fast. 

Sun Worship and the Origin of Sunday 

Why, it may now be asked, was Sunday rather than another day of the week 
(such as Friday, the day of Christ’s passion) chosen to evidence the Christian 
separation from Judaism? Anti-Judaism explains the necessity that arose to 
substitute a new day of worship for the Sabbath, but the reasons for the specific 
choice of Sunday must be found elsewhere. Significant indications suggest that 
Sun worship with its “Sun-day” was influential in determining the choice of 
Sunday. 

Sun Worship and the Planetary Week Prior to A.D. 150. —To establish a 
possible causal relationship between Sun worship and the Christian adoption of 
Sunday observance, it is crucial to verify the contemporaneous existence by the 
end of the first century of both a widespread Sun worship and a common use of 
the planetary week with its "sun-day—dies solis.” * Only if the planetary week was 
in use in the Creco-Roman world already in the first century of our era and the 
Sun was being venerated on Sunday does the possibility exist that Christian 
converts from paganism, facing the necessity to worship on a day that would be 
different from the Jewish Sabbath, were oriented toward the day of the Sun. 11 

Oaston H. Halsberghe has persuasively demonstrated in his recent 
monograph. The Cult of Sol Invictus, that Sun worship was "one of the oldest 
components of the Roman religion." As a result of the penetration of Eastern Sun 
cults, Halsberghe concludes that "from the early part of the second century a.d., 
the cult of Sol Invictus was dominant in Rome and in other parts of the Empire," 5a 
The identification and worship of the emperor as Sun-god, encouraged by the 
Eastern theology of the "King-Sun,” and by political considerations, undoubtedly 
contributed to the diffusion of a public Sun cult,” 

Did the planetary week also with its "dies solis —day of Sun" already exist in the 
first century a.d. in the Greco-Roman world? Only in such a case could the 
predominant Sun cults have enhanced the day of the sun and consequently 
influenced Christians to adopt this day for their weekly worship after 
reinterpreting its symbolism in the light of the Christian message. 11 

Several testimonies from such ancient writers as Horace (c. 35 B.C.), Tibullus 
(c. 29 b.c.), Petronius (died c. a.d. 66), Frontinus (c. a.d. 35-103), Plutarch (c. a.d. 
46-after 119), Philostratus (r. a.d. 170-245), and Dio Cassius (c , a.d. 130-220) 
clearly attest the existence and common use of the planetary week already in the 
first century a.d.” Mural pictures and inscriptions of the planetary gods and days 
uncovered in Pompeii and Herculaneum, as well as the so-called "indices 


* See the account of the planetary week given by S. Douglas Water home in appendix A, pp. S08-322. 
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nundinarii” and three stone calendars (presenting in the right column the eight 
letters from A to H of the Roman nundinum market week and in the left column 
the seven letters from A to G of the planetary week, and to be dated no later than 
the time of Tiberius, a.d. 14-37), erase all doubt of the common use of the 
planetary week in ancient Rome from at least the beginning of the Christian Era.™ 

The prevailing Sun worship and the contemporaneous existence of the 
planetary week caused a significant development. The day of Saturn, which 
originally was the first day of the planetary week (as clearly evidenced by the indices 
nundinarii and by the mural inscriptions found in Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
where the days of the week are given horizontally starting with the day of Saturn), 
was in time supplanted by the day of the Sun, which moved from second place to 
first place in the week. 

It is difficult to determine the exact time when the primacy and the prestige of 
the day of Saturn was transferred to that of the Sun. That this had occurred 
already by the middle of the second century is clearly indicated by the famous 
astrologer Vettius Valens, In his Anthology, composed between a.d. 154 and 174, 
he explicitly states: “And this is the sequence of the planetary stars in relation to 
the days of the week: Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn."’ 7 
Statements from Justin Martyr and Tertullian, as well as several Mithraea and two 
constitutions of Constantine (March 7 and July 3, a.d. 321), confirm thattheday of 
the Sun occupied the dominant place in the sequence of the days of the week.™ 

Since the emergence of the day of the Sun over that of Saturn occurred 
apparently in the early part of the second century in concomitance with the 
Christian adoption of Sunday ohservance in place of the Sabbath, one may ask, Is 
the latter related to the former? Did the advancement of the dav of the Sun to the 

H - 

position of first day of the week possibly influence Christians, who desired to 
differentiate themselves from the Sabbath of the Jews, to adopt and adapt such a 
day for their weekly worship? 

Several kinds of evidence support this hypothesis. It is a fact, first of all, that 
Christian converts from paganism were constantly attracted toward the 
veneration of the Sun. This is indicated not only by the frequent condemnation of 
this practice by the Fathers but also by significant reflexes of Sun worship in the 
Christian liturgy, 39 In early Christian art and literature, for instance, the image of 
the Sun was often used to represent Christ, the true "Sun of righteousness* 1 'In 
the earliest known Christian mosaic (dated c . a.d, 240), found below r the altar of St* 
Peter in Rome, Christ is portrayed as the Sun (hetios) ascending on the quadriga 
chariot with a nimbus behind His head from which irradiates seven rays in the 

f 

form of a T (allusion to the cross?).* 1 Thousands of hours have been devoted to 
drawing the sun disk with an equal-armed cross behind the head of Christ and of 
other important persons. 

Another significant indication of the influence of the Sun cults on early 
Christian worship is provided by the change in orientation for prayer from 
Jerusalem to the East.** Some of the reasons advanced by the Fathers to justify the 
adoption of the eastward position for prayer are that the Orient represents the 
birth of light, the orientation of “the ancient temples,” God T $ paradise and/or 
Christ's coming,* 3 Apparently, Christians who previously, as pagans, had 
venerated the Sun, when faced with the necessity of dissociating themselves from 
the Jews, not only abandoned the orientation toward Jerusalem for prayer but 
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also reverted to the direction of sunrise, reinterpreting its meaning in the light of 
the Christian message. Would not the daily praying toward the Sun encourage 
Christians to worship also weekly on the day of the Sun.- 

Perhaps the most explicit example of Sun worship's influence on the 
Christian liturgical calendar is the adoption of the pagan feast of the dies natalis 
Solis Invicti —tbe hirthday of the Invincible Sun—which was celebrated on 
December 25. Thai the Church of Rome introduced and championed this date (as 
in the case of Easter Sunday) is accepted hy most scholars. w Mario Righetti, for 
instance, a renowned Catholic lilurgist, writes: "After the peace the Churcb of 
Rome, to facilitate the acceptance of the faith by the pagan masses, found it 
convenient to institute the 25th of December as the feast of the temporal birth of 
Christ, to divert them from the pagan feast, celebrated on the same day in honor 
of the ‘Invincible Sun' Mithras, the conqueror of darkness." 1 ''’ 

These few examples evidence sufficiently the influence of Sun culls on 
Christian thought and liturgy. A more direct indication of the influence of the 
pagan veneration of the day of the Sun on the Christian adoption of the very same 
day is provided by the frequent use of the symbology of the day of the Sun to 
justify Sunday observance. 

Justin Martyr (r. a.d. 100-165) emphasizes that Christians assemble “on the 
day called Sunday . . . because it is the first day on which Cod, having wrought a 
change in the darkness and matter, made the world." 1 * Is the nexus between the 
day of the Sun and the creation of light on the first day a pure coincidence? It 
hardly seems so, not only because Justin himself in his Dialogue with Trypho 
explicitly compares the devotion that pagans render to the Sun with that which 
Christians offer to Christ, who is "more blazing and bright than the rays of the 
sun," 1,7 but also because the coincidence between the creation of light on the first 
day and the veneration of the Sun on the selfsame day is dearly established by 
several Fathers. Eusebius (r. a.d. 260-340), for instance, refers explicitly to the 
motifs of the light and of the day of the Sun to justify Sunday worship: "In this day 
of light, first day and true day of the sun, when we gather after the interval of six days, 
we celebrate the holy and spiritual Sabbaths. ... In fact, it is on this day of the 
creation of the world that God said: ' "Let there be light"; and there was light.' It is 
also on this day that the Sun of Justice has risen for our souls." N ' 

Such testimonies and others that could be cited clearly reveal that the choice 
of the day of the Sun was not motivated by the desire to venerate the Sun-god on 


his day, but rather by the fact that such a day provided a htting symbology that 
could efficaciously commemorate and explain to the pagan world two funda¬ 
mental events of the history of salvation —creation and resurrection . 69 Jerome w p ell 
expresses this point: "If it is called day of the Sun by the pagans, we most willingly 
acknowledge it as such, since it is on this day that the light of the world has appeared 
and on this day the Sun of Justice has men." 70 

Undoubtedly, the existence of a rich Judeo-Christian tradition that associated 
the Deity with the sun and light facilitated and encouraged such an amalgamation 
of ideas. 71 It appears, therefore, that the ingredients necessary to influence the 
Christian choice of the pagan day of the Sun were already present when the latter 
made its appearance in Rome. Various Sun cults were dominant in ancient Rome 
by the early part of the second century, and their symbology soon found 
counterparts in Christian literature, art, and liturgy. Furthermore, the valoriza- 
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tion of the day of the Sun over that of Saturn (which we found to be concomitant 
with the Christian adoption of Sunday observance in place of the Sabbath) 
seemingly influenced the Christian choice of the same day, since its rich 
symbology was conducive to worship of the true Sun of Righteousness, who on the 
day "divided light from darkness and on the day of the resurrection separated 
faith from infidelity." 75 

The Early Theology of Sunday 

A brief survey of the basic theological motivations advanced by the early 
Fathers to justify both the choice and the observance of Sunday will enable us to 
test the validity of the conclusions emerging from our studv. 

Resurrection.—We noticed earlier that the New Testament gives no hint that 
the apostles instituted a weekly or yearly commemoration of the Resurrection on 
Sunday. It is noteworthy, in fact, that both Barnabas and Justin, who lived at the 
very time when Sunday worship was rising, present the Resurrection as the second 
of two reasons, important but not predominant. 73 Nevertheless, the resurrection 
of Christ eventually emerged as the primary reason for the observance of Sunday. 
Augustine perhaps provides the most explicit enunciation of this when he writes: 
"The Lord’s day was not declared to the Jews but to the Christians by the 
resurrection of the Lord and from that event its festivity had its origin." 7 * Several 
liturgical practices such as the prohibition to fast and to kneel on Sunday, as well as 
the celebration of a Sunday-morning Lord’s Supper, were introduced to honor 
specifically the memory of the Resurrection. 75 Since, however, Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion initially was not the exclusive or preponderant justification for Sunday 
worship, we need to recognize and evaluate the role played by other theological 
motives as well. 

Creation.— The commemoration of the anniversary of the creation of the 
world is a justification frequently adduced by the Fathers for observing Sunday. 76 
We cited earlier Justin, Eusebius, and Jerome, who mention the creation of light 
on the first day as a reason for Sundaykeeping. 77 Apparently thisjuslification was 
intended primarily for pagans to whom Christians wished to explain that on the 
day of the Sun they did not venerate the Sun-god but rather celebrated the 
creation of light and the rise of the Sun of Righteousness, events occurring on the 
first day. 

In the polemic with Sabbathkeeping Christians, however, the Creation 
argument was used in a modified form to show the superiority of Sunday over the 
Sabbath. In the Syriac Didascalia ( c . a.d. 250) the terms of the dispute are most 
explicit: “Cease therefore, beloved brethren, you who from among the People 
have believed, yet desire (still) to be tied with the bonds, and say that the Sabbath is 
prior to the first day of the week because that the Scripture has said: In six days did 
Cod make all things; and on the seventh day he finished all his works, and he sanctified it. 

“We ask you now, which is first, Alaf or Tau? For that (day) which is the 
greater is that which is the beginning of the world, even as the Lord our Saviour 
said to Moses \ In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. ” ,s 

A similar reasoning appears, though in a more refined form, in the treatise On 
the Sabbath and Circumcision, found among the works of Athanasius (c. a.d. 
296-373), but probably spurious: “The Sabbath was the end of the first creation, 
the Lord’s day was the beginning of the second in which He renewed and restored 
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the old. In the same way as He prescribed that they should formerly observe the 
Sabbath as a memorial of the end of the Hrst things, so we honor the Lord’s day as 
being the memorial of the new creation. Indeed, He did not create another one, 
but He renewed the old one and completed what He had begun to do."™ 

This notion of the Sabbath as herald of the end of the first and of the 
beginning of the second creation is totally foreign to the Scriptures and 
apparently was devised to refute the Sabbathkeepers’ claim of the superiority of 
the Sabbath as the memorial of Creation. 

The Eighth Day. —Another valuable arsenal of apologetic techniques to 
defend the superiority of Sunday over the Sabbath was provided by the symbology 
of the eighth day. As a designation for Sunday, this term first appears in 
anti-Judaic polemical writings, such as the Epistle of Barnabas and the Dialogue with 
Trypho. It was widely employed in Christian literature of the first five centuries."" 

Such a designation apparently derives from chiliastic-eschatological specula¬ 
tions on the seven-day Creation week (sometimes called “cosmic week") prevailing 
in Jewish and Jewish Christian circles." 1 The duration of the world was subdivided 
into seven periods (or millennia), of which the seventh (identified with the 
Sabbath) generally represented paradise restored. At the end of the seventh 
period the eternal new eon would dawn, which eon came to be known as “the 
eighth day” since it was the successor to the seventh. 

In the polemic with Sabbathkeepers, the symbology of the eighth day was 
applied to Sunday to prove the superiority of the latter over the Sabbath. A wide 
range of arguments were drawn not only from apocalyptic literature but also from 
the Scriptures, philosophy, and the natural world. As the eighth eschatological 
day, Sunday was defended as the symbol of the new world, superior to the 
Sabbath, which represented only the seventh terrestrial millennium. 8 * Also, as the 
Gnostic ogdoad, Sunday was presented as a symbol of the rest of spiritual beings in 
the supercelestial eternal world, found above the sevenness of this transitory 
world."' Moreover, Sunday could be prestigiously traced back to the “prophecies" 
ofthe Old Testament, by means of the Biblical number eight, which the Fathers 
found in several references from the Old Testament, such as the eighth day for 
circumcision; the eight souls saved from the Flood; the fifteen cubits (seven plus 
eight) of the Flood waters above the mountains;"" the superscription of Psalms 6 
and 11 ("for the eighth day"); 9 ' the fifteen (seven plus eight) gradual psalms;" 6 the 
saying “give a portion to seven, or even to eight,” of Ecclesiastes 11:2; 9; the eighth 
day when Job offered sacrifices; and others. 89 Invested with such “prophetic” 
authority, the eighth day could “legitimately" represent the fulfillment of the 
reign of the law, allegedly typified by the Sabbath, and the inauguration of the 
kingdom of grace supposedly exemplified by Sunday. J erome expressed this view 
by saying that “the number seven having been fulfilled, we now rise to the Gospel 
through the eighth.” 99 

The polemic use of the symbolism of the eighth day that developed out of 
apocalyptic, Gnostic, and Biblical sources to prove the superiority of Sunday over 
the Sabbath corroborates again that Sunday worship arose as a controversial 
innovation and not as an undisputed apostolic institution. Indeed, when the 
Sabbath-Sunday controversy subsided, the very name “eighth day” and its 
inherent eschatological meaning (used first by Barnabas and afterward by 
numerous Fathers) were formally and explicitly repudiated as a designation and 
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motivation for Sundaykeeping! John Chrysostom (c. a.d. 347-407), Bishop of 
Constantinople, provides a most explicit confirmation of this development, After 
explaining that the eighth day represents exclusively the future life, he affirms 
categorically: "It is for this reason that no one calls the Lord’s dav the eighth dav 
but only first day.’’ 5 " 

This brief survey of the various early Christians’ motivations for Sunday 
observance suggests that the new day of worship was introduced in a climate of 
controversy and uncertainty. It appears that because of the exigency that arose to 
separate Christians from the Jew's and their Sabbath, Gentile Christians adopted 
the venerable day of the Sun, since it provided an adequate time and symbolism to 
commemorate significant divine events that occurred on that day, such as the 
creation of light and the resurrection of the Sun of Justice. This innovation 
provoked a controversy with those who maintained the inviolability and 
superiority of the Sabbath. To silence such opposition, we found that the 
symbolism of the first day and of the eighth day was introduced and widely used, 
since they provided valuable apologetic arguments to defend the validity and 
superiority of Sunday. As the first day, Sunday could allegedly claim superiority 
over the Sabbath, since it celebrated the anniversary of both the first and the 
second creation, the latter inaugurated hy Christ’s resurrection. The seventh day, 
on the other hand, could claim only to commemorate the completion of Creation. 
As the eighth day, Sunday could claim to be the alleged continuation, fulfillment, 
and replacement of the Sabbath, both temporally and eschatologically. 

Conclusion 

The picture that has emerged in this chapter is that the origin of Sunday was 
the result of an interplay of Jewish, pagan, and Christian factors. Judaism, we 
found, contributed negatively to the rise of Sunday by creating the Christian 
desire for a radical separation from Jewish observances such as the Sabbath. It also 
contributed positively by providing the cosmic millenarian week and the 
consequent possibility of defending Sunday as the eighth day representing the 
eternal new world. 

Paganism suggested to those Christians who had previously known the day 
and the cult of the Sun the possibility of adopting the "venerable day of the Sun” as 
their new day of worship, since its rich symbology was conducive to the worship of 
the true Sun of Righteousness. 

Christianity, lastly, gave theological justification to Sunday observance by 
teaching that the day commemorated important events such as the inauguration 
of Creation, the resurrection of Christ, and the eschatological hope of the new 
world to come. It appears, therefore, that Jewish, pagan, and Christian factors, 
though of differing derivation, merged to give rise to an institution capable of 
satisfying the exigencies of many Jewish and pagan converts. 

Our study has also shown (we hope persuasively) that the adoption of Sunday 
observance in place of the Sabbath did not occur in the Jerusalem church by virtue 
of the authority of Christ or of the apostles, but rather took place several decades 
later, evidently in the Church of Rome during the second century. It was solicited 
by external circumstances. 

We found, too, that the earliest theological justifications do not reflect an 
organic Biblical-apostolic teaching, but rather differing polemic argumentations. 
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Those Biblical testimonia that were drawn from the Old Testament (references to 
the numbers eight and one) to prove the legitimacy and superiority of Sunday 
were eventually abandoned, since they were based on faulty, questionable, and 
questioned, Biblical hermeneutics. 

This means, to state the matter frankly, that Sunday observance does not rest 
on a foundation of Biblical theology and/or of apostolic authority, but rather on 
later contributory factors to which we have briefly alluded above. Any attempt, 
therefore, to formulate a Biblical theology of Sunday to help solve the pressing 
problem of its widespread profanation is doomed to fail. More hopeful results 
could be expected from educating our Christian communities to rediscover and 
accept those permanent values and obligations of the Sabbath commandment that 
are still relevant to Christians today, 

Ed. Note: Although various items of importance regarding the Sabbath and Sunday 
from the second through fifth centuries a.d. are noted at random within the broader contexts 
of chapters 8-10, a more systematic and comprehensive treatment of the subject is provided in 
appendix ti at the end of this volume. It may also be noted here that the topic of "The 'Lord's 
Day'm the Second Century" is treated in appendix F. 

NOTES 

1 Among llir mint* recent and significant studies arc Willv Rordorf. Sunday { Philadelphia, 1968); C. S. Mosna, 
Storm delta dome nit a dolie unpm f\rut agli tnni del V secofa, Analecta Gregorian* I 70 (Rome, 1969); brands A. Regan. 
"Dies Domimi.i and Dies Solis; The Beginnings of the Lord's Dav in Christian Antiquity" (S.T.D. dissertation. 
Catholic Chivemiy of America, 1961); and Paul K, Jewett, The Lord's Day (Grand Rapids, 1971). See Samuek 
Ban hiot t hc From Sttbhtith to .Sunday (Rome, 1977), for additional bibliography. 

* These assumptions and conclusions are ex pi icillv presented by Jewell, op. nt., pp. 56, 57. Rordorf also 
excludes the possibility that the observance of Sunday is a Pauline invention, fu st because Paul had "been so strong in 
his polemic agamsi any Lind of devotion ti* partiitilar days," and second because "hr would have answered ihe 
object ions of a judaizing opposition." He interprets the silence user the Sabbat h-Sunday issue as "the most eloquent 
proof that ihe observance ol Sunday had been recognized by the entire apostolic Church and had been adopted by 
the Pauline* hurcbcs."— Op. fit., pp. 2 IH, 2 19. J. A. Juiigrtunn, The Afrti* of the Roman RtU (New York, 1950). 1:20, 2T 
argues ihal the replacement of the Sabbath with Sunday ixiurred between the martyrdom of Stephen and the 
persecution of the year a.d. 44 as a result of the Jewish persecution, Mosna also reasons that the Christians in 
Jerusalem detached themselves very early from the Temple and synagogue because of the persecution from the 
religious leaders (op. nr. pp. 179, 180), This view is discredited by the fact that the first Jewish persecution was 
apparently directed, not against the whole church, but primarily against a nonconformist group known as 
"Hellenists.*' This is suggested by Acts 8:1. where it is reported that while the Hellenists "were scattered,’ the apostles 
were allowed to remain in the city, undoubtedly because they did not share their bold views (see p. 134). Moreover, as 
we shall note, the Jerusalem church was deeply attached tojewish observances until a,d, 135. 

* Rordorf. op. nr. p. 218; cf Mosna. op. nr, p, 53. 

* Rordorf, op. nr, p. 218. 

1 Mosna, op. nT, p. 44. For other advocates of this view, see note 2, 

6 5, V, McCaslanu cogently states that "to say that Sunday is observed because Jesus rose on that dav is really a 
petxtto pnnctpit, for such a celebration might just as well be monthly or annually and still be an observance of that 
particular day,"—"The Origin of the Lord’s Da JBL 49 (1930);o9. 

7 In 1 Corinthians 11 Paul takes pains to instruct the Corinthians concerning the manner of celebrating the 
Lord's Supper, but on the question of tne hmeof the assembly he repeats no fewer than four times, "when you come 
together/ 1 owEpyoup fvov (verses 18, 20, 33, 34), implying indeterminate days. Moreover, the fact that Paul employs 
I he adjective "Lord's," xuoiaxb^. to describe only the nature of the Supper and not Sundav (the latter he calls bv the 
Jewish designation "first day of the week" [chap. 16:2]), especially when mention of the sac redness of the time could 
nave strengthened the apostle's plea for a more worshipful attitude during the partaking of the Lord's Supper, 
hardly suggests that Sunday was already known as the "Lord’s day" or that the Lord's Supper was celebrated 
exclusively on Sunday. The latter view is defended strenuously by Rordorf (op. eit. t pp. 221-228). H is arguments, 
however, are rightly rejected by Mosna, op. nl., p. 52, and by O. Betz in his review of Rordorfs book (JBL 83 
[19641:81-83). Concerning the meaning of the Lord’s Supper, the allusion to Christ's sacrifice is dear also in the 
Synoptic account of the Last Supper (Matt. 26:28; Mark 14:22-25; Luke 22; 17-20). The Didache (dated between a , d + 
70 and 150), though it devotes three chapters (9, 10, 14)tothe Lord’s Supper and lists many reasons for expressing 
thanks over the cup and bread, makes no allusion to Christ's resurrection. The same is true of Clement's EputU to the 
CuriniAunj (dated about a.d, 95). The Roman bishop employs several symbols (chaps. 24-27) to reassure the 
Christians of Corinth that “there shall be a future resurrection, of which He has rendered the Lord Jesus Christ the 
first-fruits" (ASF 24: l). but omits the mention of the Lord's Supper and Sunday worship. This omission is certainly 
surprising if the Eucharist was already celebrated on Sunday and had acquired the commemorative value of the 
Resurrection. 
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8 The crucial passages of Barnabas and Justin are examined at length in Samuele Bacchiocchi, Anti-Judaism and 
the Origin of Sunday (Rome, 1975), pp. 94-1l6, and in idem, From Sabbath U> 5tmdav, pp. 218-233. 

9 B. Bagatti suggests ihai the convened priests naturally "continued to exercise their ministry " (The Church From 
the Circumeuion (Jerusalem, 1971], p. 67). Their ministry may well have been needed, since, according la Luke, there 
were "many thousands . , among the Jews of those who have believed" (Acta 21:20). F. F. Bruce advances the 
hypothesis that "there may well have been seventy of them [i.e.* elders], constituting a sort of Nazarene Sanhedrin, 
with James as their president."— Commentary on the Book of the Acts (Grand Rapids. 1954), p, 429. The same view is held 
by Charles W. Carter and Ralph Earle, The Acts of the Apostles (Grand Rapids, 1959), p. 322. 

10 For a concise survey of the exaltation of James in theJudeo-Christian literature, see Baszatti, op. at., pp, 70-78, 
cf, Bacchiocchi* From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 142-145, 

11 This view is persuasively defended by O. Cullmann, "Courants multiples dans La communaul* primitive,' in 
fudio-chriitianisme (Paris, 1972), p. 58; idem, “Dissensions Within the Early Church," Union Seminars Quarterly Reiheu* 
22 (1967):S3-87, In the charge made against Stephen, there is a generic reference to the Temple, law, and customs; 
but there is no specific allusion to the Sabbath, if, as some speculate (cf. Rordorf, op. cd , pp 127, 217). the Hellenists 
promoted Sunday observance, they would have stirred up a sharp controversy, especially in view of their "'vocal 1 
missionary activity" and of the loyal adherence to Jewish customs of the Jerusalem church. The fart that no echo of 
such a polemic can be detected in Acts suggests that no change in the day of worship had yet occurred. 

12 Severalpoints are noteworthy in the proposal of James, a proposal approved by "the apostles and the elders” 
(verse 22). 1. Tne exemption from circumcision was granted only " to the brethren who are of the Genules 1 " (verse 
23), there being no concession in this regard for the Jewish Christians, who continued to circumcise their children. 
This is indicated both by the existence after the Council of a circumcision party, apparently supported by James (Gal, 
2; 12), and by the concern of the leaders of the Jerusalem church to silence Lhe rumor that Paul was Leaching jews 
" 'not to circumcise their children or observe the customs"” (Acts 21:21), 2. Moreover, oF the four provisions of the 
decree noted in Acts 15:20, one is moral (abstention “ from the pollution of idols . .. and from w hat is strangled and 
from blood' This undue concern for ritual defilement and food laws is reflective of the great respect prevailing for 
the ceremonial law, 3, Finally, the statement that James made to support his proposal is also significant: " l For from 
early generations Moses has had in every city those who preach him, for he is read every sabbath in the synagogues' " 
(verse 21). Though James's remark has been variously understood, interpreters generally recognize that both in his 
proposal and in its justification James reaffirms the binding nature of the Mosaic Law, which was customarily taught 
every Sabbath in the synagogues. The manifestation of such an excessive respect by this Jerusalem Council for the 
Mosaic ceremonial law excludes categorically the hypothesis that the Jerusalem church had already broken away 
from Sabbath keeping and pioncerecf the adoption of Sunday worship 

^ It Is possible, as suggested by R. C, H, Lenski, that "these Jewish believers in Palestine suffered because of false 
rumors regarding Paul.' 1 — The Interpretation of the Acts of the Apostles (Columbus, Ohio, 1944), p, 878, The concern of 
the leaders of the church to see Paul demonstrate publicly nis respect for ancestral customs reveals, as stated by 
Lenski* that “they retained their Jewish way of living, circumcisea their children, ate kosher, kept the Sabbath, 
etc."— fbid. 

^ This hypothesis is advanced by Regan, when he writes: "Can one point to any one event in particular in w r hich 
the decisive break occurred between the Sabbath and that day we now call Sunday? A most likely dale would probably 
be the year a.d. 70 with the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem ,"—Op fit., p. IB. 

15 Eusebius Ecclesiastical History 4. 5. 2-11 (HPNF12 1:176, 177); Epiphamus Adivrsus haereses 70. 10 (PC 
42:355-358). 

16 Eccl Hist , 3. 27, 3 (LCL). On the question ofthe liberal wing of the Ebionites who observed Sunday in addition 
to the Sabbath, see the discussion in Bacchiocchi* From Sabbath to Sunday , pp, 153-156. 

17 Adversus haereses 29, 7 (PC 41:401), 

18 M. Simon, “La migration ^ Pella: L^gende ou r6alit6," in JudAo-chnstianisme, p. 48. J. Danielou also views the 

Nazarenes as the descendants of the Aramaic-speaking Christians who fled to Transjordan and w ho "separated from 
the rest of the Church because they regarded the Jewish observances of Sabbath and circumcision as still of 
obligation” (The Theology of Jewish CAnWiamfy [London, 19641, 56). A similar assessment is given by Bagatti, op. rif., 

pp,31-35, 

The date a.d. 80-90 for the introduction of the malediction is accepted by practically all scholars. For an 
extensive bibliography, see W. Schrage, “ijiomjv&YuiYO^." TDNT, 7:848. 

30 See especially the study of M. Simon, Verus Israel (Paris, 1964; reprint of 1948 ed.) p. 235. 

21 James Farkes remarks, “The fact that the test was a statement made in the synagogue service shows that at the 
time of making it the Judeo-Christians still frequented the synagogue."— The Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue 
(London, 1934), p. 7o. 

22 The following is a sample of statements often occurring in the Talmud regarding Hadrian's anti-Jewish 
policies: “The Government of Rome had issued a decree that they should not study the Torah and that they should 
not circumcise their sons and that they should profane the Sabbath” (B. Talmud, Rosh ha-Shanah 19a [Soncino]). J. 
Derenbourg* who provides a well-documenLed treatment of Hadrian's war and policies, writes: "The government of 
Rome prohibited, under penalty of death, circumcision, the observance of the SabbaLh and the study of the 
law,“—EiSfli iur Fhistoire et la giographie de la Palestine (Paris, 1867)*p. 430. 

23 Eusebius reports: “When tne city had been emptied of the Jewish nation and had suffered the total 
destruction of its ancient inhabitants, it was colonized by a different race, , , , And as the Church there was now 
composed of Gentiles, the first one to assume the government of it after the bishops of the circumcision was 
Marcus,"—fed, HisL 4, 6. 4 (NPNF/2 1:177,178). 

21 Adversus haereses 70, 10 (PC 4j :355, 356): “The controversy arose [tiapbx^Tl—literally, "was stirred up"] after 
the exodus of the bishops of the circumcision [a.d. 135] and it has continued until our time," The bishop makes 
specific reference to the fifteen Judeo-Christian bishops who until a.d. 135 observed the Quariodcciman Passover. 
Fora discussion of Epip ban ius’ text* see Bacchiocchi* From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 161, 162* and idem, Anti-Judaism and 
the Origin of Sunday, pp. 45-52. 

2S Bagatti (op. ciL, p, 10) is of the opinion that the Passover controversy in Jerusalem was provoked by the return 
of Judeo-Christians to the city, since about sixty years later Narcissus* Btsnop of Jerusalem, facing opposition from 
Quartodecimans* appealed for help to his teacher Clement of Alexandria (PG 9:1480). This hypothesis does not 
exclude the possibility that even among the new Gentile membership some refused to accept the new Easter Sunday 
dale, since the latter was by no means universally accepted by all. On the extent of the observance of Easter Sunday, 
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ace the lengthy treatment in Bacchiocchi* From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 198*204* especially nn. 97, 101. 102. 

w On tne Gentile bishops of Jerusalem, see Eusebius Etci. Hist. 5. 12 (NPNF/2 1:226). 

27 That the majority of tne members in Rome were pagan converts ii dearly indicated also by Paul's statement in 
Romans J: M l am eager to preach the gospel to you also who are in Rome" (verse 15). “I have often intended to come 
to you ... in order that 1 may reap surne^harvest among you as well as among the rest of thr Cmtiles" (verse 13). 

Leonard ( joppcli t Les ungines de I'Egltse (Paris. 1961), p. 203. 

w Several authors suggest this possibility. See, for instance, A. von Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity tn the First Three Centuries (New York, 1908), l :51.400; J. Lebreton andj. Zeiller, The History of the Primitive 
Church (New York* 1944)* 1:372; Ernest Renan, Antichrist (Boston, 1897)* p. 109; Pierre BatiffoI, Primitive Catholicism, 
(London. 1911), p. 19. 

30 Annaies 15. 44. 

31 Hxitonoe 5. 13; Josephus War of the Jews 6, 9. 3 specifies that 97*000 Jews were taken captive and 1 1 million 
either were killed or perished during the siege. 

32 Hutonae 69. li. 

m See note 22 above. Some scholars maintain that sacrifices still continued at the Temple after a,d. 70, though in 
a reduced form; cf. K. W Clark, "Worship in the Jerusalem Temple after a,d. 70.' New Testament Studies 6 
(1959-1960);269-280. 

34 According to Suetonius (r, a.d. 70-122), the ficus judatcus was excised for the temple of/umtirCapiiolintijeven 
from Lhose "who without publicly acknowledging that faith yet lived as Jews" (Domitmn 12 (LCl)). Under Hadrian 
(D.D. 117-138), according to Appian. a contemporary historian* the Jews were subjected at that time to a "poll* Lax 
, . . heavier than that imposed upon the surrounding peoples" (Roman History, The Synon Wan 50 [LCL)}. 

33 Quotations from tnese ana other Roman authors are cited in Bacchiocchi\ From toSunday, pp. 173-177. 

36 Suetonius' expressive tnviius mwtam (Titus 7) indicates that the separation was difficult for both of them. 

37 The following list of significant authors and/or writings* which defamed thejews to a lesser or greater degree* 
may serve to make the reader aware of the existence and intensity of the problem: The Preaching of Peter, The Eputle of 
Barnabas, Quadraius' lost Apology, Aristides' Apology, The Disputation between Jason and Papisms concerning Christ, 
Justin's Dialogue with Trypho, MUliades' Agaixuf the jews (unfortunately lost)* Apollinarius' Against the Jews (also 
perished), Melitos On the Passover, The Epistle to Diognetus, The Gospel of Peter * Tertullian's Agutmf theJews, Origen's 
Against CcLus. For a brief analysis of these works, see Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 178-185. An excellent 
survey ul the Christian anti-Jewish literature of the second century is provided by Y. Blancnetitre* “Aux sources de 
I'anii-iudaisme chr^tien/' Revue cTHxstairt et de Philosophie Reltgievses 53 ()973):353-398. 

Dialogue wUh TrypAo 21. 1. See also 23. 3; 29, 3; 16. 1. Tnese and other texts of Justin Martyr are quoted and 
discussed in BacchuKchi. From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 223-233* and in idem. Anti-Judaism and the Origin of Sunday, pp. 
10 M 14. 

™ Apology I. 67 (ANF 1:186). 

40 The Liber Pontiff alts under the name of Bishop Callistus records as the only act of his pontificate the institution 
of a seasonal Sabbath fast: "He established a Sabbath fast to be observed three times a year [at the time of the harvest]* 
of the wheat, of the grapes and of the oil" (Le Liber PontiAcolis. text , introduction et commentaire, ed. by L. Duchesne 
[Paris, 1955|. vol. 1, u. 141). For further information on the relationship of the Roman church to the Sabbath feast* 
see Bacthiocrhi. .SaMtdfA to Sunday , pp. 185-198, where anciem sources are cited. 

41 S. R. F., Humbert Advmus Graecorum calumnias 6 (PL 143:937). The text is quoted and discussed in 
Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 194. 195. 

w VictorinusDr/afrfica mudm h(CsEL 49:5). The full passage reads: "On the seventh day* He rested from all His 
works. On this day we are accustomed to fast rigorously so that on the Lord's day we may go forth to our bread with 
giving thanks. We must fast even on Friday in order that we might not appear to observe tne Sabbath with thejews* of 
which the Lord of the Sabbath Himself* the Christ, savs by His prophets that His soul hateth.” 

43 For a good treatment of the Sabbath meals* see Nathan A. Barack, A History of the Sabbath (New York, 1965), 
pp. 100* 101.162,n 70: cf. J.Talmud, Shabhat 15:3; Judith 8:6; Jubilees 50:10* 13: CD 11:4,5; Hermann L. Strack 
and Paul BiLJerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament (Munich* 1922). 1:611* 612. 

Epistle to Casulanus^S. 6 (NPNFn 1:267). 

43 The Tact that in Milan Christians did not fast on the Sabbath is attested by the advice Ambrose gave to Monica* 
Augustine's mother: "When I am here [i.e.* in Milan] l do not fast on Saturday; but when I am at Rome I 
do. —Augustine Epistle to Casulanus 36. 32 (jVPNF/ 1 1:270); cf. idem, EputU toJanuanus 54, 3; Paulinus Vita Ambnmi 
38. A simuar dichotomy existed in North Africa in the time of Augustine, In fact, the bishop writes: “It happens, 
especially in Africa, that one church, or the churches within the same district* may have some members who fast and 
others wno do not fast on the seventh day ."—Epistle to Casulanus 36, 32 [NPNFH, 1:270]; for an analysis of the 
Sabbath fast in early Christianity, see Kenneth A. Strand* The Early Christian Sabbath (Ann Arbor, Mich.. 1979)* pp. 
9-15, 25-42. 

46 Pope Innocent 1 (a.d. 401-417) established that “as the tradition of the Church maintains* in these two days 
N.e.* Friday and Saturday] one should not absolutely (perutus) celebrate the sacraments" (Ad Dttenthun 25. 4. 7 [PL 
20:5551); Socrates (c. a.d. 439) confirms the situation in Rome when he reports that "although almost all churches 
throughout the world celebrate the sacred mysteries on the sabbath of every week* yet the Christians of Alexandria 
and ai Rome* on account of some ancient tradition, have ceased to do this" (fed Hui.‘ 5. 22 [NFNF/22:132); Sozomen 
(f. A.D. 440) refers exclusively to religious assemblies* saying (hat while “the people of Constantinople* and almost 
everywhere, assemble together on the Sabbath* as well as on the first day of the week*" such a “custom is never 
observed at Rome or at Alexandria/'— Ecd. Hist, 7, 19 (NPNF/2 2:390). 

47 In Danielem commetiXarius 4, 20. 3 (GC5 1:234), 

4a Rordorf observes that since “the whole of western Christendom by this time [i.e.* Tertullian's time) fasted on 
Holy Saturday,... it would have been easv to have hit upon the idea of fasting on every Saturday (just as every Sunday 
was a little Easter) :~Ot. cit., p. 143, 

** On fsrtinj 14 (ANF 4:112); Augustine similarly associates the weekly Sabbath fast with the annual paschal 
Sabbath fast* explaining that while the former was kept vnty by “the Church of Rome* and some churches in the West* 
■ ■ once in the year, namely at Easter* all Christians observe the seventh day of the week by fasting."— Epistle to 

Coiuianw 36. 31 (NPNF/1 1:270), The same prohibition to fast on the Sabbath with the exception of the annual 
pascha! Sabbath fast is found in the Apostolic Constitutions 5. 15* 18* and in the Atetfofe Cartons 64, 

Didascaha Apostolomm 5, 14* l9(Connollv* pp. 184* 190)* In the ApostoU Constitutions, a related document, in a 
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similar vein Christians are enjoined to fast on taster Friday and Saturday because "in these days . r . He was taken 
from us by the Jews, falsely so named, and fastened to the cross."—5, 18 (ANF 7All): cf. 5. (ASF 7:445). 
Epiphanius also refers to an alleged apostolic ordinance, which established: "When they [i.e,. ihe Jews] feast, we 
should mourn for them with fasting, because in thaL feast they fastened Christ on the Cross .Advert JWrrvc 7n 11 
(PG 42:359, 360), 

51 The chief objection against the possible influence of Sun worship with its "Sun-day" on the Christian choke of 
Sunday is of chronological nature. It is generally argued that Christian Sunday worship originated before the 
existence of the planetary week. Thus, for instance, Mosna reasons: "To be able to speak of influence [of Sun 
worship] on Sunday, one should demonstrate that the day dedicated to the Sun already existed in the earliest times of 
ihe Christian community as a fixed day that recurred regularly every week, and that it corresponded exactly u> the 
day after the Sahbath. For this, one should demonstrate the existence of the planetaryweek before Sunday."— Op. at 
p, 33, Rordorf expresses the same view even more emphatically. He maintains that ' since the earliest evidence for the 
existence of the planetary week is to be dated towards the end of the first ceniury a,d., m at a time w-hen he claims "the 
Christian observance of Sunday was . . . a practice of long standing" (op at p. 37, cf, p, 181), am influence of Sun 
worship on the origin of Sunday is to be categorically excluded. Rordorfs argument (alls short on two counts. Not 
only does he fail to demonstrate that the origin of Christian Sunday observance is prior to the introduction of the 
planetary week, but he also attributes to the latter (perhaps intentionally?) an obvious late dale in order to defend the 
earlier existence of Christian Sunday observance. 

52 Gaston H. Halsberghe, The Cult of Sol Invictus (Leiden, 1972), pp. 2b. 44, Halsberghe cites A. von Domasiewski 
(Abhandlungen zur Rbmischen Religion [1909], p. 173) as an earlier advocate of the view that ihe Sun was an 
autochthonous god in ancient Rome, 

53 This point is expressed by Franz Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra (New York, 1956), p 101 

M Before the existence of a weekly "Sumday," the Sun was venerated every morning. Regarding Sun worship in 
India, Persia, Syria, and in the Greco-Roman world, see F,J. Dolger, Sol Salutis (Munster, 1925); for Palestine, ser 
Realencyklopadiefur protestantise he Thcologie and Kircke (1863 ed), s,v T “Sonne bei den Hcbraern," by W. Baudissin; 
LixikonfurTheologie und Kirche ed.), s.v/ J Sanne,' l by H. Baumann; that the sun cult was widespread even among 
the Hebrews before andjosiah s reform is well established by passages such as 2 Kings 23:11; Ezekiel 8:1b; 
Wisdom 16:28; Philo (DeVito contemplative 3, 27) reports that the Therapeutae prayed at sunrise, seeking For heavenly 
light. 

55 Horace alludes to the day of Jupiter (Thursday) when describing the vow of a superstitious mother (Satirae 2, 
3. 288-290), Tibullus in one of his poems explains that he could have excused himself for staving in Rome with his 
beloved Delia by claiming that "the sacred day of Saturn held him back" (Carmma 1.3, 15-18). The day of Saturn was 
regarded as an unlucky day (dies nefastus). Sextus Propertius speaks, for instance, of "the sign of Saturn that brings 
woe to one and all' 1 (Elegies 4. 1. 84 [LCL], Petronius in his novel The Banquet of Tnmalchto describes a stirk calendar 
affixed on the doorpost with the number of the days on the one side ana “the likenesses of the seven slats' on ihe 
other, A knob was inserted in the respective holes to indicate the date and the day (.Safymtm 30), Frontinus reports 
that Vespasian “attacked the Jews [a.d. 70] on the day of Saturn, on which it is forbidden for them to do anything 
serious, and defeated them" (Strategemata 2- 1. 17). Plutarch raises the Question, "Why are not the days w hich have the 
names of the planets arranged according to the order of the planets but the contrary?''— Sxmpasiacs 4. 7.. Plutarch's 
Complete Works (New York, 1909), 3:230, Unfortunately only the title of this dialogue has come down lo us Dio 
Cassius mentions that as early as 37 bc.. w hen Jerusalem was captured by Sosius and Herod the Great, the Sabbath 
was "even then called the day of Saturn" (History 49, 22), For an extensive survey of documents related to the 
planetary week, see Robert Leo Odom, Sunday m Roman Paganism (Washington, D.C., 1944), pp, 54-124; cf. 
Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp, 241-247. 

w In the light of these and other indications, the archeologist Audio Degrassi at the Third International 
Congress of Greek and Roman Epigraphy (1957) stated: "1 wish to insist on my conviction that this planetary w-eek 
,.. did not become known and commonly used, as generally believed, only in the first half of the first century a.o , but 
already m Ihe first years of the Augustan era [27 b.c.-a.d, 14). , , . This is a conclusion that appears inevitable after the 
discovery of the calendar of Nola,"—"Un nuovo frammento di calendario Romano e la semmana planetaria deisctte 
giorni," Atti del Tcrio Congresso Internationale dt Epigraha Gr tea e Laima (Rome, 1957), p. 103. (italics supplied.) I he 
same article is included by the author in his Srni/i vari at anttchita (Rome, 1962), pp, 681 -69 l, For a source collection of 
the various stone planetarian calendars, paintings, and inscriptions of the planetary gods and days see Corpus 
Inscnptionum Latinorum, ed. A. Reimer (Berlin: apud G, Reimerum, 1863-1893), 1:218, 220. 342; 4:515, No. 4 182; 
582, No. 5202: 712. No. 6779; 7 L7 T No. 6338. Several stone planetarian calendars are reproduced also by A. Degrassi 
in his recent edition of Irzscrihiiones lialiat (Rome, 1963), 3:49, 52, 53, 55, 56. 

57 Aruhologutrum 5. 10 (Kroll). The date is established by Otto Neugehauer and Henry B. Van Hoesen, Greek 
Horoscopes (Philadelphia, 1949), p. 177. Robert L. Odom, "Vettius Valensand the Planetary Week C AUSS 3 (1965): 

1 10-137, provides a penetrating analysis of the calcndations used by Vettius Valens and shows convincingly that 
"Vettius Valens, who undoubtedly was a pagan, used the week of seven davs, [and] reckoned the seven-day week as 
beginning with the day of the Sun (Sunday) and ending with 'the sabbatical day' (Sabbath day)"(p. 134); H. Dumaine, 
"Dimanche," DACL 4:912 defends the same view on the basis of different evidences; cf, W. H. Roscher. “Planeten/' 


Allgememes Lexikon der griech und rtim Mythologie (1909), col. 2538. 

58 Justin Martyr implies the preeminence of Sunday by his threefold reference to it in his / Apology 67; Tertullian 
replies to the taunt that Christians were Sun worshipers because they made "Sunday a day of festivity." saying, "It is 

f ou, at all events, who have even admitted the sun into the calendar of the week; and you have selected its day 
Sunday], in preference to the preceding day [Saturday], as the most suitable in the week for either an entire 
abstinence from the bath, or for ils postponement until the evening, or for taking rest and for banqueting / 1 —Ad 
nattemes 1, 13 (ANF 3:123). On the dominant position of the sun in tne Mithraea of the Seven Portals, of the Seven 
Spheres and on the Bononia relief, see Leroy A. Campbell. Mithraic Iconography and Ideology (Leiden. 1968). pp. 
3U0-3Q7, figs. 19, 20; cf. CumonL, op. cit., p. 167: the lext of Constantine's Sunday law of March 7, 321, is found in 
CodexJustmianus 3. 12, 3 and that of July 3, 321, in Codex Theodosian us 2. 8. 1. 

5 ^For a concise survey of Ihe influence of astrological beliefs on early Christianity, see Jack Lindsay, Origins of 
Astrology (London, 1971), pp. 373-401; cf. Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 252, 2?3. 

60 For examples of literanr application of the motif of the sun to Christ, see, eg.. Dialogue with Trypho 12 1 (ANF 
1:109); Melilo On Baptism 2. o (ed. by J. B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra Spicilegio Salesmens [ 1884]; Clement of Alexandria 
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Prolrttnum 11 [ 14 (AHF 2:203); Strumaleis 7. 3 (ANF 2; 528); On gen In Nummi homtba 23. 5; In Leviticum tumiim 9; 
Cyprian De oration* 35 (CSEL 60, 1/2:292); Ambrose In Pmlmos 1TB. Srrma 19 6 fC5£C 62:425); Dolger. of n/. (esp. 
chapters 20 and 21), provides an extensive doc u me nut ion of the influence of Sun worship on Christian liturgy. LL 

Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp, 253. 254. ■ . . * . f * 

61 ^ E. Kirschbaum. Th* Tomb of St. Peter and Paul (London, 1959), pp. 35, 36; P. Trstini. Archeology Cmttana 

(Bologna, 1958). p. 167; cf. an anislic reproduction of Christ portrayed as Sot Invutus in F. Cumont, Trxtis et 
monuments figures relatifs aw mysteres de Mythra (Brussels, 1899), 2:434, No. 379, 

6* That praying inward Jerusalem was customary amonE the Jews is indicated by Daniels practice and by 
Solomon's prayer at ihe dedication of the Temple (Dan. 6:11; 2 Chron, 6:34 Ff); the practice was continued by the 
ludeo-Chnsiian sen of ihe Ebionilcs, who. according to Irenaeus, "prayed toward Jerusalem as if it were the house of 

God" (Adversus haereses l. 26 [anf 1:352)). , . q „ /U , r1li n|, n J , 9 =7 

65 ^ee. For instance, Strorrutteis 7. 7; De oration* 32; Apostolic Constitutions 2. 57 (ASF 7,421). Didascatia 2. 57 
(Connolly, p. 119): Hippolyius De Anhchrvtob9 (A&F 5:216); C>ril Catechenbus 1.9; Basil DeSpxntu Sancta 27. 64 (PG 
32:189, 192); Gregory of Nyssa Deoratx&n* Domini 5 (PC 44:M84>; Augustine De lemon* Domini in numte l 2, 5 18(FL 

34:1277). 

M HaJsberghe, op nL t p. 174, states: "The authors whom we consulted on this point are unanimous m admitting 
the influence iiMhe pagan celebration held in honor of Deus Sol Invittus on the 25th of December, the Natalis Invtca, 
on the Christian cebhration of Christmas. This influence is held to be responsible for the shifting of the 25th of 
Ebc ember of the birth of Christ, which had until then been held on the day of the Epiphany, the 6th of January" For 
additional references and discussion see Bacchiocchi. From SaWuf/i to Sunday* pp. 256-261. 

w Mario Rjgheiti, Manual* dt stona Itturgua, 4 vols. (Milan, 1950-1956), 2:67, Cullmann similarly comments: 
H The Roman Church intentionally opposed to this pagan nature cult its own festival of light, the festival of the birth of 
Christ/— Th* Forty Church (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 30. 

“ / Apology 67 (AMF 1:186); the passage is analyzed in Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 230-232. 

Dialogue with Trypho 121. 

M Commentary mPsalmos 91 (PG 23:1169-1172; italics supplied); in hi&Lrtr^Cflfutartfuu Eusebius similarly states 
that "ihe Savior s day . . . derives its name from light, and From the sun" (4. 18 [NPNFf 2 1:544]). 

69 Maximus of Turin (c, a,d. 400-423) views the designation of the "day of the Sun" as a prole ptic announcement 
of the resurrection of Christ: “We hold the day of the Lord to be venerable aod solemn, because on it the Saviour, like 
ihe rising sun. conquered the darkness of ihe underworld and gleamed in the glory of the resurrection. This is why 
the same day was called dav of the sun by the pagans, because the Sun of Justice once risen would have illuminated 
it ."—Homtlut 61 (FL 57:371). Gaudentius, Bishop of Brescia (<. a.D. 400), Serma 10 h In Eiodt lection* ocfcniu (PL 
20:916). and Srrmo 1. De Exodo lection* pnmus (PL 20:845), explains that the lord’s day became first in relationship to 
the Sabbath, because on that day the Sun of Righteousness has appeared, dispelling the darkness of the Jews, melting 
ihe ice of ihe pagans and restoring Lhe world to its primordial order: cf. Hilary of Poitiers T ratio tin rn Pialmas 67. 6 
(CSEL 22:28(1); Athanasius Exposttio m Pialmos 67. 34 (PG 27:303); Ambrose Hexaemeron 4. 2. 7 (PL 14:203); and 
E>utofa44(/7. 16:1188). 

741 in die (Lmmtca Past bn* homilia corpus Chnslianorum , Senes l^atina (Turnholti: Tvpographi Brepols Edi lores 
Pontificii. 1953—) 78 550. 1.52; the same in Augustine Contra Foustum 18. 5 (PL 42:34(5); in Srnno 226 (PL 38:1099) 
Avigustine explains that Sunday is the day of light because on the first day or Creation "God said, 'Let there be light/ 
And there was light. And God separated the hghL from darkness. And (*>d called the light day and the darkness 
night." 

71 Malathi, for example, predicted that "the Sun of righteousness [shall] arise with healing in his wings" (chap, 
4:2, K.l.V,). Zechariah, the father of John the Baptist, announced the coming of Christ, saying that the sunrising 
(AvatoXh) "from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in darkness" (Luke 1:78, 79, K.J.V.): cf Ps. 
84:11; 72:17; Isa, 9:2; 60:1-3; Zeph. 3:8; John 1:4, 5. 9; 5:35, 8:12; y:4, 5; 12:34; Rev. 22:4, 5. 

7 * Dionysius of Alexandria Analecta sacra spicilegio salesmens 4 (ed. by ), B. Pitra, 1883, p. 421). 

7 * See note 8, 

7-1 Eptstula 55, 23 (CSEL 34/2:194); in another epistle Augustine similarly states that "the Lord's day has been 
preferred to the Sabbath by the faith of the resurrection."—Epufuia 36, 12 (CSEL 34/2:40). 

75 Augustine explicitly explains that on Sunday “fasting is interrupted and we pray standing, because it is a sign 
of the resurrection/'— Ibid,, 55. 28 [CSEL 34/2:202]); cf, De Sptnlu Sanctu 27. 06 (SC, p 256); in the Apostolic 
(.Wfthihowil is slated: "We pray thrice [on Sunday] standing in memory of Him who arose in three days" (2. 59 (AA/F 
7:423]); Cyprian declares: "Though partaken bv Christ in the evening , . , we celebrate it [i.e., the Lord's Supper] in 
the morning on account of the resurrection of the Lord."— Eputula 63. 15 (CSEL 3/2:714) 

Te In a nymn of praise to Sunday, attributed 10 Ambrose, it savs: "On the first day the blessed Trinity created the 
world or rather the resurgent Redeemer who conquered death, liberated us" (M. Britt, Th* Hymns of the Brnotary and 
Missal [New York, 1948], p, 91); cf, Gregory of NazianzusOraho 44. In^novam Domtmcam 5 (PC 36:612): "As the first 
creation began on the Lord's Day (this is clearly indicated by the fact that the Sabbath falls seven davs later, being 
repose from work), so the second creation began on the same day 1 '; AnaUcta sacra spurtUgio soUsmmsi 4 (Pitra, p. 421): 
"God Himself has instituted Sunday the first day both of creation and also of resurrection: on the day of creation He 
separated light from darkness and on the day of the resurrection He divided belief from unbelief; the author known 
as the Ambrosiaster (Liber quaestionum wteris *t non testamenti 95, 2 [CSEL 5Q: 167]) proposes a variation on the same 
theme: "In fact the world was created on Sunday and since it fell after creation, again it was restored on Sunday— In 
the same day He both resurrected and created." 

77 See notes 66, 68, 70. 

7a Syriac Dsdascaiia 6. 18 (Connolly, pp. 233, 234); other interesting arguments are also submitted to prove the 
superiority of Sunday over the Sabbath. 

79 £>* ioAfroftj et circumcision* 4 (PC 28:137). 

w See The EputU of Barnabas 15; Dialogue with Trypho 24, 4), 138; Tor a survey of the use of the "eighth day" in the 
Fathers, see Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 278-301. 

In the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch (an apocrypha of the Old Testament interpolated by Jewish Christians toward 
the end of the first century) we find not only the seven-days-millennia scheme, but also the first ex piidt designation of 
the new eon as "the eighth day" (Enoch 33: L ATO7\ 2:451). 

Ongen. e.g., explains: "The number eight, which contains the power of the resurrection, is the figure of the 
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world to come, just as the number seven Is [he symbol of this present world" (Seiecta m Psalmos. Psal. lid [PC 
12; 1624]); cf. Syriac Didascalia 6. 18; for Victorious of Pettau the seventh day bespeaks of the duration of [he present 
world, of the consummation of the humanity of Christ and of the "seventh millenary of years, when Christ with His 
elect shall reign." The eighth day, on the contrary, "is indeed the eighth day of that futurejudgment. which will pass 
beyond the order of the sevenfold arrangement" (On the Creatum of the World [ASF 7:342]); ct. Bacchiocchi, From 
SaMoi/i to Sunday, pp. 267-300, for additional patristic references and discussion. 

See, for example, Clement of Alexandria Excerpta ex. Theodoto 63; Seromateis 4, 25, (ASF 2:438); 6. 16. (ANF 
2:512, 513); Origcn Contra Cthum 6. 22; especially Jrenaeus Adver&us haeresa 1. 5. 3. 

** Justin interprets arbitrarily the eighth day of the circumcision, the eight persons saved from Lhe Flood, and 
possibly the fifteen cubits (seven plus eight) of the Flood waters that rose above the mountains (see Danielou, H 'Le 
Dimanchecommehuiritmeiour,' p. 64) as prefiguration and justification for the observance of Sunday (Dialogue with 
TryphoAX ; 138; Asterius of Amasa Ffomiha20 (PG 40: 444, 445, 448, 449): "Inasmuch as the first resurrection of the 
race after the flood happened to eight persons, the Lord has begun on the eighth day the resurrection of the dead"; 
cf Gregory of Nyssa De beahtudmwus, Oratio 8 (PG 44: 1292); Epistola 26 (PL 16:1088, 895, 896). 

85 Victorinus On the Creation of the World (ASF 7:342). 

96 Hilary interprets the fifteen gradual psalms as "the continuation of the seventh day of the Old Testament and 
the eighth day of the Gospel, by which we rise to holy and spiritual things" (Tractatus super Psatmos fCSEL 22:14]). See 
also Epistola 26. 10 (PL lo: 1088). 

a7 \See Epistola 26. 8 (PL 16:1088); Gregory the Great Moratium 35. 8. 17 (PL 76:759); Jerome Commentary* in 
EccU&iasten 11.2 (PL 23:1157). 

Gregory the Great, referring to the eighth day when Job offered seven sacrifices after the feasting of his sons 
and daughters, explains, "The story truly indicates that the blessedjob when offering sacrifices on the eighth day, was 
celebrating the mystery of the resurrection ."—MoraUum 1,8. 12 (PL 75:532). 

89 Cvmmenlanus in EcdesiasUn 11.2 (PL 20:1157). See also Epistola 26. 9 (PL 16:1088). 

90 De compunctions 2. 4 (PG 47:415), 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Sabbath in Asia 


Werner K. Vyhmeister 


T HE present chapter will examine the main sources dealing with Sabbath and 
Sunday observance in Asia from approximately the fourth to the seventeenth 
centuries. After an introductory survey of the situation in Near Eastern Asia, and 
an examination oftheanti-Judaistic literature of the period, a brief account will be 
given of what is known about Sabbath-Sunday observance among the Nestorians 
(including China and India) and the Armenians. 1 

Sabbath and Sunday in Asia in the Early Centuries 

By the second half of the fourth centurv, the practice of keeping both Sabbath 
and Sunday w'as widespread in Christian Asia, as witnessed by several documents. 
For exam pie, the so-called Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, composed in Syria c. a. d. 
375, reflect what probably was the most generalized attitude toward Sabbath- 
Sunday observance in the Eastern Church at that time: "But keep the Sabbath, 
and the Lord’s day festival: because the former is the memorial of the creation, 
and the latter of the resurrection.’’* The Sabbath is never supposed to be a day of 
fasting (except on Easter, on account of Christ’s burial).’ Even slaves would work 
only five days so that “on the Sabbath-day and the Lord’s day” they could "go to 
church for instruction in piety."’ 

The sixteenth canon of the synod of Laodicea (c. a.d. 364) prescribes: “The 
Gospels are to be read on the Sabbath, with the other Scriptures.” 5 As will be 
noticed later, canon 29 tells Christians not tojudaize on the Sabbath day. But then, 
canons 49 and 51 recognize the special nature of both Sabbath and Sunday during 
Lent.* 

The Christian editor (from Antioch-Syria?) who at about the same time 
expanded the Ignatian Epistles states: "Therefore let us no longer observe the 
Sabbath in a Judaistic way and rejoice in idleness. . . . But each of you should 
observe Sabbath in a spiritual way, rejoicing in study of laws.... And after keeping 
the Sabbath, let every lover of Christ celebrate the festival of the Lord’s Day—the 
resurrection day, the royal day, the most excellent of all days.”’ 

Socrates Scholasticus indicates (c. a.d. 440) that “almost all churches 
throughout the world celebrate the sacred mysteries on the sabbath of every 
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week,”* Essentially the same is reported by Sozomen { c. 450) when he states that 
the “people of Constantinople, and almost everywhere, assemble together on the 
Sabbath, as well as on the first day of the week.”* Both Socrates and Sozomen, in 
the tests quoted in part above, single out only Rome and Alexandria as places 
where there was no Sabbath assembly. Socrates also states that even Arians in 
Constantinople congregated on “Saturday and Lord s day—in each week/ 1 " 

Bishop Asterius of Amasea of Pontus in Asia Minor (r. 400) says in one of his 
homilies; “It is beautiful to Christians and to the industrious that the team of these 
two days comes together; I speak of the Sabbath and the Lord’s day, which time in 
its course brings around weekly. For as mothers and nurses of the church they 
gather the people, set over them priests as instructors, and lead both disciples and 
teachers to have a care for souls/ 111 

Sunday observance, along with Sabbath observance, had become so well 
accepted, according to Syrian bishop Theodorct of Cyrrhus (c . 393-r, 458), that 
even the Ebionites kept both days. 1 * However, there were several dissenting 
voices/ 11 Furthermore, even in those areas where Sabbath was being observed, 
Sunday had already become the important liturgical day of the week/ 1 Slow ly in 
some places, rather quickly in others, the Sabbath became something like a 
fossilized festivity for many Eastern Christians. They refused to follow' the 
example of Roman Christianity of fasting on the Sabbath day/* But, eventually, 
the Sabbath ceased to be a day of rest, while it was still considered, officially, as a 
day of festivity. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church is perhaps the best example of this evolution 
in the practice of Sabbath observance. Even as late as the seventeenth century 
Samuel Purchas ( c . 1577-1626), listing the beliefs and practices of the Greek 
Church of the Constantinople patriarchate, states that “they solemnize Saturday 
(the old Sabbath) festivally, and eat therein flesh, forbidding as unlawful, to fast 
any Saturday in the yeere, except Easter Eve," 16 So, the distinguishing mark of 
Sabbath was not rest but festivity heightened by the absence of fasting. 

The situation of the Maronite Church was for a while similar. The Maronites, 
writes Purchas, do not “fast on the Lords day, nor on the Sabbath/' 1V This and 
other practices were abandoned by them when, under the Crusaders 1 influence, 
an agreement was made with the Roman Church in 1182; but an anti-Roman 
reaction led to the revival of the recently abandoned practices. However, the 
national synod of 1596 resulted in the final submission of the Maronites to the 
Roman See/* Here again, Sabbath observance was in essence the absence of 
fasting. 

It should probably be briefly added that Sunday observance was not at first 
understood as necessarily meaning complete cessation of work on that day. 
Constantine's Sunday law of March 7, 32 L although recommending Sunday rest, 
also expressly indicated that “persons engaged in agriculture may freely and 
lawfully continue their pursuits/’ 19 In his Sunday law of July 3, 321, Constantine 
added that “all men shall have the right to emancipate and to manumit on this 
festive day, and the legal formalities thereof are not forbidden/ 1 ™ 

Jerome (c. 345 -c. 419), referring to nuns in Bethlehem, wrote that "on the 
Lord s day only they proceeded to the church beside which they lived, each 
company following its own mother-superior. Returning home in the same order, 
they then devoted themselves to their allotted tasks, and made garments either for 
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themselves or else for others.” 51 However, later legislation,” together with 
persistent and growing church pressure, succeeded eventually in making Sunday 
also a day of rest. 

How can we explain the growing emphasis on Sunday to the detriment of 
Sabbath observance in Asia during the early Middle Ages? Several factors appear 
to have been working, such as: (1) the obvious prestige of a day whose observance 
was required by imperial laws, since Constantine I; (2) the relation between 
Sunday and Christ's resurrection, emphasized repeatedly by Christian writers, 
with Sunday being made to appear more meaningful to Christians than was the 
memorial of Creation (the Sabbath); (3) persisting anti-Judaism; and (4) to a much 
lesser degree, the inHuence of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

The impact of factors 1 and 2 in favor of Sunday observance is so obvious that 
no additional comment is necessary. The importance of anti-Judaism as a factor in 
the rather fast abandonment of Sabbath observance has been noted in chapter 
seven, but deserves some further attention here because of the further 
developments during this later period. 

Anti-Judaism in Church Canons and Byzantine Legislation 

Canon 29 of the synod of Laodicea (c. 364) reads: “Christians must not 
judaize by resting on the Sabbath, but most work on that day, rather honouring 
the Lord's Day; and, if they can, resting then as Christians. But if any shall be 
found to Ik- judai/.ers, let them be anathema from Christ."** 

The Apostolic Canons, later incorporated as part of book 8 of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, came from the same period {c. 381). Of special interest are canons 65, 
70, and 71: 

"65. If any one, either of the clergy or laity, enters into a synagogue of the 
Jews or heretics to pray, let him be deprived and suspended. . . . 

"70. If any bishop, or any other of the clergy, fasts with the Jews, or keeps the 
festivals with them, or accepts of the presents from their festivals, as unleavened 
bread or some such thing, let him be deprived; but if he be one of the laity, let him 
be suspended. 

"71. If any Christian carries oil into an heathen temple, or into a synagogue of 
the Jews, or lights up lamps in their festivals, let him be suspended." as 

Christian-Jewish contacts seem to have been frequent, or at least easy. Even 
some of the clergy were, evidently, participating in some Jewish ceremonies and 
festivals. There was the risk of losing sight of the uniqueness of the Christian 
gospel. As canon 62 implies, some “of tbe clergy for fear of men, as of a Jew, or a 
Gentile, or an heretic" went so far as to “deny the name of Christ.” *® 

Jewish inHuence was indeed strong. Laws were enacted by the Byzantine 
emperors to keep Jews from proselytizing among Christians, 27 though the laws 
also guaranteed the status of Judaism as a lawful religion. However, the laws also 
established that the Jews should not insult the Patriarch (396),*® nor should they 
mock the cross at Purim (408).” Possession of Christian slaves by Jews was at first 
regulated (417),“ and later forbidden (sixth century).* 1 Emperor Leo the Isaurian 
(c. 680-741) reiterated that Jews could not possess Christian slaves.” No new 
synagogues could be built (423, 438).“ Jews were to be exiled for circumcising 
non-Jews (423) and punished with death for proselytizing (438).“ Justinian 1 
(483-565) revised a law of Honorius (409 or 412) that commanded that Jews 
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should be left undisturbed on Sabbaths and feast days, by adding that on their 
feasts Jews were not entitled to summon Christians/ 5 Leo the Isaurian, about two 
to three centuries later, insisted that proselytizing to Judaism and apostasy to 
Judaism were to be punished/ 6 

Canon 11 of the Quinisext Council (692) warns Christians: "Let no one in the 
priestly order nor any layman eat the unleavened bread of the Jews, nor have any 
familiar intercourse with them, nor summon them in illness, nor receive 
medicines from them, nor bathe with them; but if anyone shall take in hand to do 
so, if he is a cleric, let him be deposed, but if a layman let him be cut off*”" T 

Anti-jewish Christian Literature From the Fourth to Fifteenth Centuries 

To the foregoing evidences of Christian anti-Judaism should be added the 
fact that between the fourth and the ninth centuries more than twenty Eastern 
Christian writers prepared one or more works against the Jews/ 41 Some of these 
works were written with the purpose of winningjew's to Christianity. But, as A. P. 
Hayman comments in the introduction to one of these books, “the Church's 
anti-jewish polemic was motivated, not by any abstract theological considerations, 
but by a very real threat to its position/ 39 

Writing about anti-jewish documents written by Near Eastern monks from 
the seventh through eleventh centuries, A. Lukyn Williams suggests that “not a 
few” of them “give the impression of being written by those w ho had indeed Jews 
around them, and therefore feared the influence of Jews on others if not on 
themselves, yet never came into any dose intellectual contact with Jews. They 
wrote in the hope that their words would provide weapons for their brethren w ho 
did meet them, and would also answer difficulties about the relation of the New 
Testament and the Church to the Old Testament and the Synagogue* The former 
reason must not be eliminated, or even unduly minimised, although the latter was 
more successful in the results attained*"" 0 

The real problem underlying John Chrysostom s eight Homilies against the 
Jews (387-389) is “that of Christians participating in Jewish festivals, with some 
getting circumcised* This time, however, it is specifically Gentile Christians who 
are involved*”" 1 

Isaac of Antioch (fifth century a*d*), in his Homily Two against the Jews, 
“witnesses to the fact that the same state of affairs existed in his days as had existed 
in those of John Chrysostom; his homilies inveigh against Christians who practice 
circumcision and celebrate Jewish festivals*"" 2 

Jacob of Serug (c* 450-521), in his three Homilies against the Jews, "appears to be 
dealing with real difficulties raised in the minds of his congregation by their Jewish 
neighbours/ 43 The same happens with Pseudo-Ephraims Define et Admomtione ," 4 
and with Jerome of Jerusalem (eighth century a*d.)* Commenting on Jerome s 
work, Williams suggests that, after all, “the Christian Church was even in the 
eighth century exposed to danger from Jewish influence, and felt bound to argue 
with Jews according to its opportunities and knowledge.”" 5 

The early centuries of Byzantine history clearly show a “progressively 
increasing hostility between the Jews and their Christian neighbours.” 46 The 
vitality of Judaism appeared as a permanent threat to the Christian Church. 

What did this anti-Judaism mean in terms of Sabbath observance? One 
indication is given in Aphrahat’s Homilies (336-345), written, from all appearance, 
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"to provide Christians with arguments with which to combat Jews, and to 
strengthen the faith of Christians who were weakening in the face of Jewish 
attacks.’’ 4 ’ His thirteenth homily deals specifically with the Sabbath (De Sabbalo).** 

The Jews boast that they live by the Sabbath, suggests Aphrahat, and he 
counters that the Sabbath was not given to distinguish between life and death, 
righteousness and sin. Its purpose, he says, was not to be the great test of 
obedience to God, but to provide physical rest; and its observance is useful for 
health but not for salvation. Otherwise, he continues, it would have been 
established from the beginning of the world, and for all creatures, whereas the 
patriarchs, in spite of the fact that they were among God’s elect, did not keep the 
Sabbath. Domestic animals, he further posits, observe the Sabbath as men do in 
spite of the fact that there is no commandment or divine remuneration for them; 
and thus it is clear that the Sabbath corresponds to a physical need, not to a 
religious duty. In view of this, Aphrahat concludes that it has been and still is 
permissible, when deemed necessary, not to observe the Sabbath, for instance, in 
time of war, as in the cases of Joshua and the Maccabees, Furthermore, Jews 
should not pride themselves in its observance; it does not give them any merits. 
However, the institution is nevertheless good, desired by God. If He rested, how 
much more should we! The Sabbath should be observed in God’s way, and for 
failure to do so properly, the Jews were scattered abroad. 

It seems clear that in Aphrahat’s community 4 * the Sabbath was observed 
along with Sunday, as the Apostolic Constitutions prescribe. Some of the believers 
kept the Sabbath in the same manner as the Jews. Aphrahat himself does not dare 
to eliminate Sabbath observance entirely, but he tries to eliminate what he 
considers its Jewish character, which, to him, empties the Sabbath of religious 
significance.'" 

A somewhat later writer, Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, in his Selected Testimonies 
from the Old Testament against the Jews (c. 400), declares that the Sabbath was given to 
the Jews to stop their desire for money. When they came out of Egypt, he says, they 
did not have anything except what the Egyptians had given them, and they were 
eager to make money by continuous toil. Therefore God limited their labor to six 
days only. 11 

There is also some documentary evidence showing that converted Jews were 
required to abandon completely their Sabbath observance. In a long profession of 
faith of uncertain Eastern origin, attached to the Clementine Recognitions, a 
converted Jew states, in part: "I renounce the whole worship of the Hebrews, 
circumcision, all its legalisms, unleavened bread, Passover, the sacrificing of 
lambs, the feasts of Weeks, Jubilees, Trumpets, Atonement, Tabernacles, and all 
the other Hebrew feasts, their sacrifices, prayers, aspersions, purifications, 
expiations, fasts, Sabbaths, new moons, foods and drinks. And I absolutely 
renounce every custom and institution of the Jewish laws.” 1 * A similar, but 
shorter, profession of faith from the church of Constantinople also specifies 
abandonment of the Sabbath.” 

Byzantine emperor Heraclius (610-641), as part of his efforts to unify his 
empire when it was threatened by Moslem invaders and by other forces, 
compelled many Jews to be baptized “from fear, or even by direct physical 
compulsion.’’ 14 The church, knowing that the newcomers had not been instructed, 
drew up treatises with that purpose. One of these treatises is The Teaching of Jacob 
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(634),” which declares that the Israelites, before Moses, had neither command¬ 
ments nor Sabbath observance. But once the law of Moses came, they were told to 
keep the Sabbath and all the commandments. After Jesus Christ, the Sun of 
Righteousness, came, one should not abandon Him and go the way of the 
Sabbath.” The section is fittingly entitled “The uselessness of Sabbath.” 

If, as it appears, The Teaching of Jacob reflects the official position of the 
Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire, by 634 (and perhaps somewhat 
earlier) the Sabbath had ceased to have any significance for that church as a day of 
physical rest. Nevertheless, by force of tradition the Sabbath still retained a small 
degree of liturgical importance. 

About a century later, John of Damascus (c. 675-c, 749), the last of the great 
Eastern Fathers, writing in Moslem-ruled Syria-Palestine, prepared a document 
entitled “Against the Jews, Concerning the Sabbath/' 57 And The Disputation of 
Sergius the Sty lite against a Jew appears to belong to the same century (c. 730-r. 770). 
Its geographical setting is somewhere between Homs (Emesa) and Antioch, in 
Syria, and its purpose was “to strengthen Christians” who were “in danger of 
apostatizing to Judaism.”** Chapter 22 starts with the following interesting 
remark: “The Jew said: Then, when I approached you, I approached inadvisedly, 
for I was unaware that you (Christians) had all this knowledge. But now I am 
amazed how, after knowing (all) this, there are among you some Christians who 
associate with us in the synagogue, and who bring offerings and alms and oil, and 
at the time of the Passover send unleavened bread (and), doubtless, other things 
also. They are not entirely Christians, and some of our men had said that, if they 
were truly Christians, they would not associate with us in our synagogue and in our 
law. And now, because of this, we are all the more scandalized.”^ Regarding the 
Sabbath, the author repeats some of the well-known arguments, closing with the 
statement “Also God does not cease work on the Sabbath. 

Sergius, in trying to explain w'hy some “weak and feeble” Christians “give oil 
or bring unleavened bread to your provocative synagogue,” suggests that these 
are “doubters ... the children of heathen and their mind has not yet been cleansed 
from the fear of their fathers' idols. Or they are the children of Hebrews, and the 
former custom still prevails over them." 61 

“Anastasius,” in his Dissertation against the Jems (c. 1050), 62 briefly restates the 
well-known anti-Sabbath position. The Sabbath rest was given to the Jews in Old 
Testament times, he says; hut when Jesus came, the Jews crucified Him on the 
grounds that He bad broken the law and done away with the Sabbath. Had He? 
Would not the Jews save a beast on Sabbath, and not a man? And they also 
circumcised on the Sabbath. 65 After quoting Psalm 95:8-11, he develops the idea 
of a new kind of rest as follows: 

“Therefore another [heteros} sabbatism [sabhatismos] and another [ketera] rest 
has been left, which is (the) faith in Christ, as (the) Lord said through Jeremiah the 
prophet: ‘Behold (the) days are coming, and 1 will establish with the house of 
Israel and with the houseofjudah a newcovenant' [Jer. 31:31]. When he says new, 
he makes the first one old.” M 

Dionysius Bar Salibi (died 1171), Jacobite metropolitan of Amid (Diabekr) in 
the upper Tigris valley, 100 miles north of Edessa, was the author of several 
commentaries on Biblical books, and of a work entitled Against the Jews. As late as 
the thirteenth century the Jacobite Church felt the need to promulgate canons 
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that "forbid the participation of bishops and other clerics in the Jewish Passover 
celebrations, enjoin the faithful to work on the sabbath and not to observe it in the 
Jewish manner, and . . . forbid Christians to receive unleavened bread from the 
Jews.” 65 

The anti-Jewish writings continued into the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, but these Jacobite canons appear to be the latest source where the 
Sabbath occupies a prominent place. 


Two Marginal Christian Groups Considered to Be Influenced by Judaism 


I'wo marginal groups are mentioned by several authors as Sabbathkeepers. 
with no reference to Sundaykeeping on their part. The first one seems to have 
originated as a result of the schism created within Novatianism by Sabbatius, 
during the reign of Theodosius I (379-395). Socrates Scholasticus calls Sabbatius 
“a converted Jew . . . who nevertheless continued to retain many of his Jewish 
prejudices.” 1 * A catalog of heresies, attributed to Maruthas, Bishop of Maipherkat 
(died c, 420), gives the following description of the Sabbatians: 

“They say that the sacrifice should be offered on Sabbath, and not on Sunday; 
that the Torah should be read to the people, and not the Gospel. Circumcision has 
not heen abolished, nor the commandments of the Law eliminated. The (Jewish) 
Passover must be observed because the New Testament is not opposed to the Old. 
Holding unto the Law, they still pretend to be Christians.” 67 

Purchas (r. 1625) describes the second group as follows: “There are others, 
continuing from ancient times under divers Lords, Romanes, Greekes, Saracens 
and Christians, called Surians, unfit for Warre. men for the most part Unfaithfull, 
Double-dealing, Lyers, Inconstant, Fortunefawners, Traytors, Gift-takers, 
esteeming 1'heft and Robhery for nothing, Spves to the Saracens, imitating their 
Language and Condition. . . . They keepe Saturday holy, nor esteeme Saturday 
Fast lawfull but on Easter Eeven. They have solemne Service on Saturdayes, eate 
fiesh, and feast it bravely like the Jewes.” 6 " 


Purchas does not state where this group was located. But the context suggests 
either Syria, or less probably, Asia Minor. There is no way of knowing whether 
there was any connection between these “Surians" and the “Sabbatians." 


The Nestorians 


In 424 the hostilities between Persia and Rome led to the severance of the ties 
between the East Syrian Church (in Persian territory) and the faraway patriarchal 
see ot Antioch (under Roman control), and in 486 Nestorianism was officially 
adopted by the Persian Church. 60 This Nestorian “Church of the East” had its 
patriarchal see in Seleucia-Ctesiphon until c. 762, when it was moved to Baghdad. 
In 1258 it moved to Mosul and, finally, after 1400, to Maragha, east of Lake 
Urmia. 70 

The Nestorians distinguished themselves as missionaries, A. Mingana 
referring to them as “the most missionary church that the world has ever seen." 11 
They spread from Persia to Arabia, India, Turkestan, Siberia, and China, with 
their greatest expansion being reached in the thirteenth century. T? Since separate 
sections below are devoted to China and India, the rest of the present section will 
deal with the information available on Sabbath-Sunday observance in the other 
areas reached by the Nestorians. 
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A canonical letter written by Nestorian patriarch Ishu’-Yab (c. 585) dis¬ 
cusses Sunday observance at some length: “In regard to the Lord’s dav. the holv 
first day of the week. . . . Since the kingdom of heaven has been announced, the 
day of the bodily resurrection of the Son of God has been given to the children of 
the house (the Christians) in place of God’s dav of rest; and the dav in which 
the general renewal has been figuratively accomplished and will reallv be 
accomplished, in place of the day of rest that benefits men and animals; the dav 
that begins the week, in which this transitory world began, and in which also 
the future world will begin, that will have a beginning but no end, in the place of 
the day in which the week ends. ... In the first dav of the week, our Lord 
broke and opened the Sheol by means of His resurrection, laid the foundation of 
the Church and preached the Kingdom of heaven. That is whv the children of the 
doctrine of life must keep, from evening to evening, the das' in which these 
marvels were accomplished. . . . Some of the faithful abstain themselves, during 
the first day of the week, of working or traveling until the church (service) has 
finished. But others, be it because of an emergence stronger than their good will, 
or because of their own disdainful, rebellious and Froward will, like 
disobedient children, treat the Lord's dav, the first dav of the week, as thev treat 
the sabbath or the second day of the week, and they do not honor it at all, that is. 
they do not want to honor themselves that day by performing divine works and 
justice* This is inadmissible. They work out of love of the monev that leads to sin 
and does not last*” 7 * 

This interesting text clearly shows that, officially, the day of worship for the 
sixth-century Nestorian church was Sunday. Sabbath rest seems to have been so 
completely abandoned that individuals who did not honor Sunday at all were 
accused of treating that day as if it were as secular as Sabbath or Monday, On the 
other hand, those who worked or traveled on Sunday after the church services 
were over were not condemned* Further on in this same letter (addressed to the 
Christians in the island of Daral, who had pearl fishing as one of their main 
occupations), the patriarch deals with the special situation of the pearl divers who 
often had to dive on Sunday* If they can come to church, he declares, let them 
come; if not, it would be necessary to find a solution to protect them both from 
sinning and from financial loss* 74 

From the sixth century on, Sunday is the only day of rest that we have been 
able to find in Nestorian sources, and in descriptions of Nestorian practices by 
Western medieval travelers* 7 * The only remnant of Sabbath observance seems to 
be the persistent obligation to refrain from fasting on that dav* 7 * 

By the sixteenth century the Nestorians had retreated to the only place that 
still seemed safe for them, the roughly triangular area between Lake Urmia, Lake 
Van, and Mosul (in what is today northwestern Iran, eastern Turkey, and 
northern Iraq)* Very little is known of their history during the next two centuries* 
After the Nestorian schism of 1551, the Roman Catholic Church entered the 
scene, and two Uniate patriarchates eventually developed, both recognized by the 
Papal See, 77 However, when at the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Protestants learned of the existence of these Christians, they found them 
“anti-popish” with “neither icons nor crucifixes in their churches, only a simple 
and symbolic Cross*" 79 Sunday was still being kept, quite strictly among the 
mountain dwellers, but not so striedy in the plains* 79 
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China 

The first reliable information on the presence of Christianity in China dates 
from the T’ang dynasty (618-907).*° It is found in the imperial edicts of 638, 745, 
and 845, in the famous Nestorian Monument, uncovered near Hsi-an-fu in 1623 
or 1625, and in other Nestorian records discovered in China during the first half 
of the twentieth century. 

The Nestorian Monument, erected in 781, describes the arrival in Ch’angan 
of Bishop Alopen (635) and gives some information on the "propagation of the 
Luminous Religion" in China. It also has a description of the beliefs and practices 
of the Nestorian Christians in China that includes the following information: 
"Seven times a day they meet for worship and praise, and earnestly they offer 
prayers for the living as well as for the dead. Once in seven days, they have ‘a 
sacrifice without the animal’ (i.e., a bloodless sacrifice). Thus cleansing their 
hearts, they regain their purity."'" 

Jean Vuilleumier( 1864-1959) takes this text as a proof of Sabbath observance 
in seventh- and eighth-century China. 81 On the other hand, P. Y. Saeki, a Japanese 
expert on the Nestorian Monument and other Nestorian documents and relics in 
China, states on linguistic grounds that the text refers to Sundaykeeping. 83 

In some of the other Nestorian documents discovered in China there are a 
few hints that seem to support Saeki’s position. First of all, it is puzzling to discover 
that no mention of a weekly day of rest is found in a rather lengthy 
exposition-paraphrase of the Ten Commandments that appears in the “Jesus- 
Messiah Sutra," written prohably between 635 and 638, just after Alopen’s arrival. 
The other commandments are mentioned, the first three in an oblique way, the 
last six in a very clear manner. M Was the author afraid to be clear about the weekly 
rest because of the Nestorian s’ recent arrival } 

In June of 1905 Dr. A. von Le Coq discovered several Syriac manuscripts in 
Kao-ch*ang, Chinese Turkestan. One of these manuscripts is a portion of a 
Nestorian church book "giving the names of proper Anthems, etc., to be used on 
Sundays and the Church Festival days" for the whole year. It belongs to the ninth 
or the tenth century, at the latest. 83 Line 16 states, "First I say this that on a Sunday 
shall the Church be consecrated"; and line 23 refers to Sunday’s "evening 
service.” 8 * 

Another set of Syriac manuscripts, discovered at the imperial palace in 
Peking between 1925 and 1926, are "a portion of the Nestorian Hymns in the 
Nestorian Service Book , . . used on Sunday throughout the year." 8 ’ They were 
written in the twelfth or the thirteenth century, or earlier. 8 ® An interesting 
reference is made in one of the hymns to the Sunday of the martyrdom of two 
“blessed martyrs,’’ 8 ® Although these documents are not in themselves compelling 
proofs regarding the day of worship, the little information they provide on the 
weekly day of rest basically harmonizes with what is already known about the 
Nestorian practice in other areas of Asia. 

It may be added that under the Mongol emperors of the thirteenth century, 
Rabban Sawma, a Nestorian monk, traveled all the way from Peking to Western 
Europe, and that throughout the book that records his life and travels, Sunday 
appears to be the normal day of worship. There is not even a hint of 
Sabbath-Sunday tension in the detailed account of his contacts with the Roman 
Catholic Church. In Rome he celebrated the Eucharist on a Sunday, with full 
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papal approval, and the pope even invited him to stay with him in Rome,'* 1 ’ 
Thus, in China during this period we do not find any evidence of Christian 
Saturday observance. There are several documents that, on the contrary, suggest 
that as early as the seventh century Sunday was the only day of weekly rest among 
Christians there. 91 


India 

It is not known when Christianity originally reached India, The first possible 
traces of its existence there are from the third century, 91 and clear evidence begins 
with the fifth century. 93 The Christian church in India was subordinated to the 
Nestorian patriarchate of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and Syriac was its liturgical 
language. Although eventually Christianity spread widely throughout India,' 9 
when Vasco da Gama arrived in India in 1498 he found the vast majority of the 
remaining Christians living on the Malahar Coast in southwest India. According 
to a contemporary Nestorian Indian source, 30,000 families lived there. 9 ' 1 

There are no known references to Sabbath observance by the church in India 
before the arrival of the Portuguese. During the synod of Diamper (1599), Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Aleixo de Menezes succeeded in getting the approval of a 
decree requiring that all the books written in the Syriac tongue be turned over to 
Jesuit Father Francisco Roz, to be “perused and corrected, or destroyed,”"" Julius 
Richter, commenting on this decree, writes: "It is to this vandalism that we must 
attribute the scarcity of reliable information concerning the earlier history of the 
Thomas Church.” 97 However, it is difficult to imagine that all the hooks were 
located. On the other hand, the absence of documentary evidence gives us no 
special freedom to speculate; and both Stephen Neill and John Stewart assume 
that before the arrival of the Portuguese the Malabar Christians kept Sunday. !,H 
The same Nestorian Indian document referred to above, written in Syriac 

H 

possibly in the first decade of the sixteenth century* describes the first landing of 
the Portuguese in India and some of the Ncstorians 1 initial contacts with them. 
The author tells how he met these Portuguese, for the first time, in the town of 
Cananore and stayed with them for two and a half months* Then he continues: 
“They ordered us one day to say mass. They have prepared for themselves a 
beautiful place, like a chapel, and their priests say their mass in it every day, as is 
their custom* On the Sunday, therefore, of NusardaU [the sixth Sunday after 
Trinity], after their priest had finished his mass, we also went and said mass, at 
which they were greatly pleased with us*” 1 ' 1 ' 

In 1505, a Roman Catholic Italian traveler, Ludovico di Varthcma, left the 
following comments about the Thomas Christians he met at Kayamkulam (north 
of Quilon): “In this city we found some Christians of those of St. Thomas, some of 
whom are merchants and believe in Christ, as we do. . * . These Christians keep 
Lent longer than we do: but they keep Easter like ourselves and they all observe the 
same solemnities that we do , But they say Mass like the Creeks* 1 ' ]0 ° No further details 
are given, but the implications seem quite clear that Sunday alone, not both 
Saturday and Sunday, was the weekly day for worship* 

The detailed descriptions of the customs and of the religious practices of the 
Thomas Christians, when they first came in contact with the Portuguese, mention 
only Sunday observance. 101 However, “Sunday lahor was not infrequent ,” m 
Wednesday and Friday were the weekly days of fasting, 103 with no fasting on the 
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Sabbath 11 * nor on Sunday. 1)5 Sundays and the days of fasting were kept from 
sundown to sundown. 1 ™ 

Relations between the Thomas Christians and the Portuguese were f riendly 
for a few years. However, tension began to rise when some Roman Catholic priests 
started penetrating into the local churches, insisting on saying mass according to 
the Latin rite. The Roman Catholic Church entered more and more into the 


affairs of the Thomas Christians, until it finally succeeded in bringing them to the 
Roman fold in the synod of Diamper (1599). 

The acts and decrees of this synod are the best witness to the ef fort of the 
Roman Catholic Church to “straighten out" the Thomas Christians in almost 
incredible detail regarding their religious beliefs and practices. 1 " 7 Everything that 
was supposedly wrong seems to have been mentioned in the decrees. 

The synod decided that it was wrong to eat flesh on Saturdays, making 
Saturday, along with Friday, a day of fasting."" It was also wrong to fast or keep the 
festivities from evening to evening. These had to be kept from midnight to 
midnight, to be in harmony with the “Holy Mother Church." 111 " Thus, “the 
Obligation of ceasing from labour begins at the midnight of the said day [Sundayl, 
and ends at the midnight of Monday.""" Sunday is mentioned many times as the 
only day of weekly rest. 111 No Sabbath-Sunday tension is detected in any of the 
many decrees." 1 ' 

There is, however, some evidence regarding observance of the Sabbath 
toward the end of the seventeenth century. About 1673, C. Dellon, a Frenchman, 
was imprisoned by the Inquisition while traveling in India. After his release, about 
two years later, he wrote a book, The Inquisition at Goa, and in his account he refers 
to people accused before the Inquisition of "assisting at the Jewish Sabbath.' ,,l, 
The accusation of Judaizing included “having conformed to the ceremonies of the 
Mosaic law; such as not eating pork, hare, fish without scales, &c., of having 
attended the solemnization of the sabbath, having eaten the Paschal Lamb, &c.” m 

At least two writers 1 " have concluded from Delion’s account that there were 


many Sabbath keepers among the Christians in India at that time."" 


How can this 


be so, inasmuch as there was no known Sabbathkeeping before the synod of 
Diamper in 1599? Dellon himself seems to provide the answer. Before he deals in 
detail with the treatment of the Judaizers by the Inquisition, he gives an account of 
the force conversion, in Portugal, of many Spanish and Portuguese Jews who 


came to be classified as “New Christians." 


The “New Christians" had a very 


difficult time being accepted by the “Old Christians." Most, if not all, of their 
business dealings and social contacts were with other “New r Christians." Their 


conversion was not always believed to be true. They were under constant suspicion 
of secretly practicing Jewish ceremonies, including Sabbath observ¬ 
ance."’ Many of them, undoubtedly, went to the Portuguese colonies with the 
hope of escaping the rigidities of life in Portugal. 1 " 

When the Inquisition asked Dellon to mention the names of his accusers, he 
finally had to name some of his brethren, the only ones that knew of his 
Sabbathkeeping because they had, together with him, been keeping the Sabbath. 
The "New Christians . . . look for their accusers and accomplices in a certain 
class." 1151 It seems clear, in the context, that the “certain class” refers to the “New 


Christians.” It is not impossible, as happened with Judaizing Christians in other 
areas of the world, that some Christians of Indian origin were attracted by the 
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ceremonies practiced by “New Christians” who were still Jews at heart. However, 
Dellon’s account seems to have only “New Christians" in mind. These are the only 
known Sabbath keeping Christians in India before the nineteenth century . 120 

Armenia 

Christianity entered Armenia apparently by the beginning of the third 
century. 131 After the synod of Vagharshabad (491), in which the Armenian 
Church condemned the Council of Chalcedon, the Armenians adhered to the 
strict Monophysite doctrine. 133 Tension arose with their Greek Orthodox 
neighbors, and Monophysitism lost ground when Armenians and Byzantines 
united under Emperor Heraclius (610-641). In 652, when Emperor Constans II 
(641 -688) appeared at Dewin (Tevin), “ the decisions of Chalcedon were solemnly 
proclaimed on Sunday in the main church." 133 

Both the Sabbath and Sunday seem to have been kept in Armenia, probably 
from the fourth century on. In the seventh century, the fathers attending the 
Quinisext Council (692) acknowledged that they had "learned that in the regions 
of Armenia and in other places certain people eat eggs and cheese on the Sabbaths 
and Lord’s days of the holy lent.” The council decided that “the whole Church of 
God which is in all the world should follow one rule,” that is, the Greek Orthodox 
rule. 131 

Some years later, in 719, probably as a reaction, the Armenians at the synod of 
Dewin (Tevin) tried to draw a more marked line between themselves and the 
Greeks. They decided, among other things, to abstain from fish, oil, eggs, and 
butter during Lent, except on Sundays and Saturdays. 125 

In the Council of Manazkert in 728, attended by all the Armenian bishops 
and also by some Jacobite bishops, “Chalcedon was repudiated afresh . . . the five 
days’ preliminary fast before Lent restored, Saturday as well as Sunday made a 
day of feasting and synaxis [religious gathering].” 126 This action suggests that the 
Sabbath rest had been at least partially forgotten, The Sabbath had probably 
become just a day without fasting, not intended for religious meetings, as was the 
case with the other Eastern churches. The council restored the significance of the 
Sabbath as a day both of feasting and religious gathering. 

Manazkert’s importance is indicated in F. C. Conybeare’s comment that in 
general, “these rules have been observed in the Armenian church ever since." 127 

Contacts between the Armenians and the Roman Catholic Church during the 
Crusades resulted, eventually, in the establishment of the Armenian Uniates, or 
United Armenians, who severed ties with their church and attached themselves to 
Rome. 128 Among them was the Lousinian dynasty of the last independent 
Armenian kingdom of Cilicia, including Leo VI, who gave himself up to the 
Egyptian Mamelukes in 1375. 

Earlier in the fourteenth century, an Ethiopian monk and founder of a new 
monastic house, Eustathius (c, 1273-1352), who had left his country because he 
could not keep Sabbath there unmolested, had arrived in Armenia after stopping 
in Cairo, Jerusalem, and Cyprus (see pp. 176, 177). Did he, perhaps, choose to 
spend his last fourteen years in Armenia because he could keep the Sabbath there 
as he thought he should? 

It seems that from early times the Armenians had a church order of a similar 
nature to, but still different from, the Didascalia Apostolorum. Several manuscripts 
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of this Armenian Didascalia are known today. Five of them, examined in some 
detail by Abraham Terian of Andrews University, were copied from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century. In all except one, there is a clear injunction 
for Sabbath observance. IN The following translation, made by Terian, is from an 
eighteenth-century manuscript: 

“The apostles ordered and firmly established that on the Sabbath day there 
should be feast and worship in all the world; there should also be a memorial 
(service) for all martyrs. On that day the priests should offer the eucharist and 
recite the Psalms joyfully, for they announce the coming of the Great King. It 
hehooves all saints to rejoice in the presence of Christ." 

These manuscripts are not a compelling proof that Armenians continued to 
keep the Sabbath during the latter part of the Middle Ages and early modern 
times. However, the discovery in the nineteenth century that the Armenian 
Church still had a special regard for the Sabbath suggests that Sabbath and 
Sunday were kept by this church, at least to a certain extent, all through these 
centuries. M ' 1 


Summary and Conclusions 

The observance of Sabbath together with Sunday was widespread in 
Christian Asia during the second half of the fourth century, and continued to be 
so for approximately another century. However, there is no clear documentary 
evidence that after the year a.d. 500 Sahbath and Sunday were observed together 
hy the main Christian churches in Asia, the only exception being the Armenian 
Church, plus some "New Christians" in India, who also observed the Saturday 
Sahbath. Nevertheless, a certain respect for the Sahbath was shown, and continues 
to be shown, by the Eastern churches in general by their refusal to make the 
Sahbath a day of fasting. But even this vestige of the Sabbath's former status was 
lost among such Christians as the Maronites and the United Armenians when they 
came into communion with Rome. 

As in earlier Christian history, anti-Judaism continued to be, from the sixth 
century onward, one of the most important factors in accelerating the process of 
abandonment of Sabbath observance. The church often felt threatened by the 
synagogue, and several Christian preachers and writers did their best to show that 
Sabbath observance was only one more Jewish practice, of no value for Christians 
if not definitely anti-Christian. However, their very concern in trying to 
discourage Sabbath observance shows that the practice persisted or reappeared 
for centuries with varying intensity, in different areas of Near Eastern Asia, and in 
open defiance to the official teaching of the Orthodox, the Nestorian, and the 
Jacobite churches. 


NOTES 

1 We will be limited to a rather succinct presentation of the document* that deal with Sabbath-Sunday 
observance, giving only the historical background that is indispensable to understanding each document. The 
sources we have been able to locate give only fragmentary information on Sabbath-Sunday observance in Asia. 

! CoruhJurioru of the Hoi) ApuOfa 7. 2. 23 (ASF 7:469), Cf. 2 + 7. 59; 5. 3. 20 (ASF 7:423, 449). 

1 ilnd> 

* ibid.. 8. 4, 33 (ASF 7:495). It should probably be mentioned here that Ephraem the Syrian (c. 306-373). the 
great classical writer of the Syrian Church who died in Syria about the time when the so-called Conshtutums of the Hob 
Apoitin were taking final shape in that country, clearly preached in favor of Sunday observance. Trying to impress on 
his listeners the importance of Sunday, he said that Sunday had taken from Sabbath the birthright,, asJacob did, and 
as was done with Ephraim. He calls fora more careful observance of Sunday, not only as a day ofphysical rest fSermon 
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pour (office de de ta resurrection du Seigneur, in Willy Rordorf, Sabbat et dimamhe dans t'Eglur aunmne [ Nout hfnd 
Switzerland, 1972], p. 185). 

5 The Canons of the Synod Held in the City of Laodvea (SPNF/2 14:133) 

* Ibid., 14. 155* 156. 

7 Pseudo-Ignatius Magnesians 9:3, 4, ed_ by Funk-Die Lamp, quoted in A. Kraft* "Some Notes on Sabbath 
Observance in Early Christianity," At/S5 3:24. See also Trillions 9:5-6 (Kraft* op. at., p. 24, n, 19). 

8 Socrates Scholastics Ecclesiastical History 5. 22 (NPNFI2 2:132). 

9 Sozomen* Ecclesiastical History 7. 19 (NPHF/2 2:390). 

10 Socrates Scholasticus Ecd. Hist. 6. 8 (HPNF/2 2:144). 

11 Asterius of Amasea, Homily 5, on Matt. 19:3 (PC 40:225). 

12 Theodora of Cyrrhi^HaereticarurnFabularum 2. 1 (PC 83:389). CF. Eusebius Ecclesiastical History 3.27 (in 77if 
Loeb Classical Library [Cambridge, Mass., 1949] l, 263). 

13 Epiphanius (c. 315-402)* bishop of Salamis* Cyprus* in his AWirinr Box (374-377) against heresies (Pananon) 
considers that the "little'' weekly Sabbath has been superseded by Christ, "the great Sabbath," oF whom u was a tvpe. 
Pananon Haereseon 30, 32, 6-9 (K. Holl, CCS 25, 1915), quoted in Rordorf. op. cit., pp. 45, 55. Epiphanius adds* in £>(- 
Fide (377) 24, 7 (Holl, CCS 37, 1933): "In certain places* religious services are celebrated also on the Sabbath davs, but 
not everywhere," See Rordorf, op. cit., pp. 54, 55. Gregory of Nyssa (33l?-396?) opposed the attitude of some 
Christians who dishonor the Sabbath day but keep Sunday, wlien he tells them: "Do you not know that these days are 
sisters."— De Castigatione (PC 46:309). More will be said on this point later in this chapter when the anii-Jewish 
Christian literature of the fourth and the fifth centuries is discussed. 


H John Cassian (c. 360-e. 433) in his Institutes of the Coenobta 3, 11 (jVPjVF/ 2 11:2 18), mentions that on Sunday 
morning in "the Lord’s communion, they use a more solemn and a longer service of Psalms and prayers and lessons. 
.. . And nence it results that .an indulgence over other times seems to be granted to the brethren out of reverence 
of the Lord's resurrection ... and* by reason of the difference which is interposed, it makes the day to he looked fotuard to 
more solemnly as a festival, and owing to the anticipation of it the fasts of the coming week are less felt." (Italics supplied ) 

15 Cassian explains that Rome kept the Sabbath Fast because tradition said that Peter fasted on Sabbath before 
his encounter with Simon Magus. But this fast was not intended to be canonical. If Peter had had io fast on Sunday, 
we would have done it too, for that one occasion, as "a matter of necessity," but "no canonical rule of fasting would 
have been made general from this."— Institutes 3. L0 (jVPjVF/ 2 11:218). Cassian reiterates that Sabbath is not a day of 
fasting in the East. We "are charged to give to both days—thai is* to the seventh and eighth eauallv—the same share of 
the service.” The dispensation of fasting is not Jewish, but for the benefit of the weaned oody. If throughout the 
whole year we fast five days a week, our body 'would easily be worn out and fail, unless it were revived by an interval 
of at least two days,"— Ibid., 3. 9.; cf. chap, 12 (NFA'F/2 11:217* 218). 

16 Samuel Purchas* Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Ptlgnmes (New York, 1965), 1:350. Cf. B. I. Kidd, The 
Churches of Eastern Christendom (London, [1927]), pp. 70* 74, 130. 131* 470; Charles Joseph Hefele* A History of the 
Christian Councils (Edinburgh* 1896), 2:320. The Quinisext Council (692)* under Greek Orthodox control, decided 
"that also in the Church of tne Romans the canon shall immovably stand fast which says: 'Ifanv cleric shall be found to 
fast on a Sunday or Saturday (except on one occasion only) he is to be deposed: ana if he is a layman he shall be cut 
off "(canon 55). Canon 56 requires that "on the Sabbaths and Lord's days of the holy lent" all Christians. Armenians 
included, should "abstain from everything which is killed, h< and also “from eggs ancl cheese" (A t PjYF^ 2 14:391). See 
also R. L. Odom* "The Sabbath in tne Great Schism of a,d, 1054,” AL r S5 l (l963):74-80, 

17 Purchas, op. cit. t p. 387, 

18 Ibid.; A. A. Stamouli, "Maronites," Schaff-Herzog 7:189. 

19 Codex Justinumus [hereinafter cited as CJ] 3. 12, 3, Lrans, in Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church (Grand 
Rapids* 1957), 3:380. n. 1. 

20 Theodosian Code [hereinafter cited as CT, Codex Theodosianus ] 2, H. 1, translated by Clyde Pharr (Princeton, 


N,J„ 1952), p. 44, 

21 The Letters of St. Jerome, Letter 108, to Eustochium, sec, 20 fNPNFf2 6:206). 

22 For instance, Sunday laws by: (a) Emperors Gratian Valentian and Theodosius 1, of November 3, 386, 
forbidding litigation on the "Lord's Day 1 ' (CT 11.7. 13* trans, in Pharr, op. cit., p. 300): and (b) Emperor Theodosius II 
of the Eastern Roman Empire, of February 1,425* forbidding public spectacles—circus* theater—on Sunday (ituf. 
15. 5. 5, in Pharr, op. cil. t p. 433). See note of M. A. Kugener ana Egd. Tn Ffaux on the effect of Theodosius 11's law on 
the preaching of patriarch Severus of Antioch (512-518), in Les HomUiat Cathedrales de Stvfre D Antioche. in Patrologia 
Orientals [hereinafter died as PO] (Paris* 1922), vol. 16* p. 862. 

25 As Sozomen and Socrates Scholasticus record it, Rome's position against Sabbath observance was well known 
in the fifth century. It undoubtedly had some influence on the practice of Eastern Christians, However. Roman 
Catholic influence on the Maronile Church and on a segment of the Armenian Church is more clearly seen much 
later in the Middle Ages (beginning with the Crusades). 

24 As translated in NPNFI2 14:146. Cf. Marcel Simon, Verus Israel (Paris, 1964), pp, 382* 383, 422. 423. 

26 The Ecclesiastical Canons of the Same Holy Apostles (ANF 7:504). 

26 Ibtd. f 7:503, 504* 


27 For a detailed listing of these laws* see James Parkes, 77>* Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue (Cleveland, 
pp. 379-391. The laws died in notes 26 to 36 are taken from this source. 

CTI6. 8, L1* of April 24* 396 (Pharr, op. cit. t p, 380); cf, CT 16. 8* 22, of Oct. 20, 415 (Pharr, op. at., p. 381), 


1961), 

26 


388). 


29 CT 16, 8, 18* of May 29, 408 (Pharr, op. riL, p, 381), 

M CT 16. 9. 4, of April 10, 417 (Pharr, op. cit., p. 381), 

S1 CJ 1, 3, 54 and I, 10. 2 (Schaff* op. at., p. 387). 

32 Ecloga, App. 6. 26 (p. 388). 

13 CT 16. 6, 25* of Feb. 15*423; CT16.8. 27* ofJune 8, 423; Novella SofT 
34 Ibid.; cf, Edoga* App. 6. 30 of Leo the 1 saurian slating that circumcision 


fjune 8, 423; Novella 3 of Theodosius II, of Jan. 31,438 (p. 381). 
ian statin? that circumcision of a Christian should be punished (p. 


55 CJ L 9, 13 (Schaff* op. cil„ p, 387). 
w t!cloga, App. 4. 24, 16 (p. 388). 

37 The Canons of the Council in Truilo (NPNFl 2 14:370). 

18 The following incomplete list has been compiled from A. Lukyn Williams* Advenus judaeos (Cambridge, 


387). 
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1935), pp. 93-203; Parkes, op.cit. t pp. 271-306; Simon, ej> rtf., and A P Hayman* trans,* The Disputation of Sergius the 
Shiite against a Jew (Louvain, 1973), pp. 1-77. Moat of the anti-Jcwish literature in the Near East during the period 
under consideration wu written in Creek. The Syriac writers will be specifically indicated. 

). Aphrahat (Syriac). Homilic* (336*345). 

2. John Chrysosiotn, EightNomitws Against tinJrun (387*389). A Demonstration to jews and Greeks that Christ u God 

(c. 386). 

3. Pseudo-Chrysostom, Against Jews and Greeks (t.e. Heathen) and Heretics; and Agamil Jews, u nth reference to the 

Braien Serpent (date! unknown). 

4 . Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Selected Testimonies from the Otd Testament against the Jews (c. 400). 

5. Marootha (Syriac), Book of Evidences (before 420). 

fi. Isaac of Antioch. Homsh Two against the jews (first half, fifth century). 

7. Mana (Syriac), Anu'iuf the Jews (457-484). 

8 . Jacob of Serub (Syriac, c 450-521). three Homilies against the Jews. 

9. The Discussion of Archbishop Crtgentius L*fA the jew Her ban (c. 480). 

10. Questions addressed to Anttochus the Dux (sixth century?). 

11. John, a Nestorian (Syriac), wrote a treatise against the Jews (sixth century). 

12. Pseudo-Ephraim (Syriac), De Fine et Admonition*, Rhythm against the Jews delivered upon Palm Sunday, and 

Rhythm 44 (fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries). 

13. The Teaching of Jacob (Sargis d'Abrrga) (634). 

14. Leontius, Against the Jews (c. 660?). 

15. The Trophies of Damascus (681). 

16. Stephen of Bostra, Against the Jews (c. 700?). 

17. Jerome of Jerusalem, A Dialogue concerning the Holy Trinity, the Discussion of a Jew with the Christian ft. 730), 
Lfl. John of Damascus, Against the Jews, concerning the Sabbath (c. 740). 

19. she Disputation of Srrgiur the Styltie against a Jew (c, 730-c, 770), 

20. "Anastasius*” Dissertation against the Jews (c. 1050). 

21. Dionysius bar Salibi (Syriac). Commentaries, and Against the Jews (a,d, 12), 

22. Andronicus of Constantinople, A Dialogue against the Jews (1310?), 

23. Uennadius. A Refutation of error of the Jews (c . 1455). 

There is a corresponding wealth (about thirty-eight writers) of anti-Jewiih literature among Latin and Spanish 
authors (fourth to fifteenth centuries). See Williams, op. cit., pp. 206-418, 

49 Hayman, op. cit., p. 75; tf. Simon, op . cit., pp. S54-393. 

40 Williams, op. cit.. pp, 159, 160. 

41 Hayman, op. of, p. 75; cf, PC* 48:843-942. Williams, op. ftf.p. 133, n. 2. comments: “Chrysostom's hatred of 
the Jews is not confined to these eight Homilies, as may be seen from the countless references to them scattered 
throughout his works," 

** Hayman, op. cit, p. 74. 

4 * Parkrs, op. nt.. p 279, 

44 Williams, op. at , p. 104, 

4 * Ibid., p. 16§, 

46 Parkes* op. at. r p 305. 

47 Havman, op. at., pp. 75* 76* based on Jacob Neusner, Aphrahat and Judaism (Leiden, 1971), pp. 124, 125, 144* 
149. 168, 171; cf, Williams* op. rU., p. 102. 

4 ® Aphrahat, De Sabbato, in Patrologia Syriaca [hereinafter cited as PS], ed. by R, Graffin, pan 1 (Paris* 1894)* 
1:540-571, 

49 Vox several years Aphrahat was bishop and abbot of the monastery of Mar Mathai* on the eastern side of the 
Tigris (under Persia), a few miles northeast of Mosul. He died c. 350. 

M Simon, op, rir. pp. 375, 376; cf, Williams* op. nt .* pp, 97.98; Aphrahat. Dr Fide, in PS 1:43; idem, De Cordate, in 
PS 1:78, 962, 1019. 

Delecta Testimony Advtmss Judaeos 13 (PC 46:222); Will La mj, op. cit., pp. 125, 128. 129. 

Si PG 1:1456* trans. in Parkes, op. ni„ p, 398. 

M Assemani Cod. Lit. 1, 105* quoted in Parkes, op. oi. h p. 397, 

M Williams* op , rir. h pp, 151, 152. 

M The name m Greek is The Teaching of Jacob. In Ethiopic the name is Sargis d'Aberga (Williams* op , cU. t p. 132). 
The Ethiopic text with French translation is in PO 3:555-643* and 13:5*109. 
w PO 3:612. 

sl John of Damascus De Fide Orthodsaa (PG 94:1201-1206), 

Hayman* op. at., p. 74 (cf. Disputation 2. 8* 3, 5* and most of chap. 22). 

„ Duputahon 22. 1; cf. Dupulorion* 4. 12 fiM.. p, 72). 

60 Disputation, 4. 103 (ibid., p. 9). 

61 Disputation, 22. 1. 12. 5 (ibid,, pp. 72* 76, 73). 

6i Attributed to Anastasius of Sinai (seventh century), but not his work* according to Williams, op. cit., p. 175, 
based on internal evidence. Text in PG 89:1203-1282 
w PC 89:1241-2480. 

“Ibid., 89:1252, Cf, coL 1249; Williams, op. cit., pp. 177, 178, 180. 

Hayman, op. nt,, p. 76, and n. 99: "Summarized in Kawerau. Die iakobitischr Kirthe, p. 106* from Bar 
He brae us \omorci non. Cf, also Kazan, Isaac of Antioch s Homibt, OC [Oncru CAru/wnns (Leipzig-Wiesbaden)), 49:69." 
Perhaps a very brief note on the Svrian Jacobites should be added here. The Few references we have found about 
dteir weekly day of rest mention only Sunday observance (manuscripts of 824, 1084* 1214* 1539* and also 
information on their customs in the twentieth century). See H, W, Codnngton, Studies of the Syrian Liturgies (London* 
\c 1937))* pp. 44-47; see also Sept Menologes Jacobites, in PO 10:125-130 (manuscripts of 1210 and 1465)* 92* 134. Cf. 
m/ru, section 6 (Armenia) on the presence of a few Jacobite bishops in the Council of Manazkert (728), where 
Sabbaths as well as Sundays were made days of feasting and religious gathering* See note 127. 

,,, . Socrates Scholaalkuj EctL Hist. 5.21 (HPHF/3 2:129); cf 7. 5, 12 (NPNFl 2 2:155. 156, 158): Sozomen, Ectl. 

H\st„ 7. IB NPNFtt 2:388, 389). Canon 7 of the Council of Constantinople (381 ) mentions the Sabbariatu together 
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wilh several other heretical groups (AtfWE72 14:185). Cf. also Joannes Dommicus Mansi. Sacrorum Connltorum Nova ft 
Ampiissima Coilectio (Graz, i960), 8:564. With some modifications, this canon is incorporated m the Quinisext Council 
(692), canon 95 (NPNF/2 14:405). The Sabbadans are not mentioned. Had they disappeared already by 692? 

67 As quoted by E. Amann/'Sabbaucns/'Dichtfnruurf de Thlologie Cathalique (Paris, 1939), 14:431; cf. Mansi, op. 
at., 2:1056, 1057. See also E. Tisserant, "Marouta de Maypherqat,'' Dtctionnaire de Thfalagit Catholujue (1928), 
10:147-149. The History of BarhadbeSabba Arbaut. written at the end of the sixth century, gives atfesenpuan that is very 
similar to the one attributed to Marutha. The Sabbaiians are called Simbatianists(and Sabbetiy^, in Svriac). PO 
23:181, 187, 188. The Sabba dans are also mentioned in the book entitled Lamp of Darkness (La Lampe dcs Ttfn^brcs), 
written in Egy pt by Priest Sams ar-Ri‘ qsah AbOLBarak&t (died 1320-1327), in which, among a similar list of heresies, 
the "Sabba teens" (French) are described as “rests of the Jews who had embraced Christianity with an unclean heart. 
They thought that the Sabbath day deserved more than Sunday to be honored and that on it offerings should be 
made,”— PO 20:682, 683. Lamp of Darkness was an encyclopedia of ecclesiastical science of the Coptic Church. These 
Sab bath keepers are mentioned as having existed, but not necessarily as a group. There is no connection between 
these Sabbatians and the Sabbatian movement within Judaism of the seventeenth century, with Sabbatai Tsevi. See 
Gershom Scholem, Sabbatai Sevi: the Mystical Messiah 1626-1676 (Princeton, N.J.: 1973), 

M Purchas, op. at., 8:73. 

69 G. A. Maloney, "Eastern Churches/' NCE 5:16; M, J. Costelloe, "Nestorian Church," A r Cf 10:344; Kidd, op. 
at., p. 418; Kenneth Scott Laiourette, A History of the Expansion of CArwh<jritry (New York, 1937), 1:230. 

70 John Stewart, Nestorian Missionary Enterprise (Edinburgh: 1928), p, 102; Aziz S. Ativa, A History of Eastern 
Christianity (London: 1968), p. 277 r 

71 As quoted by Stewart, op. cit. r p. 139; cf. Latourette, op. eit. t 2:265, 

72 Arthur V6tibus, History of the School of Nisibis (Louvain, 1965), p. 3; The journey of W illiam of Rubruck, in The 
Mongol Mission, ed. by Christopher Dawson (New York, 1955), pp. 79-220; A. Mingana, The Early Spread of Christianity 
m India (Manchester, 1926), p, 34; Codrington, op. at., p, 60; Stewart, op. cit., p. 196. 

73 '7J \ahb patriarch Nestorianus, Epistula canonica aa laccbum episcopum (7. 585) 19." in Das Buch de Synhndas, 
ed, by O. Braun (1900), cited in Rordorf, op. cit y pp. 226-229. 

™ Rordorf, op. rit., p. 229, n. 5. Rordorf adds. 'The spiritual Letters of monk John (died 530). ed S. Vailhe, 
Echos d'Onent 8, 1905,p. 156f. show exactly the same tolerant position/ 1 

75 R. H, Connolly, The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai [diedc. 502J (Cambridge: 1909), p. 23; Voobus, op. rit., p. 298: 
lso- + iab of Hadiab (c. 650) “arranged the service book for the Sundays of the whole year"; Martyrius (Sahdona) [r. 
seventh century], Oeuvres Spintuelles ( Louvain: 1965), 3:18, 19; ibid., vol, 4, p, 9; Rubruck (r. 1250), in Dawson, op. at., 
pp. 163, 172, 174, 177, 178, 180, (Rubruck, writing about some of the Nestorians "who are w ith the Tartars" accuses 
them of having "several wives like them.” Then he adds: "When they enter a church they wash their lower members 
like the Saracens; they eat meat on Fridays and have feasting on that day after the Saracen custom."—Dawson, op. at. r 
p. 145; cf. Purchas, op. cit. t 11:68.) E- A. Wallis Budge, Thr Monks ofKuold i Khdn Emperor of China [thirteenth century] 
(London, 1928), pp. 156, 305. Most interesting is the deLailed description and defense of "the truth of Christianity" 
entitled The Jewel, written by Mar Abd Yeshua, Nestorian metropolitan of Nisibis and Armenia, in 1298, included as 
appendix B in George Percy Badger. The Nestorians and their Rituals (London, 1852), 2:380-426. Sunday is presented 
as She holy first day of the wcek'That should be hallowed by all. The "Apostles ordained, that on the first day of the 
week Christians should suspend all worldly occupations, and engage in prayer to Goo, in reading the Hob 
Scriptures, and in meditating on the life of Christ* (p. 415). Friday is also mentioned, as a day of fasting (pp. 416, 
417). Sabbath is not mentioned at all, not even where fasting is discussed (pp. 416-4 18), It is necessary to remember 
that the Nestorians and the Roman Catholic Church exchanged some friendly letters during the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries (1247, 1288. J 304, et cetera). Bui the schism that led to the creation of me Uniate Patriarchate of 
the Chaldeans took place in 155 1. K. Kessler, "Nestorians,” Schaff-Herzog 8:121, 122; cf. Ativa. op. at., pp. 277, 278. 
7fi Badger, op. at., pp. 187, 188; see also p. 416. Cf. Rubruck, in Daw-son, op. rtt., p. 164, 

77 Aliya, op. at., pp. 278, 279. 

™lbxd., p.280, 

79 Asahel Grant, The Nestorians (London, 1841), pp. 60-63, 184, 185. A. H. Lew-is, A Critical History of the Sabbath 
and the Sunday in the Christian Church (Plainfield, N.J.; 1903), pp. 219-221, contends that Dr. Grant's statements refer 
to Saturday observance, A careful reading of Grants book, and especially of page 185, where it is said that the 
"preparation before the Sabbath" begins "about three hours before sunset on Saturday," makes 1 j-wis' interpretation 
completely untenable. Cf. Codrington, op. rit pp. 82-85. Kessler (op. rit , p. 122) states that the nineteenth-century 
Nestorians kept both Sabbath and Sunday, No details are given on what is meant by Sabbath observance. It may well 
have been just the absence of a Sabbath fast, as Ncsionans kept on fasting on Wednesdays and Fridays. See Lewis, op. 
at., p. 219. There are about 30,000 Nestorians in the Near East today. About 8,000 live in Syria. "The rest live around 
Baghd ad and Mosul, shepherded by one metropolitan and a single bishop,”—Atiya, op. rit. p, 286; cf. Costelloe, op. 
eit., p. 346. 

80 Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in China (New York, 1929), p. 51, 

01 As quoted by P, Y. Saeki, The Nestorian Monument m China (t^ondon, 1916), pp, 164, 165. Cf. Charles F. Horne 
(director oieditorial staff). The Sacred Books and Early Literature of the East (New York, 1917), p, 384;John Foster, The 
Church of the T'ang Dynasty (London, 1939), p. 138. 

02 Jean Vuilfeumier, Le jour du repos A trovers les Ages (Dammarie-les-Lys (5. and M,, 1936), p. 166. 

03 F. Y. Saeki, The Nestorian Documents and Relics m Chtrui (Tokyo, 1951), pp, 45, 46, 49, 50; cf. pp, 68, 101, and 
also Saeki, Nestorian Monument, p. 202, n. 33, 

w Saeki, Nestorian Documents, pp. 114-116, 134-136; cf. also pp. 125-133. 

85 Ibid., pp, 334, 335. 

* lbid. t p. 346. 

87 Ibid,, p. 316. 

80 Ibid., p. 317, 

09 Ibid., p. 330. 

90 Budge, op. dt. r pp. 190, 19 1,209, 2 16 , 226, 232,254, 268. Cf,pp. 267, 289, where Sabtath is mentioned in the 
context of nonreligious activities (local tension, and a massacre) in which Christians were involved. 

91 The T’ai PTng rebellion (1848-c, 1864), which featured Sabbath observance "by strict suspension of work and 
business and by three services” (Latourette, China, p. 297), does not belong to our period. Their Sabbath observance 
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waj Bible based, as were several of their other practices, but their theology was syncretism. There ii no historical 
connection between them and the Christian churches that worked in China ui earlier centuries. Had., pp* 295-299 Cf. 
Franz Michael, The Topping Rebellion (Seattle, 1966), 1:24-34* 

n Mingana, op. ni, t pp. 8, 9, 16-18, 26, 27, 63, 64; Stewart, op. nt., pp* 85-88; L. W. Brown, The Indian Ckmtiom 

of St. Thomas (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 66-68. 

w Mingana, op. ctf., pp. 27-30; Stewart, op at,, pp. 88, 89: Latourette, £i*i«wn, 1 231-233; Stephen Neill. The 
Story of the Christian Church tn India and Pakistan (Grand Rapids, 1970), pp. 17, 10; Brown, op. nt., pp. 68, 69. 

® Mingana, op. at., pp. 53-56. 

« Nestorian document, written in Syriac, in tied., p. 38; cf. p. 55. George Mark Moraes, A History of Christianity m 
India (Bombay, 1964), p 175, speaks of 100,000 Christians in that area at that time. 

» A Oiucesan Synod of the Church and Buhopnck of Angamaie (Conimbra, 1606), action 3, decree 16, quoted in 
Michael Geddes, The History of the Church of Malabar (London, 1694), p. 172. 

07 Thomas Church is another name used for the Church of India, or, in a narrower sense, the Church of 
Malabar. Julius Richter, A History of Missions tn India (Edinburgh, 1908), p, 82. 

» Neill, op. rtf., p. 19: Stewart, up. at , p. 123. Stewart writes: “They were particular and devout in their Sabbath 
attendance." But he evidently means first-day sabbath (Sunday). He also refers to an old Sanscrit fable, “The Jackal 
and the Deer," where the jackal uses the words: “The snares are made of sinew; how can I to-day, on the Lord s Day, 
touch these with my teeth?"—Page 94. The fable may have been written before the tenth century a.d. According to 
Stewart, the words "the Lord's Day" may "reflect Christian influence." 

** As quoted in Mingana, op. at., p, 41. 

100 G. r. Badger, ed., The Travels of Ludovico di Varthnrta . . . A.D. 1503-1508 { London, 1863), p. 180, quoted m 
Brown, op. at., pp. 84. 85. (Italics supplied.) 

101 Moraes, op rtf , pp. 188. 189. 198; P. Placid J. Podipara, Die Thomai-Chnston (WUrzburg, 1966), p* 77; Richter, 
op. ctf., p. 78, 

,oa Richter, op. cit., p, 78. 

103 Podipara, toe rtf ; Richter, op. at., p, 78. 

Richter, op r at., p. 78. 

101 Moraes, op. rtf , p. 199. 

lM Podipara, op rtf., p, 77; Moraes, op, rtf., p. 188, 

107 Gedoes devotes 347 pages of his book just to the transcription of the acts and decrees (pp* 97-443). 

im Geddes, up rtf., p. 357 (action 8. decrees 15, 16), Curiously enough, the obligation to fast on Wednesdays was 
lifted (decree 15); d. p. 351 (action 8, decree 10), 

J0 ® Ibid., pp. 357, 358 (action 8, decree 16). 

lllf jfy. Notice (hat the nvA/, following Biblical usage, precedes the day. 

111 Ibid., pp. 253-255 (an. 5.dec. 11-13), 297,298(act. 7. dec. 6.8),323 (act. B,dec.3),33l (act. 8,dec. 9), 347 (act. 
8. dec.9). 352(act. H. dec. 10), 354 (act. 8,dec. 11), 357-359(act. 8,dec. 16, 17), 367 (act. 8,dec. 24),393 (act. 9. dec* 5), 
413 (act. 9, dec. 25), 418, 420 (conclusion). 

' 18 In one of ihe several not-so-friendly encounters between Arthhishop Aleixo de Menezes (Roman Catholic) 
and Archdeacon (leorw (Thomas Christian) in the months preceding (he synod of Diamper, the Archdeacon 
challenged the Archbishop to persuade them that “none can be saved out of the Obedience ofthc Roman Church." 
He mentioned, (hen, a Inter of Pope Caiuj where he scaled (hat '*he had nothing to do with the Church of Babylon" 
(Nestorian). and another letter “wherein the same Truth is affirmed." This letter “ia called in our Books the Letter of 


the LurdVday, because it is said upon that day to have fallen down from Heaven" (Geddes, op. at., pp. 69, 70). The 
title of this letter would suggest that the Thomas Christians had a special regard for Sunday, and did not seem to feel 
any contradiction between their keeping that day and their desire to stay independent from Rome. 

113 Dillon's Account of the Inquisition at Goa (Hull, 1812). p 53. 

114 Ibid., p. 56; cf. also pp. 57-60, 64, 67, 

,l * Christian Edwardson, Facts of Faith (Nashville. 1943), pp. 156-158; Lewis, op. rtf., pp. 225. 226, 

ll& By 1673 the Thomas Christians were split into (wo factions; one allied with Rome, the other (after the 
Kronen cross gathering of 1652) faithful to the old Eastern traditions and hostile to Rome. Neill, op. at,, p. 36, 

1,7 Dellon, op. at., pp. 53-63; cf„ on the “New Christians” and the Inquisition in Portugal, Georg Schurhammer, 
fmndi Xawr (Rome, 1973). 1:622-654. 

ll ® Assumed in Dellon, op. rit.,pp, 53-63. Other Jews had been living in India for centuries before the arrival of 
the Portuguese, See. for instance, 7v Travels of Marco Polo (New York [ 1931 ]). p. 279. The Portuguese expelled the 
Jews "from their original settlement in Cranganore" in 1566, but the Jews “were given shelter in Cochin by use Raya of 
Cochin where their small settlement now exists. That Jewish colonics were established near the Syrian Christian 
colonies is not in doubt.“—S, C. Pol ha n, The Syrian C Aruba ru of Kerala (New York, 1963). p, 33. 

119 Dellon, op. cit.. p. 61. 

180 The only reference that we have found to real CArisbon Sabbaihkccprn in India before the arrival of 
Sabbathkreping missionaries in the nineteenth century comes from c. 1806. Anglican Claudius Buchanan, CAriiban 
Htstarches m Asia (Philadelphia, 1813). p. 143, writes: “The Armenians in Hind os tan , . . maintain the solemn 
observance of Christian worship, throughout our Empire on the seventh day; and they have as many spires pointing 
to heaven among the Hindoos as we ourselves." 

111 Latourette, Expansum. 1:105* 

lW H. Gelzer, "Armenia," Schaff-Henog, 1:292* 

183 Ibid,, pp, 292, 293* 

l ” Canon 56 (HPNFt 2 14:391), Cf* note 16. 

1 7"** Armenian Church (New York, 1872, 1970), p. 24* These decisions were not followed 

* or iU J l? e > ky the Armenians of “Lesser Armenia," more influenced by the Greeks (ibid.). 

Frederick Cornwallis Convbeare, “Armenian Church," The Encjctop&edia Bntanntca. 1 lih ed. (New York, 
1970), 2:571. 


187 Ibid 

The United Armenians number about 100,000. Gelzer.oft, cit., p, 294; End re von IvAnka, Julius Tyriak, Paul 
Wieni, Handbueh dor Ostbrnhenktende (DOsseldorf, 1971), p. 758. The Gregorian Armenians number about 1.6 
million. Maloney, op. nt., pp. 16, 17. 
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lW Manuscripts 58, 100, 256, 297, and 1118 of the Ubrairie d« P. P. Mechitharistes (Vienna), These have been 
examined and partially translated bv Abraham Terian of Andrews University. See James J. C. Cox, "Studies in the 
Determination and Evaluation of the Dominical Logoi as Cited in the Original Text of the Greek Didascalia 
Apnsrnlnrum" (Ph.D. dissertation. Harvard University, 1978), L7, n. 7. Terian has seen other similar manuscripts in 
the Armenian Convent of St. James, in Jerusalem, and thinks that there are more copies in the MaSloc' Librarv 
(Maitoe' Maienadaran) in Erevan, Soviet Armenia. 

190 As noted above, under "India" (cf, note 120), Buchanan states that the Armenians in India kept the seventh 
day. He also mentions that the Armenians "are to be found in even principal citv of Asia," including "all the principal 
places of India, where they arrived many centuries before the English," Central Asia and. in general* "from Canton to 
Con stan lino pie" (Buchanan* op. riJ., pp. HI, 142). It is assumed that wherever they went* thev kept the Sabbath. 
Fortescue* op. cir, p. 53, writes: “It must not be forgotten that throughout the East Saturday is lookea on as a second 
Sunday. The Armenians keep Saturdav as a day in honour of Almighty God* the Creator of all things, and Sunday in 
commemoration of the New Creation brought about by the Resurrection of our Blessed Lord Jesus Christ," What 
kind of Sabbath observance is meant here? John Mason Neale (1818-1868) in his A History of tht Hob Eastrm Church 
(London* 1850), 2:795, quotes Ricaut, who. complaining of (he difficulty in understanding the system of Armenian 
fasts, says of the Armenian priests that their "Learning principally consists in knowing the appointed times of fasting 
and feasting; the which they never omit on Sundays to publish unto the people," It can be inferred that the day when 
the people were available in church for such announcements was Sunaav. Neale comments: “There is* in truth, no 
great difficulty in the Armenian fasts; at the same time, there are great difficulties in the Calendar* arising from the 
Saturday commemorations fixed as such, and the translation of festivals from a fast to a following Saturday ."— /bid. 
On 2:731, after stating that the "observation of the Saturdav is. as even one knows* a subject of bitter dispute between 
the Greeks and Latins; the former observing it as a festival, the Latter as a day of abstinence," Neale adds: "Among 
both Greeks and Armenians Saturday is viewed in the light of a second Sunday; the Liturgy is then celebrated even 
when on other days of the week it is not: communions are more frequent; and In the daily offices, as we shall see* the 
iroparia, etc., are varied, as for a day of peculiar solemnity." Neale's equaling Sabbath observance bv the Armenians 
wim Sabbath observance by the Greeks [cf, Fortescue, op, nr, p. 53), helps us to understand that the Sabbath received 
some special consideration* particularly marked by increased liturgical activity. But, as the quotation from Ricaut 
suggests* Sunday was the great day when the whole congregation came to church. Even today special mass is said on 
Sabbath in some Armenian churches (cf. die CathedraloFSt. James* in Jerusalem* as reported by A. Terian) Bui 
today Sunday appears to be the onlv weekly day of resi and w orship for the people. However, as some of the above 
quotations seem to imply* Sabbath observance (with Sunday) was still a meaningful experience among the Armenians 
of die nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Sabbath in Egypt and Ethiopia 


Werner K. Vyhmeister 


O NE of the most fascinating examples of persisting observance of the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath, up to the twentieth century, is found in 
Ethiopia. Although closely linked to Egypt in ecclesiastical affairs from the fourth 
century on, Ethiopia had a mind of its own when it came to Sabbath observance. 
This chapter presents first the available evidences for Sabbalh-Sunday observance 
in Egypt, beginning with the fourth century. Then, the major portion of the 
chapter is devoted to Ethiopia. 


Egypt 


The evolution of Sabbalh-Sunday observance in Egypt is quite similar to that 
which has already been noticed in the preceding chapter for other Near Eastern 
countries, with the exception of Armenia. In a.d. 306, Archbishop Peter of 
Alexandria {died 311), wrote in canon 13 of his Canones Poemlentiales:' 


"Wednesday is to be fasted, because then the Jews conspired to betray Jesus; 
Friday, because, he then suffered for us. W r e keep the Lord’s Day as a day of joy, 
because then our Lord rose. Our tradition is, not to kneel on that day.’ 1 ' But 
nothing is said about the Sabbath, even though the Eastern tradition of fasting 
only on Wednesdays and Fridays is clearly present. Moreover, since later 
Christian writers refer to Sabbath observance in Egypt, the mention of Sunday 
alone in this short canon may be taken as an indication that Sunday was considered 
at that lime as the most important day of weekly worship, but not necessarily as the 
only day. 

In (Pseudo) Athanasius’ Homilia de Semente (fourth century) s we read: 

"On the Sabbath day we gathered together, not being infected with Judaism, 
for we do not lay hold of false Sabbaths, but we come on the Sabbath to worship 
Jesus, the Lord of the Sabbath. For of old there was among the ancients the 
honorable Sabbath, but the Lord changed the day of the Sabbath to the Lord’s day, 
and not we alone despise the Sabbath, but the prophet is the one who cast it aside 
and said, ‘Your new moons and Sabbaths my soul hates.”’ * 

The Sabbath, this source indicates, was being kept, but not as the Jews kept it. 
The homily goes on to discuss the occasion when Christ’s disciples began plucking 
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heads of grain and eating them—this as a clear example of the Jews’ perverting the 
meaning of Sabbath keeping by forbidding to be done on the Sabbath what even 
God had not forbidden. 5 

Another pseudo-Athanasian work discusses other aspects of the Sabbath- 
Sunday question: “Therefore, after the first creation, God rested. For that reason 
that generation [the Jews] has observed the Sabbath on the seventh day, But the 
second creation has no end. For that reason he [God] has not rested, but he stilt 
works . So, we do not observe a Sabbath day as in the times of the first (creation); but 
our hope is in the coming Sabbath of sabbaths, when the new creation will have no 
end, but it will be revealed and will celebrate a perpetual feast. The Sabbath was 
given to the first people for the following reason: that they would know equally 
well the end of (the old) creation and the beginning (of the new). . . . 

"It is not because of the physical rest that (God) gave the Sabbath, but so that 
they [the Jews] would recognize the end of the (first) creation. . . , He wanted, 
precisely, that in knowing its end, they would search for the beginning of the 
following (creation). Then, the end of the first creation was the Sabbath; the 
beginning of the new one is the Lord’s day, when he has renewed and begun anew’ 
the old one." 6 

Even circumcision, performed on the eighth day, anticipated "the spiritual 
rebirth of all after the seventh day”: 7 “As the Lord's day is the beginning of 
creation and theend ofthe Sabbath, so, having regenerated man, it has put an end 
to circumcision. These two things are, in fact, accomplished on the eighth day: the 
beginning of creation and of regeneration of man. For this reason the eighth day 
has abolished the Sabbath, and not the Sabbath the eighth day.” 6 

(Pseudo) Athanasius clearly states that Christ changed “the day of the 
Sabbath to the Lord’s day," and that the Sabbath was abolished by Sunday. But at 
the same time, he reports that in the fourth century, Christians in Egypt still came 
“on the Sabbath to worship Jesus, the Lord of the Sabbath.” 

Timotheus I, archbishop of Alexandria (c. 381), says that since communion 
was administered on Sabbaths and Sundays Christians should abstain from 
marital relations on these two days in order to be in condition to partake of "the 
spiritual sacrifice.” 9 

Palladius (c. 363-425), in his Historia Lausiaca (419/420), referring to the 
Egyptian monks who followed the rule of Pachomius (292-346), says that they 
partook of communion on Sabbath and on Sunday. 10 In the same work he 
mentions Taor, a virgin who had already spent thirty years in a monastery. Every 
Sunday, while the other virgins went to church for the communion service, Taor 
stayed, clothed in rags, working. 1 ’ 

John Cassian (c. 360-c. 433) in his Institutes of the Coenobia (425-430) also refers 
to customs of the Egyptian monks when he states: “Wherefore, except Vespers 
and Nocturns, there are no public services among them in the day except on 
Saturday and Sunday, when they meet together at the third hour for the purpose 
of Holy Communion.” 12 The third hour corresponds to 9:00 a.m. 

Cassian mentions also an old monk who lived alone in his cell and never 
partook of food by himself alone. Even if “for five days running none of the 
brethren came to his cell he constantly put off taking food until on Saturday or 
Sunday he went to church for service and found some stranger whom he brought” 
to his cell to eat with him.” 
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Cassian adds that “throughout the whole of Egypt and the Thebaid" M in the 
evening and nocturnal worship services, there is the option of reading two lessons, 
one from the Old and one From the New Testament. “But on Saturday and 
Sunday they read them both from the New Testament." 15 

In Cassian’s Conferences (written between 426 and 428) he argues against the 
practice of some monks who considered the sacraments so holy that they did not 
dare to partake of them more than once a year. "It is much belter to receive them 
every Sunday for the healing of our infirmities." 16 The omission of Sabbath could 
be an indication of the greater importance attributed to Sunday, even when 
Sabbath was still kept to a certain extent. 17 

After Cassian, church historian Socrates Scholasticus (c. 440) refers to 
Sabbath and Sunday observance in Egypt in the following terms: 

“Although almost all churches throughout the world celebrate the sacred 
mysteries on the sabbath of every week, yet the Christians of Alexandria and at 
Rome, on account of some ancient tradition, have ceased to do this. The Egyptians 
in the neighborhood of Alexandria, and the inhabitants of Thebais, hold their 
religious assemblies on the sabbath, but do not participate of the mysteries in the 
manner usual among Christians in general: for after having eaten and satisfied 
themselves with food of all kinds, in the evening making their offerings they 
partake of the mysteries." 18 

Sozomen (Y. 400-c. 447), in the parallel passage of his Ecclesiastical History, 
writes: 

“The people of Constantinople, and almost everywhere, assemble together 
on the Sabbath, as well as on the first day of the week, which custom is never 
observed at Rome or at Alexandria. There are several cities and villages in Egypt 
where, contrary to the usage established elsewhere, the people meet together on 
Sabbath evenings, and, although they have dined previously, partake of the 
mysteries." 19 

Some years earlier, Cassian had written that communion was celebrated in 
Egypt at the third hour (9:00 a.m.) on Sabbath and Sunday. Socrates Scholasticus 
and Sozomen mention now a Sabbath-evening celebration of the Eucharist, after a 
meal. They consider this practice “contrary to the usage established elsewhere" by 
Christians. Could it be that since the time of Cassian’s sojourns in Egypt about a.d. 
400 the Sabbath celebration had, in a matter of three to four decades, been 
reduced to this evening communion service in the country, and completely 
eliminated in Alexandria? 

Striking in the accounts of Socrates Scholasticus and Sozomen is their 
mention of Rome and Alexandria as the places where Christians did not assemble 
on the Sabbath day. The reasons are not clearly given. Reference to an “ancient 
tradition" is made by Socrates. It is well known that Rome had begun keeping 
Sunday in the second century. One of the strong factors that prompted Rome’s 
decision was the Christians’ desire to disassociate themselves from Judaism. 

Indeed, the church in Rome went so far as to convert the Sabbath into a day of 
fasting.* 

Alexandrian Christianity, too, had early adopted Sunday observance. 
However, in harmony with Eastern Christianity, it had also kept the Sabbath as a 


* See chapter 7, p, 137. 
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day of worship and a festival. Did the strong Jewish population of Alexandria have 
any part in the decision made by the church in that great city to eventually 
abandon Sabbath observance completely? 

It is a well-known fact that at least since the Epistle of Barnabas (early second 
century) there was tension between Christianity and Judaism in Alexandria. 
Socrates Scholasticus, discussing Alexandrian history, says that the Jews "are 
always hostile toward the Christians." 20 He also mentions that Alexandrian Jews, 
“being disengaged from business on the Sabbath, and spending their time, not 
hearing the Law, but in theatrical amusements,” 21 increased the existing tension 
during the time of Cyril, archbishop of Alexandria (412-444). The Jew's burned a 
church and killed many Christians. Cyril reacted with his characteristic bellicosity 
and expelled the Jews from Alexandria in spite of the opposition of the prefect 
Orestes. “Thus the Jews who had inhabited the city from the time of Alexander 
the Macedonian were expelled from it, stripped of all they possessed."* 3 

It seems to be more than coincidental that Sabbath services disappeared from 
the Alexandrian churches apparently during the time of Archbishop Cyril.' 3 * It is 
interesting to notice that, according to Socrates Scholasticus and So/omen, “in the 
neighborhood" of the city and elsewhere in Egypt, Sabbath services continued. 
However, as noted above, these services were confined to Sabbath evening. Was 
the rest of Christian Egypt trying to reach a compromise between its respect for 
the Sabbath and Alexandria’s strong reaction against it? 

Among several homilies written in the late fifth or early sixth century and 
attributed to Eusebius of Alexandria, 24 is one (Homily 16) entitled “On the Lord’s 
Day." 25 This homily purports to be an answer to the following questions asked by 
an individual named Alexander to Eusebius at the close of a Sunday service: “Why 

h r 

do we need to keep the Lord's day without working in it? What is our reward if we 
do not work?” The long answer includes the following ideas and comments: 1. 
The “holy day of the Lord 11 is a memorial of the Lord. It is called the Lord s day 
because it is the lord of all days. It is the beginning of creation, of resurrection, and 
of the week; and these three “beginnings” allude to the beginning of the most holy 
Trinity. 26 2. God has given us six days to work and one to pray, to rest, and to make 
our evil actions disappear. So, one should go early to the church on the Lord's day, 
and should not depart before the end of the service.3. There is no reason to 
observe the Lord's day unless, besides ceasing from work, we go to church. 4. 
“Woe to all who, in the Lord's day, play the zither, dance, litigate, work, take oath 
or make others take oath, because they will be condemned to the eternal hre, and 
their lot will be with the hypocrites." w 5. It is not right even to try to help the poor 
people with their work on Sundays. Slaves, hired men, oxen, all need the Sunday 
rest.* 9 

A Coptic fragment, probably of the sixth century, 30 is very similar to Eusebius 1 
instructions on how Sunday should be kept: “I instruct you to not do anything on 
the holy Sunday, and to not get involved in disputations, or in lawsuits, or in acts of 
violence, but to give your attention to the holy Scriptures, and to give bread to the 
needy.. .. Cursed be the one who does anything on the holy Sunday, except what 
benefits the soul or what is necessary to take care of the animals.” 31 This appears to 
be the first instance when a curse was pronounced for working on Sunday. 32 

Zacharias Scholasticus (c. 465-after 536), church historian and bishop of 
Mytilene, in his Life of Severus, patriarch of Antioch, mentions that on Sundays in 
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Alexandria people congregated at the time of the celebration of the Eucharist, 
and he refers to Sunday as the day of Christ’s resurrection.” 

Beginning with the sixth century, there are no known references to Sabbath 
observance among the Egyptian Coptic Christians.” The change from Sabbath 
and Sunday observance to only Sundaykeeping led to some tensions between the 
Ethiopian Church and Alexandria, as will he shown later in this chapter. 
Furthermore, if Alexander Ross (1590-1654) is to be trusted, by the seventeenth 
century the Egyptian Copts kept "no Lords day, nor Feasts except in Cities."” 

It should also be mentioned, however, that some aspects of the earlier dual 
observance of Sabbath and Sunday were remembered for centuries in Egypt by 
the copyists and readers of the so-called Egyptian Church Order and other similar 
works. The Egyptian Church Order is identified as a version of the Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus. The Greek text of the Apostolic Tradition was translated to Sahidic (a 
Coptic dialect) probably not before the latter part of the fifth century.” It was later 
translated into Arabic.' 7 The following statute is found in the Sahidic version: "Let 
the servants (of the Lord) work five days; on the Sabbath (Sabbaton) and the Lord’s 
day (Kyriahe) let them rest for the church that they may be instructed in piety. The 
Sabbath because God Himself rested on it when He completed all the creation. 
The Lord’s day because it is the day of the resurrection of the Lord.”’ 11 

Among The 127 Apostolic Canons, found in several Arabic manuscripts, VJ there 
is one canon that strictly forbids fasting on Sabbath and Sunday, except for Easter 
Sabbath. 4 " There is another canon stating that even sick persons should be 
encouraged to participate in the Easter Sabbath fast.' 11 

Thus, the Sabbath was not entirely forgotten. However, there is no evidence 
available to show that the statute on Sabbath and Sunday rest for servants (slaves) 
was oheyed in medieval Egypt. 4 * Sunday appears to have been the only day of 
weekly rest in Christian Egypt after the year 5LK). 

Ethiopia 

Pre-Christian Ethiopia.—Christianity reached the kingdom of Aksum, the 
forerunner of present-day Ethiopia, in the first half of the fourth century. 
Previous to this the country had for centuries received merchants and seafarers 
from southwest Arabia who had established commercial and military posts and, 
later on, mingled with the existing Cushitic population. As they settled farther 
inland, these immigrants "no doubt reproduced in the highlands of Africa the 
type of social, political, and cultural organization which they had left behind in 
Arabia." 45 

Was the seventh-day Sabbath known in the Aksumite kingdom before the 
arrival of Christianity? Edward Ullendorff, who has carefully researched what he 
calls "Hebraic-Jewish Elements in Abyssinian (Monophysite) Christianity,” 
strongly contends that before Christianity arrived in Aksum, many Aksumites had 
already been influenced by Jewish beliefs and practices. When Christianity was 
accepted, most of these Jewish elements were kept and have persisted even until 
today. How could we otherwise, he queries, explain the presence of Sabbath 
observance, circumcision on the eighth day, food laws, an “ark of the covenant,” 
and other "Jewish” elements?” 

Ullendorff further notes: “In the Semitic culture which the immigrants from 
South Arabia had transplanted across the Red Sea into the Aksumite kingdom the 
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Jewish ingredient must have been fairly prominent. That was due not only to the 
undoubted presence of some Jews and Jewish proselytes among the immigrant 
traders and settlers, but also to the notable Hebraic-Jewish admixture in South 
Arabian civilization at that period.” 45 However, he has to admit that “for the 
history of the carriers of those influences we lack nearly all genuine and 
trustworthy source material.” 46 

The strict Sabbathkeeping Falashas (“emigrants”), mistakenly considered by 
some as black (or Ethiopian) Jews, are, according to Ullendorff, from “all the 
evidence available," “descendants of those elements in the Aksumite Kingdom 
who resisted conversion to Christianity.” 47 They were discovered in the sixteenth 
century, and live now to the north of Lake Tana. 48 Unfortunately, there is no way 
of knowing when they first came into contact with Judaism. 

Maxime Rodinson takes a dim view of Ullendorff s arguments and suggests 
that before stating that certain Jewish practices entered the Aksumite kingdom 
prior to Christianity’s arrival there, it is necessary to study these practices one by 
one and try to establish the probahle dates of the historical appearance of each one 
of them in the Aksumite kingdom. Rodinson also points out that in modern times 
“the imitation of the Old Testament, even to the point of identification with Israel, 
is a frequent phenomenon in countries colonized by Europe.” 49 This could have 
happened in old Ethiopia after Christianity was accepted. Moreover, it appears 
uncontrovertible that Judaizing Christianity was well represented in Arabia; and 
thus, in time, its influence could have reached Ethiopia. 50 

It seems clear that at present there is no way of proving that Sabbath 
observance was known and practiced in Aksum before the arrival of Christianity. 51 

The First Ten Centuries of Sabbath and Sunday Observance (Fourth to 
Thirteenth). —According to several Creek and Roman Church historians, 
Christianity entered Aksum in the first half of the fourth century. Its apostle was a 
Christian from Tyre named Frumentius, who, as a youth, together with Edesius, 
was captured by the Aksumites when their boat touched at an Aksumite port. 
Frumentius eventually became the king’s secretary and Edesius the king’s 
cupbearer. Their influence was used to protect Christian merchants and to spread 
Christianity. After several years, Frumentius and Edesius were granted 
permission to leave Aksum. Edesius went back to Tyre. Frumentius went to 
Alexandria, Egypt, and requested from Bishop Athanasius (c. 296-373) the 
appointment of a bishop for the Christians in Aksum. Athanasius consecrated 
Frumentius, who thus became the first Abuna (“Our Father”), a title used later by 
the Ethiopian metropolitan. 58 About the year 340, the conversion of King Ezana 
marks the official beginning of Aksum (and Ethiopia) as a Christian kingdom. 55 

No document is available with information on Sabbath observance in the 
early history of Christian Aksum. However, since Frumentius was a Syrian 
Christian, and the Aksumite Church was so closely connected with Egypt from its 
very beginning, we can assume that the current Egyptian and Syrian practice of 
keeping both Sabbath and Sunday was followed. 54 

Christianity’s influence was strengthened in the Aksumite kingdom with the 
arrival, at the end of the fifth century, of groups of Syrian missionaries. The 
church grew rapidly, thanks to their missionary zeal. They established schools and 
translated at least parts of the Bible and other religious books into Ethiopic.” 
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However, while Sabbath and Sunday were both generally observed, it is well 
known that already in the fourth century there was a growing anti-Sabbath 
sentiment in Egypt and in other areas of the Near East. As has been noted in the 
first part of this chapter, Alexandria and most probably all Egypt had by the year 
500 abandoned any semblance of Sabbath observance. 

What effect did the new Alexandrian position on Sabbathkeeping have in the 
Aksumite kingdom? There is no documentary evidence from this early period. It 
is possihle that the Alexandrian position was not at first forced upon Ethiopia. But 
the steady line of Egyptians who were consecrated as metropolitans of Ethiopia 
made the Alexandrian influence felt to some extent in the following centuries. 
The earliest known hint of tension comes from the eleventh century, In a report 
on Ethiopia, Bishop Sawiros requested Patriarch Cyril II (1077-1092) of 
Alexandria to write to the Ethiopians "forbidding them to observe the customs of 
the Old Testament.” 56 The Sabbath is not specifically mentioned. But in 1238, lbn 
al-Assal completed his Collection of Canons for the benefit of Coptic Christians in 
Egypt where “the observance of the Sabbath is clearly rejected as a Jewish 
custom.” *’ “At least from this period onwards, it is quite evident that the Egyptian 
bishops were determined to impose the official Alexandrian line on the 
Ethiopians." 5H 

The Collection of Canons was translated into Ethiopic (Ge l ez), transformed 
and adapted to local conditions. It is known as the Fetha Nagast (“Legislation of the 
Kings”), anti “has retained its value and practical importance in Ethiopia to the 
present day."'" In chapter 19 the authorities for Sabbath observance are given. 
The first one is canon 29 of the Council of Laodicea, which clearly tells Christians 
to work on the Sabbath day. It is followed by canon 20 of the Council of Nicea: 
“And do not keep the Sabbath as the Jews."*’ But then, based on the Didascalia, 
Christians are urged to observe the Sabbath in the same way as Sunday is observed. 
The example of Jews and heathen is even used as a reproof. 61 

The Fetha Nagast quotes, further on, from the Qalementos, 62 indicating that 
servants should work five days and go to church on both Sunday and Sabbath to be 
instructed in godliness. Finally, in closing, the Didascalia is quoted again in a 
passage urging the believers to receive the Eucharist every Sabbath and Sunday 
(except on Easter Sabbath). 65 

The Fetha Nagast, as a collection or compilation, has provided some source 
material both in favor of and against Sabbath observance. But the real power 
behind the attempt to eliminate Sabbath observance in Ethiopia was the 
Alexandrian patriarch. King Zara Yaqob (1424-1468), describing the situation 
that obtained in the fourteenth century, has written: "The observance of the 
Sabbath was not in force in the kingdom, and the Sabbath was abolished in the 
realms of the patriarchs [of Alexandria]. They considered it just like the other five 
working days [of the week]. They also considered all those who observed the 
Sabbath asjews, they excommunicated them, and did not give them permission to 
enter the churches.” 65 

It is possible that the apparently sudden and strong drive to do away with 
Sabbath observance in Ethiopia was connected with a dispute between the 
patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch that broke out during the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Before that time it had been conventional for Antioch to 
appoint the Jacobite bishop for Jerusalem. However, Patriarch Cyril III 
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(1235-1243) of Alexandria “seems to have used the growing military and political 
superiority of Egypt in appointing an Alexandrian bishop for the Jacobite church 
of Jerusalem.’’ 65 Ignatius II, patriarch of Antioch, retaliated by appointing an 
Ethiopian pilgrim, Abba Thomas, as metropolitan of Ethiopia. 66 

There is no way of knowing whether Abba Thomas ever went back to 
Ethiopia. However, letters written by the Ethiopian kings to the Alexandrian 
patriarchs in the second half of the thirteenth century make clear that Ethiopia 
was having difficulties getting new metropolitans from Alexandria. Some clerics 
of Syrian origin had arrived with uncertain credentials, but were accepted by the 
king without full consensus of the Ethiopian Church. There were “Syrian 
metropolitans" still living in Ethiopia in 1290, but the opposition against them was 
on the increase. Finally the king decided to write (1290) to the Alexandrian 
patriarch and to the sultan of Egypt asking fora metropolitan. His request was not 
honored. 67 

At the same time, during the second half of the thirteenth century, Egyptian 
monks went to Ethiopia—so writes E. A. Wallis Budge—“and having profited by 
the reform of the Coptic Church in Alexandria, they devoted themselves ... to the 
restoration of the decayed Church of Abyssinia." 66 That "restoration” most 
probably included the Sabbath question. 63 

To the Syrian and Egyptian influences we need to add the effect of a strong 
monastic revival after the middle of the thirteenth century—a revival produced 
perhaps in part by these influences. It is possible that out of loyalty to Alexandria, 
and as a reaction against the “Syrian metropolitans,” the Alexandrian rejection of 
the Sabbath was soon accepted by this revived monasticism, and by the country at 
large. The fact is that the great Sabbath controversy of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries seems to have originated with a monastic leader, Eustathius 
(Ewostatewos), who did not want to give up Sabbath observance. 

From Eustathius to Zara Yaqob (c. 1300-1468).—Eustathius (c. 1273-1352) 
had established his own monastery in Sara’e. 70 Many students joined him, and he 
taught them until the arrival in Ethiopia of the new Egyptian Abuna, Ya’iqoh, 
whom he met on his way to the king’s court (c. 1337). Soon after this, he left the 
country as a result of religious controversies. A rival group of clergy made an 
attempt on his life immediately before his departure. In Cairo fellow Ethiopian 
pilgrims accused him, before the patriarch, of observing the Sabbath as well as 
Sunday. 

Eustathius admitted that the Sabbath was central in the conflict. But he 
defended his position by referring to the Ten Commandments and to the Apostolic 
Canons. 71 He told the patriarch: “I came to your country... so that I may die for the 
word of God, for 1 have found no rest in this World. In Ethiopia they said to me, 
‘Break the Sabbath and the [other] rest Days like us,’ and I refused. And here you 
say to me ‘Be one with us in prayer’ while you do not observe the rest Days.” 12 

Eustathius and his disciples left Cairo for Jerusalem. On the way, at the 
monastery of Scete, he is said to have been put in fetters, These “cruel people 
opposed him for the Law and Commandments (of God)." 73 He went from 
Palestine to Cyprus, and finally to Armenia, where he died fourteen years later. 
After his death, several of his disciples returned to Ethiopia and joined hands with 
the disciples who had stayed behind. Planting monasteries mainly in the northern 
provinces of the kingdom, they gave birth to the “house" of Eustathius, opposed to 
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the “house" of Takla-Haymanot, which followed the official, Alexandrian, line.’ 1 

Eustathius had taught against the Alexandrian position on the Sabbath. His 
disciples made the Sabbath their rallying point. They grew rather rapidly in 
numhers, to the great alarm of the anti-Sabbath party. The Abuna personally led 
the campaign against the followers of Eustathius. Fortunately for them, the 
metropolitan see was vacant from 1388-1398/9; and this became the period of 
their greatest advance, When Bishop Bartholomew finally arrived, he asked King 
I)awit (1380-1412) for help “in bringing the recalcitrant 'house’ of Ewostatewos 
back to strict Alexandrian discipline," 71 

King I)awit summoned Abba Filipos and other Eustathian leaders for a 
theological discussion on the Sabbath. As a result, Filipos and some of his 
colleagues were imprisoned. During his four years of detention, from 1400 to 
1404, Filipos won many allies among the attendants and clergy of the royal court. 
Upon his release, the king commanded the disciples of Eustathius “to observe 
both Sahbaths"™ (that is, both the Sabbath and Sunday). However, at the same 
time, the Alexandrian opposition to Sabbath observance was supposed to be 
maintained in the non-Eustathian churches and at the royal court. 

Protected by the royal decree, the Eustathian “house" experienced 
widespread growth in the country, and it also began gaining ground at the royal 
court. For instance, an increasing number of monastic communities readopted 
the Sabhath, and at the royal court a pro-Sabbath clergyman assayed to give 
religious instructions to the princes.’ 7 

When Zara Yaqob (1434-1468) came to the throne, he seemed to have had 
clear pro-Sabbath convictions, and he found a vigorous “house” of Eustathius 
opposed by a politically weak anti-Sabbath party. He immediately set out to unify 
his country, but the Egyptian bishops. Mikael and Gabriel, were opposed to any 
official change. Finally trie king convened the Council of Dabra Mitmaq (1450), 
concerning which the king himself wrote: "And God .. . revealed the honours of 
the two Sabbaths to our fathers, the reverend bishops Mika el and Gabri’el. He 
had not made this revelation to the [Egyptian] bishops of Ethiopia who came 
he lore them. ., . And our fathers Abba Mika el and Abba Gabri’el.., agreed with 
us on the observance of the two Sabbaths, and they declared this in their own 
handwriting.'’ 7 '* 


The religious unification of the country having been achieved, numerous 
decrees were passed to regulate the religious conduct of the people. Christians 
were not to perform "on Saturday and Sunday, any kind of labor,” but were to 
come "together in the churches for the study of the service of God and the Holy 
Spirit." 79 If some Christians lived too far from a church, a priest had to be sent to 
them on Friday, and spend the weekend there, giving religious instruction.* 0 
To Zara Yaqob’s time corresponds the final redaction of the Mashafa Berhan 
(“Book of Light”), whose major concern is Sabbath observance. The authorship of 
this book has been generally attributed to King Zara Yaqob himself. However, 
more recently, Ephraim Isaac has come to the conclusion that the book "is a 
composite work based on a pre-fifteenth-century original homiletical discourse 
composed in honor of the Sabbath." 81 


The Mashaja Berhan (MB) strongly enjoins both Sabbath and 
Sunday observance. In order to avoid confusion, Saturday is often called "the first 
Sabbath." The first book of the Affl consists of six readings for "the first Sabbath." 


1MSAH-12 
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The second reading includes a rather lengthy list of works that should not be done 
“on Sabbath and on Sunday": “agricultural work (farming), plowing, cutting of 
grain or grass, cutting of wood, grinding, fermenting of beer, fermenting of 
grapes or mead, reaping or threshing ripe grain, cutting vegetables (near or far) 
and cutting of trees, watering of farmland and garden [trees] and vegetables, 
washing of clothes, hunting wild animals, catching birds, fishing, covering (roofs 
of] houses, being on a road, collecting sheaves [of grain] so as to make one heap, 
carrying grain into the houses from the field, building a fence, writing a book, 
tanning the vellum, smithing iron, clay-w'ork, making muddays for food, weaving 
of cloth, sewing of cloth, weaving cotton or wool (spinning), weaving of baskets 
and the like, making palm leaf [hats] and the like, punishing of men-servants and 
maid-servants, binding of all men, let them not do any worldly work and all that is 
like it; and coming near to a woman, . . . And drawing water is desecrating the 
Sabbath.” 

The list of prohibited works is followed immediately by “that which can be 
done on the first Sabbath and Sunday: slaughtering of animals, cooking of food 
and the like, preparing of wat [Ethiopian sauce of special spicy and hot flavor] and 
the like. Whoever wants can eat meat which is slaughtered on the first Sabbath and 
on Sunday either roasted or boiled." 85 The reason given tojustify these seemingly 
liberal rules is that if the people were not allowed to do this, Sabbath and Sunday 
would be days of sadness, and not of joy as they are supposed to be. 

Although the MB enjoins the observance of both Sabbath and Sunday, it is 
obvious that it was written with the purpose of defending Sabbath observance over 
against the ones who said that the Sabbath had been abolished. Matthew 5:18, 19, 
is quoted several times to remind the readers of the unchangeable character of 
God’s law. The Iota that is mentioned there represents, in fact it is, the Ten 
Commandments. These cannot change. On the other hand, the “beginning of the 
name ofjesus is ‘Iota, 1 by number, ten." 84 The Ten Commandments and Jesus are 
thus very closely connected. The author continues: “Regarding him who 
abolished the honor of the first Sabbath, behold he uprooted the foundation of the 
church. He cast her out because he has abolished one major word from the 
Decalogue upon which the church is founded. . . . 

“Whosoever strikes out one word from the Decalogue, behold he has stricken 
out the name ofjesus. . . . 

“And if one strikes out of the name ofjesus, behold he has stricken out the 
name of the Trinity. And if one struck out one from the Trinity, he has indeed 
cancelled out his Christianity.” 85 

In order to make absolutely sure that there is no misunderstanding, the text 
of the Decalogue is repeated in full both in reading two and in reading six. 88 The 
following paragraph summarizes quite well the main thrust of book one of the 
MB: 

“The keeping of the first Sabbath is [equal to] the keeping of Sunday. If 
[therefore] the first Sabbath is not kept, [it is indeed as if] Sunday is not kept; for 
the honor of the first Sabbath is written in the Orit [the Law], the prophets, and the 
gospel, and the Sinodos of the apostles. He who honors it [also] honors God who 
wrote with his own hand and commanded that one should honor it. And God 
honors him who honors it.” 8 ’ 

Scattered through several of the other five books of the MB there are more 
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references to the law and the Sabbath. In book two “we find a special effort that 
was made to criticize those who breach the Sabbath. In an elaborate section the 
gospel stories are called upon to show that Jesus did not desecrate the first 
Sabbath. . . .” H8 

Zara Yaqob was helped, in his efforts in favor of Sabbath and Sunday 
observance, by some pseudo-apostolic writings and other works that had been 
translated into Ge*ez, apparently during the fourteenth century, as part of the 
literary revival that accompanied monastic renewal. Some of them, such as the 
Didascalia, were known earlier in Arabic translation. 

In the Ethiopic Didascalia Sabbath and Sunday observance is strongly 
enjoined, as the following fragments clearly show: Chapter 29: “We ought not to 
fast on the Sabhath, except the one day (the Sabbath) of the Passion.. . , But the 
other Sabbaths let us honour because our Lord rested from His work on the 
Sabbath.” Chapter 30: “... and honour the Sabbath being gathered together in the 
Church with joy and gladness." Chapter 38: “O Lord Almighty, who didst . . . 
appoint the Sabbath, and rest thereon from all Thy work, and hast commanded us 
to rest (on it) from all the work of our hands." .. and didst command them to rest 
on the Sabbath day, that they might give Thee humble thanks, and be safe from all 
evil. ,. . Wherefore He hath commanded us to rest on every Sabbath day, because 
on the Sabhath day our Lord rested from all His work. . . . And greater than all 
these is (the day of) His holy resurrection which our Lord and Saviour and 
Creator, God the Word, hath taught us (to observe).’’ 89 

Another work that appears to have influenced Zara Yaqob’s prescriptions on 
practices connected with Sabbath observance is the so-called Egyptian Church 
Order. This work is based on Hippolytus' Apostolic Tradition, found, with many 
adaptations, as part of Book 8 of the Apostolic Constitutions (c. a.d. 375). One of its 
canons, in the Ethiopic version, prescribes: “[And on the sabbath and] on the first day 
of the week the bishop, if it be possible, shall with his own hand deliver to all the 
people, while the deacons break the bread.” A few lines further it becomes very 
clear that Sabbath and Sunday were considered to be different from the “other 
days." 90 

Zara Yaqob also used the Kidan, an Ethiopic version of The Testament of our 
Lord, as an authority prescribing Sabbath and Sunday observance. 91 

The Smodos is another important work that was translated during the 
fourteenth century. Together with the Didascalia it orders the religious life of the 
Ethiopians even today." King Zara Yaqob sent a copy of it to the Ethiopian 
community in Jerusalem (1442) with the message: “I hereby send you this book of 

,S’(«t)dt).s so that you may get consolation from it on the days of the First Sabbath and 
on Sundavs.” 91 

.r 

The Apostolic Canons are an integral part of the Sirwdos.* 1 Canon 66 reads: 

And we have ordered in our writings [that] you, your slaves, and your servants 
should work five days, and [that] on the Sabbath and on Sunday you should rest." * 
There is also in the Canons a homily that repeats the idea that on Sabbath and 
Sunday both master and slave should have the opportunity to go to church and be 
instructed in the Christian religion. Among the Biblical texts used are Genesis 2:2, 
Exodus 31:13, and Isaiah 56:4-7. Interestingly enough, the Old Testament 
prophets are credited with having ordered that the “Sabbaths" (i.e.. Sabbath and 
Sunday) should be kept.* 
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There are other texts from this period, or earlier, that deal directly with 
Sabbath and/or Sunday observance. Among these are the Ethiopic Athanasius 
Anaphora (a glorification of the “holy Sabbath of the Christians,” i.e., Sunday), 
prayers for the Sabbath day, and a homily about the Sabbath. 91 

Zara Yaqob’s chronicler gives us what is probably the best summary of the 
king’s efforts to restore Sabbath observance when he writes: “The Ethiopian 
people had .,. neglected the precepts of their faith and the manner of the keeping 
of the Sabbath and feast days. I have myself witnessed, in my youth, that the 
Sabbath was profaned and that everyone worked on that day. 

"It was only beginning from the ninth hour (i.e., 3:00 p.m.), when the trumpet 
was sounded, that all activity ceased and that the people, starting their rest, would 
say, it is now that the Sabbath begins.’ Other feast days were no better ohserved. 
The King re-established them and prescribed that the Sabbath should be as holy as 
Sunday, without any distinction, according to the prescriptions of the holy 
apostles. . . . All these beliefs and practices, as well as others of a similar nature, 
were expounded by our King who ordered them to be taught to all men and 
women by calling them all together in every locality every Sabhath and feast 
day.” 99 

First Contacts With Rome and Portugal (c . 1482-c. 1600).—Francisco 
Alvarez (died c. 1540), in his Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia, testifies 
of the observance of both the Sabbath and Sunday. In a passage that seems to refer 
to the Sabbath controversy around the year 1400 he refers to a king “who 
commanded that Saturday should not be observed"; this monarch was opposed by 
Abba Philip with his friars, who “undertook to show how God had commanded 
that Saturday should be kept. . . and he made it good before the King. Therefore 
they say that he was a Saint for making Saturday to be kept.’’ 99 

Later in the century, probably in 1482, under King Iskindir (1478-1494), 
Franciscan monk Ioane de Calabria arrived in Ethiopia with a lay companion, 
Giovanni da Imola. Many Europeans were in the country at that time. 11)0 After 
years of waiting, Ioane de Calabria was apparently allowed to see the young king. 
When Francisco Alvarez himself visited Ethiopia (1520-1526?), Egyptian Bishop 
Marqos told him that King Iskindir had tried, about that time, to change the 
traditional practices of the Ethiopians, especially concerning the Sabbath and 
food laws. 101 

Alvarez was one of the members of the exploratory mission sent by the king of 
Portugal in answer to a request for help sent by Queen Helena of Ethiopia in 1507. 
Ethiopia felt threatened at that time by the Moslems of the Red Sea littoral. 1011 The 
mission arrived in 1520. Alvarez apparently succeeded in winning the confidence 
of King Lebna Dengel (1508-1540) and of the Abuna, to the point of discussing 
the possibility of doing away with Sabbath observance and food laws. 105 

After about six years of stay in Ethiopia the mission left for Portugal, taking 
along an Ethiopian envoy, Saga za-Ab (Zaga Zabo), and leaving behind physician 
Joao Bermudez. 101 

At some time between 1527 and 1534, 105 Saga za-Ab is reported to have 
explained in Lisbon the following about Sabbath observance in Ethiopia (in the 
context of a report on other beliefs and practices, as well): “We are bound by the 
Institutions of the Apostles to observe two days, to wit; the Sabbath and the 
Lord’s-day, on which it is not lawful for us to do any work, no, not the least. On the 
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Sahbath-day, because God, after he had finished the creation of the world, rested 
thereon; which day, as God would have it called the Holy of Holies, so the not 
celebrating thereof with great honor and devotion seems to be plainly contrary to 
God’s will and precept, who will suffer heaven and earth to pass away sooner than 
his word; and that especially, since Christ came not to dissolve the law, but to fulhll 
it. It is not, therefore, in imitation of the Jews, but in obedience to Christ and his holy 


apostles, that we observe that day, the favor that was showed herein to the Jews, 
being transferred to us, Christians. . . . We do observe the Lord’s-day after the 
manner of all other Christians in memory of Christ’s resurrection.’’ 11 * 

Meanwhile, in the East, the Moslem military leader Ahman ibn Ibrahim 
(nicknamed Gran, the "left-handed”), of the sultanate of Adal, had started his 
raids and incursions that brought ruin, devastation, and misery upon Christian 
Ethiopia. As early as 1529 he inflicted a major defeat on Lebna Dengel. In 
desperation the king sent Joao Bermudez to Europe in 1535 to summon help. 
Trying to enlist the sympathy and support of Portugal and of other Christian 
powers, the king made it be known that he was willing “to bring the monophysite 
Church, without changing its character or doctrine, under the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Church of Rome.” ltJ7 

Bermudez’ embassy eventually resulted in the arrival at the Red Sea port of 
Massawa (1541) of 400 Portuguese soldiers with firearms, sent by Portugal from 
Goa (India) under the leadership of Cristovao da Gama, younger brother of 
Vasco. Meanwhile young Claudius (Galawdewos, 1540*1559) had succeeded his 
f ather on the Ethiopian throne. With the decisive help of the Portuguese firearms 
he succeeded in defeating, and in finally killing, Gran (1543). For all practical 
purposes the Moslem menace had ended. Now the country needed to be rebuilt. 

Confrontation with the Roman Catholic Church began soon after the 
above-mentioned decisive military victorv. Bermudez was back in Ethiopia and 
insisted that the Roman rite be enforced throughout the country. Claudius 
refused, and, according to the royal chronicler, finally (c. 1545) had Bermudez 
"exiled to the country of Gafa.... Claudius disliked the religion of the Franks.” 108 
Wishing to convert Ethiopia to the Roman faith. Pope Julius III appointed a 
Patriarch of Ethiopia (1554), In order to prepare the way for him, Gongales 
Rodriguez and two other Jesuits went to Ethiopia first (1555). The king treated 
them kindly, but firmly rejected their pressure to abandon the faith of his 
ancestors. In 1557 Jesuit Bishop Andr6 de Oviedo arrived in Ethiopia. l,ls The 
royal chronicler comments: "The object of this voyage . . . was to criticize the true 
faith which was brought to Ethiopia from Alexandria and openly to proclaim the 
false belief which issued from Rome." 110 


Claudius explained to Oviedo that he already had a monophysite Abuna. He 
argued with him and his companions, "defeated them in argument and 
confounded their falsehoods.” 1,1 Out of these disputes came what is know r n as 
Claudius’ "Confession of Faith.” The Jesuits, as others before them, had accused 
the Ethiopian Church of observing several Jewish customs and laws. Claudius 
refutes these charges in the context of a fairly comprehensive confession of faith. 
In regard to Sabbath and Sunday observance he writes: 

“But as far as our celebration of the Sabbath day is concerned, we do not 
celebrate it as the Jews do, who have crucified Christ, saying: Let His blood (fall) 
over us and over our children. For these Jews neither draw water nor kindle a fire 
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nor cook any food, nor bake bread, neither [do] they go from house to house. 

“But we celebrate it in bringing the offering [i.e., the Sacrament] on it and in 
keeping the agape, as our fathers, the apostles, have commanded us in the 
Didascalia. We do not celebrate it in the way that Sunday is celebrated, which is the 

new day, about which David said: On this day which the Lord has made, let us be 
glad and full of joy.” 112 

Claudius follows very closely Zara Yaqob's position of a century earlier. 
Sunday seems to be preferred, but he is far from ready to give up the Sabbath, Tbe 
contrast between the Jewish and the Christian (Ethiopian) ways of observing the 
Sabbath is sharply drawn. 

Soon afterward, in 1559, Claudius was killed in battle. His brother Minas 
(1559-1563) succeeded him. After the victory over Gran, 100 or 150 surviving 
Portuguese soldiers had settled in Ethiopia and had become an integral part of the 
population. 113 In the words of A. Jones and E. Monroe, “Claudius had allowed the 
Abyssinian wives and slaves of the Portuguese to adopt the Roman faith, and had 
permitted the Abyssinians to attend the Roman churches. Minas forbade this, and 
when Bishop Oviedo defied him, he was barely restrained from killing the Jesuit 
with his own hands." 114 

About this time the Maskafa Tomar (“Book of the Letter") appeared, 
translated from the Arabic. According to tradition, the original “came down from 
heaven in the Church of Saints Peter and Paul in Rome in December, A. Gr. 1050, 
in the presence of all the principal priests and a very large congregation." ,li ‘ “The 
letter deals with Christian doctrines in the broadest sense, but directs particular 
attention to the importance of Sabbath observance.” 116 

Minas was succeeded by his son Sartsa Dengel (1563-1597), who reversed his 
father’s policy, protected Oviedo, tolerated the Roman priests, and was even 
accused by the native clergy of having asked the pope to send missionaries to 
Ethiopia. His chronicler records the baptism en masse of a newly conquered 
heathen people, performed on a Sabbath and the immediate Sunday, in the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign." 7 

The Ephemeral Triumph of the Anti-Sabbath Party (1604-1632).—Some 
years later, in 1603, Spanish Jesuit Pero F. Paez arrived in Ethiopia. A man of 
extraordinary ability, he mastered Ge r ez in one year. His “common sense, 
shrewdness and discretion" 1,8 appealed to all classes. He established a school in the 
monastery of Fremonat (near Aksum), to which both Ethiopian and Portuguese 
children were admitted, and were taught the Roman faith. The fame of Paez as a 
teacher soon reached the royal court. In April, 1604, he was received by the new 
king, Za Dengel (1603-1604). The king “both favourably and patiently" listened to 
“several Disputes ... about Controversies in Religion. .. . Mass was also said after 
the Roman manner, and a Sermon Preach’d; with which Zadenghel was so taken, 
that ... he resolv’d to submit himself to the Pope.’’ 119 

Za Dengel’s decision to join the Roman Catholic Church became clear to his 
subjects when he set forth an edict "That no Person should any longer obsen>e the 
Sabbath as a Holy day." 120 Letters followed from him to both Pope Clement VIII and 
King Philip 111 of Spain and Portugal, asking for artisans, soldiers, and more 
Jesuit fathers to instruct his subjects. 121 

The reaction in Ethiopia was fast and violent. Peter, the Abuna, released the 
people from their oath of allegiance to the king, and excommunicated Za Dengel. 
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Only once before had a king been excommunicated (for incest). A successful 
military revolt ended with the defeat and death of the king, only months later, in 
October of 1604, in spite of his being supported by about 200 Portuguese soldiers 
with firearms. 1 ” 

To Za Dengel’s reign belongs the Sawana Nafs ("Refuge of the Soul"), a letter 
written to the king by Newaya Masqal from the latter’s place of exile in Egypt. It is 
an attempt to convince the king to hold firm to the Alexandrian faith. In chapter 2 
the author tells the king that in yielding to the Jesuits and rejecting the Sabbath he 
has ignored both the law of the Creator and the canons of the apostles, Then, 
turning against the "innovators" who argue that the Jews crucified Jesus because 
He hroke the Sahbath, he quotes John 5:18, and concludes that if the charge of His 
breaking the Sahhath is enough to justify abolishing Sabbath observance now, 
then the belief in God asjesus’ Father should also be abandoned. Newaya Masqat's 
logic could be charged with ignoratio elenchi, but he is one more clear example of 
the deep concern for Sabbath observance shown so many times by Ethiopians. 

After some three years of a war of succession, the throne was finally made 
secure in the hands ofSusenyos( 1607-1632). The king "was an educated man and 
. . . was favourably impressed by the intelligence and learning of the Jesuit 
priests.” m He eased the restrictions against the Roman faith and permitted 
proselytizing. Letters were sent to the pope and to the king of Spain requesting 
assistance. 

By 1612 Susenyos had privately decided to become a Roman Catholic. There 
were several public disputes on the two natures of Christ, a key point of 
disagreement between the Alexandrian (monophvsite) and the Roman faith. The 
Jesuits won every time. Encouraged by these results, the king published an edict 
giving liberty to all his subjects to embrace Roman Catholicism. 114 

Ethiopian Metropolitan Simeon, several of the nobility, and many of the 
clergy decided to rebel. The rebels were defeated by Susenyos (1617), who in the 
year 1620 published another edict forbidding Sabbath observance as Jewish and 
repugnant to Christianity. An anonymous reply to this edict so incensed the king 
that, according to Ludolf, he "renew’d the Edict about the Sabbath, and 
commanded the Husbandmen to Plough and Sow upon that Day, adding as a 
Penalty upon the Offenders, for the first Fault the Forfeiture of a weav’d 
Vestment to the value of a Portugal Patack; for the second, Confiscation of Goods, 
and that the said Offence should not be prescribed to Seven years; a certain form 
usually inserted in their more severe Decrees." 117 Ludolf could not hide his 
admiration for the piety of the Ethiopians “since they were thus to be compell’d to 
the Neglect of the Sabbath by such Severe Laws, when we can hardly be induc’d by 
stricter Penalties to observe the Lord's-Day." '** 

To make sure that the decree would be obeyed, a general, accused of having 
refused to work on the Sabbath, was "beaten with rods, and publicly degraded," ,w 
and in trying to explain his position to the chief nobles and commanders of the 
army, Susenyos expressed his surprise at the accusation that he had changed the 
religion of the country. He had only reformed it. Christ, in fact, had two natures, 
he added. “In the next place he had abrogated the Observation of the Sabbath Day, became 
it became not Christians to observe the Jews Sabbath."'* 0 

The armed rebellion against the “Prophanation of the Sabbath," as it was 
called by some, spread. 1 ’ 1 But the king was able to defeat the rebels. Encouraged by 
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his victories, in 1622 he issued a proclamation to his subjects giving the reasons 
why he had abandoned the Alexandrian faith and accepted the Roman. He urged 
them to follow his example. But the rebellion continued 132 

Having received a reply from Paul V, Susenyos answered in a letter dated 
January 31, 1623, promising to obey him as universal pastor of the church, and 
asking for a Patriarch. 1 ” More Jesuits came in 1623. Then, in 1624 or 1625, 
Alphonse Mendez, the new Patriarch, arrived. He is described as “a brave and a 
bold man, but rigid, uncompromising, narrow-minded and intolerant.” 154 
Mendez "made Susenyos and his sons and officials and priests make a new 
confession of the Roman Faith in February 1626, and to swear solemnly by the 
Gospel an oath of obedience to His Holiness the Pope;” and he introduced 
sweeping changes. 1 ” Saturday became a day of fasting. 1 ” 

The changes so abruptly introduced soon began to turn the tide against the 
king, and he was confronted with a growing opposition to the religious civil war 
that was ruining the country. In response to argumentation by enemies of the 
Jesuits, King Susenyos finally yielded slightly. 137 An edict was published that 
permitted again the exercise of all the ancient ceremonies that were not 
repugnant to the faith. When Mendez protested, suggesting that a new edict be 
published with the help of one of the Jesuits, the king complied. But the new edict 
specified in article 2 "That the Festivals should be observ’d according to the 
ancient Computation of Time,” and in article 3 that whoever wanted to do so could 
fast on the fourth day of the week instead of on the Sabbath. 139 

After one more military victory against the rebels, Susenyos, pressed by his 
son Fasiladas and others to stop the carnage of his own subjects, proclaimed 
religious freedom in June, 1632. 159 Thus ended the most decided attempt to 
modify the religious faith of Ethiopia, the Sabbath included, since Christianity 
had entered the country in the fourth century a.d. 

Susenyos died a Roman Catholic in September of the same year. The new 
king, Fasiladas (1632-1667), ordered the Jesuits out of the country (1633), and 
then started “burning all the Catholic books he could find, and ... beheading and 
hanging every priest, whether Jesuit or Capuchin, and all who were associated 
with them.” 110 His son, Yohannes I (1667-1682), went even further by expelling all 
Roman Catholics from Ethiopia (1669). 111 

Ethiopia had now entered a new period of relative isolation. Sabbath 
observance (together with that of Sunday) has continued uninterrupted since the 
seventeenth century until today. 142 However, the quality of Sabbath observance is, 
by far, not uniform in all parts of the country. 143 

Summary and Conclusions 

Both the Sabbath and Sunday were observed in fourth-century Egypt. 
However, Sunday was the preferred day. Communion was administered in 
Alexandria (c. 385) only on these two days, and the Sabbath was never supposed to 
be a day of fasting, except on Easter Sabbath. Moreover, until c. 400 there were no 
public services in the Egyptian monasteries—except for Vespers and Nocturns— 
other than on the Sabbath and Sunday. 

It appears that during the first half of the fifth century, Christians in 
Alexandria stopped assembling together and celebrating the “sacred mysteries” 
on the Sabbath. However, the churches in the neighborhood of Alexandria and 
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elsewhere in Egypt participated in the “mysteries" on Sabbath evening. It is 
possible that the Alexandrian change of posture can be traced to the anti-Jewish 
outbreak under Archbishop Cyril (412-444) that resulted in the expulsion of the 
Jews from Alexandria. Christian-Jewish relations had been less than cordial in 
Alexandria at least since the second century a.d. 

The available documents also suggest that from approximately the year 500 
Egypt abandoned all semblance of Sabbath observance. 

Christianity entered the kingdom of Aksum in the fourth century. It is 
assumed that Sabbath and Sunday were from the outset observed as days of rest, 
following the practice of the church of Alexandria to which the church of the 
Aksumite kingdom was closely attached. Beginning, apparently, with the eleventh 
century, the Alexandrian See began exerting pressure on the Ethiopian Church to 
follow its example in abandoning Sabbath observance. By the second half of the 
thirteenth century, Ethiopia was well on her way toward following Alexandria. 

An increasingly strong pro-Sabbath reaction was championed by Eustathius 
and his followers beginning in the first half of the fourteenth century. It 
culminated with the full legal reinstatement of Sabbath as a day of rest (along with 
Sunday) by King Zara Yaqob during the first half of the fifteenth century, 

In the last quarter of the fifteenth century, the first Roman Catholic priests 
entered Ethiopia, In 1541 a force of 400 Portuguese soldiers arrived in answer to 
King Lebna Dengel’s desperate plea for help against the Moslem invaders. After 
victory, Bermudez first, then Oviedo a few years later, unsuccessfully exerted 
pressure on kings Claudius and Minas to submit to the Roman Church, and to 
abandon, among other beliefs and practices, the observance of the seventh-day 
Sabbath. 

Jesuit P. E. Paez was successful in attracting King Za Dengel to the Roman 
Catholic faith. This monarch issued an edict forbidding Sabbath observance 
(1604). After the king was killed in the ensuing revolt, Paez won over King 
Susenyos, who became a Roman Catholic. Susenyos issued harsh edicts 
commanding the people to work on the Sabbath and crushed almost all armed 
opposition. But after Paez’s death (1622), Patriarch Alphonso Mendez’s rigid, 
uncompromising ways strengthened the anti-Jesuit party. The king, after a final 
military victory, decreed complete religious freedom and abdicated. His son 
Fasiladas expelled the Jesuits. Later King Yohannes (1669) expelled all Roman 
Catholics from his kingdom. 

Since the seventeenth century, Ethiopia has kept, undisturbed, both Sabbath 
and Sunday, However, real Sabbath observance today, as far as the Coptic Church 
is concerned, is confined mostly to the rural areas in the northern provinces. 

NOTES 

1 Canons later approved by name—not quoted—as binding, in canon 2 of the Quinisexi Council in 692. Sotiaa 
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strict Copts, Houitwivndraw their water on Friday and all their cooking is done on the preparation dayjust as it was 
in the Old Testament time. Even though this does not appear in the Ethiopian Government Revised Constitution, 
Sabbath breakers are accused from time to time and are brought to the local chiefs where they receive their 
punishment for breaking the law of God." Then Heye mention* (op. n/. t pp. 66. 67) that he went a* part of a 
delegation that in March of 1968 interviewed the bishop of West Ethiopia, in Lekempd Regarding the position of the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church on the seventhly Sabbath, the Bishop “told us plainly that the Coptic Church ha* 
never given up Sabbath observance. He referred to Matthew 5:17-18 and said [hat the Decalogue is still 
binding."—Page 65. 

Hammerschmidl (op. cii., p 2) mentions an interview with Patriarch Blselyos, who told him that Sabbath is still 
“celebrated" today. But ne also points out that in Addis Ababa people work until J :00 p m on Sabbath, and that the 
activity in the market reaches its nigh point on Sabbath. On the other hand, in rural area* Sabbath is kept much more 
strictly. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Sabbath and Lord's Day 
During the M.iddle Ages 


Daniel Augsburger 


T HE early Middle Ages as a whole accepted without questioning the Lord s day 
of the great Church Fathers and their spiritualized interpretation of the 
Sabbath rest. This concept of the Lord's day was expressed clearly by Augustine 
(a.d. 350-431), who became the tutor of the medieval theologians. 

The Spiritual Interpretation of the Fathers and Early Medieval Period 

According to Augustine, the first day of the week is the glorious memorial of 
the resurrection of the Lord and His victory over evil* It celebrates the spiritual 
rest that He acquired for us* Man, therefore, must observe it, not by ceasing from 
work but by ceasing from sin, and live in a perpetual Sabbath* Augustine said, in a 
sermon on the Gospel of John: ‘'The Jews taking the observance of the Sabbath in 
a carnal sense, fancied that the Lord had, as it were, slept after the labor of framing 
the world, even to this day. . . , Now to our fathers of old there was ordained a 
sacrament of the Sabbath, which we Christians observe spiritually, in abstaining 
from every servile work, that is from every sin (for the Lord saith, 'Everyone that 
commiueth sin is the servant of sin*) and in having rest in our heart, that is spiritual 
tranquillity. And although in this life we strive after this rest, yet not until we have 
departed this life shall we attain to that perfect rest/' 1 

This was also the view of the Eastern Church, In his great exposition of the 
orthodox faith, John of Damascus (c , 675-c. 749j explained that the fourth 
commandment must be understood mystically by the spiritually minded: “Yea we 
shall celebrate the perfect rest of human nature, I mean the day after the 
resurrection, on which the Lord Jesus, the author of life and our Saviour, shall 
lead us into the heritage promised to those who serve God in the Spirit. . - * What 
belongs to us, therefore, who walk by the Spirit and not by the letter, is the 
complete abandonment of carnal things, the spiritual service and communion 
with God. . * . The Sabbath, moreover, is cessation of sin.” 2 

In Judeo-Christian controversies this spiritual understanding of the Sabbath 
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was a major argument of the Christians. Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), whose 
Etymologies remained the encyclopedia of knowledge of medieval man, appealed 
to that concept in his ContraJudaeos, which he wrote to try to win by persuasion the 
Jews whom the Visigoth kings, recently won over to Roman Orthodoxy, were 
attempting to convert by persecutions. In the second book of that work he stated 
that it could not be a sin to work on the Sabbath since God Himself is active in the 
universe every day of the week. Thus the keeping of the Sabbath must be spiritual: 
‘“Bear no burden on the Sabbath day.’ Hear the mystery of prophecy. He bears 
burdens on the Sabbath, whom the day of judgment will find with his 
transgression; he bears burdens on the Sabbath who, though he believes in Christ, 
does not cease from sin.’’ 3 

Among the Church Fathers the day of the Lord was also called the eighth day, 
the glorious day of the eternal rest of God. Originally that notion came from a 
blend of Gnostic speculation and neo-Pythagorean cosmology that emphasized 
the distinction between the seven spheres where the evil angels are kept and the 
eighth one where God dwells. As it was applied to Sunday, it signified reality and 
eternity in contrast with the seven days of the week, which were symbolic of time 
and illusion. In the West, the concept acquired a millenarist dimension in which 
the seventh day became typical of the last earthly millennium that precedes the 
eternal eighth day of bliss. 

The idea of the eighth day appealed greatly to Augustine, who was so fond of 
number symbolism. According to him, the eighth day typifies the heavenly rest 
prepared by God for His children, which he describes so glowingly in the last page 
of the City of God: “The seventh shall be our Sabbath, which shall be brought to a 
close, not hy an evening, but by the Lord’s Day as an eighth and eternal day, 
consecrated hy the resurrection of Christ, and prefiguring the eternal repose not 
only of the spirit, but also of the body. There we shall rest and see, see and love, 
love and praise." 3 Thus, the eighth day stands for a better rest. 

We must, therefore, not be surprised to find Gregory the Great (540-604), the 
first Western medieval theologian, saying that "seven days represent the present 
time, the eighth day designates life eternal, which the Lord revealed to us through 
the resurrection.” 3 

It is at that time also, especially in Judeo-Christian controversies, that 
Christian writers begin to claim that even in Scriptures the first day of the week is 
much holier than the seventh one. While the Sabbath was hallowed once, Sunday 
was hallowed repeatedly. Isidore of Seville, for instance, writes: “It is clear that 
(Sunday] was already very solemn in the Holy Scriptures. It is indeed the first day 
of the world, the day when the angels were created; the day when Christ was 
resurrected; the day when the Holy Spirit fell upon the apostles; the day when the 
manna was given for the first time in the wilderness. ... Is not the sabbath the 
seventh day which follows Sunday? It must be, therefore, on Sunday that manna 
fell for the first time. For the lews already then our Sunday was greater than 
Sabbath.’’* 

This statement of Isidore had a lasting influence on later writers. It was 
copied verbatim, as we shall see, by Bede, Rabanus Maurus, and Alcuin. The 
double justification of Sunday keeping by the historical fact of the resurrection of 
the Lord and by the Biblical evidence of the Sunday hallowings was used by most 
of the theologians who dealt with that problem later on. But one must not forget 
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that for Isidore of Seville, Sunday ranked low among church festivals. In his 
Etymologies he states that the first of all the Christian holidays is Easter. Then come 
Pentecost, the F.piphany, Palm Sunday, Maundy Thursday, and finally Sunday. 7 

Steps Toward Making Sunday a Rest Day 

To understand the development of the day of rest during the medieval 
period, we must not forget that in the early church, Sunday was not a day of total 
rest from physical labor. A strong effort was made to draw a sharp distinction 
between the wicked idleness of the Jewish day of rest and the spiritual delight of 
Sunday, In a sermon Augustine said, “You must keep the Sabbath spiritually, not 
in carnal idleness like the Jews. They want to have free time for their frivolities and 
their pleasures. It would be far better for the Jew to do something useful in his 
field than to spend time shouting in the stadium, And their wives would be better 
off spinning on the Sabbath than dancing shamelessly on their terraces.”'* 

It was only in the fourth century that Sunday celebration ceased being an 
early-morning festivity. Later on, when religious services began to be held in the 
middle of the morning, work stopped only at the time of the divine offices.' 
Jerome wrote that the nuns at Bethlehem went to church and resumed their 
sewing afterward. 10 The Benedictine rule stated clearly that all monks at Mount 
Cassino should be active on Sunday, preferably reading, but if they were unable to 
read, they should tend to manual activities. 11 

Mention should be also made regarding the reaction of Licinianus, bishop of 
Carthagena about 582, to what he heard from his friend Bishop Vincentius about 
the Letter from Heaven. This letter, as we shall see later, advocated a sabbatizing of 
Sunday with complete abstention from work on that day. Licinianus reminded his 
correspondent that under the new law there was no prohibition of labor on the day 
of the Lord. In fact, he added, if the faithful do not go to church on that day, it is 
far better for them to do something—gardening, spinning, hiking, or some other 
useful activity. 12 

There was so little thought of stopping work on Sunday that the Council of 
Orleans in 538 expressed grave concern about the fact that some encouraged 
idleness on the first day of the week. 15 At Rome at the end of the sixth century Pope 
Gregory the Great was greatly distressed because some “Jewishness” was seeping 
into the church. Some people advocated the prohibition of work, even necessary 
work, on Sunday. He had also heard that some went as far as forbidding any 
bathing. This appeared to Gregory as a return to legalism. He showed that one 
should distinguish between bathing for cleanliness and bathing for pleasure and 
lust. To stop working is meaningless, since true Sundaykeeping is rest from sin, a 
“sabbath" that is found in Christ alone. H 

During that period, Christians refused to see any identity between the Old 
Testament rest and Sunday because they associated the seventh day with idleness 
and foolishness while they looked upon Sunday as a day for worship and useful 
activities. Augustine proclaimed loudly that Sunday is not for the Jews: “The day 
of the Lord is not for the Jews, but because of the resurrection of the Lord, set 
apart for the Christians.” 16 For that reason the Christians saw no reason to draw 
from the prescriptions of the fourth commandment norms for the observation of 
Sunday. 16 That sharp distinction between the two days was vividly symbolized at 
Rome and in some other places by the fact that Saturday was a day of fasting and 
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Sunday a day of rejoicing, upon which it was utterly wrong to mourn. 17 

While the desire to distinguish Sabbath from Sunday was very strong, one 
must note, however, that in their legislation the Christian emperors had 
attempted to secure cessation of certain activities. They applied to Sunday, it 
appears, the traditional norm followed in the observation of pagan holidays: Licet 
quodpraetermissum noceret, "One may do what would cause harm if it were omitted." 
Thus rural labors that could be postponed, trials in court that had to do with the 
quest for gain, and entertainments were forbidden," 1 

in order to encourage public worship, the church also began soon to 
condemn certain types of labor, At the Council of Orleans, which had opposed 
Judaizing tendencies, the people were told not to plow, prune vines, erect fences, 
plant posts, et cetera, that “one may have leisure more easily to attend church and 
take part in prayers." 1(1 Although Pope Gregory had upheld a spiritual rest, he 
demanded that all secular activities should stop to allow the people to devote their 
time to prayer,^ This is the reason why he was so critical ofjanuarius, bishop of 
Cagliari, who used his Sundays for harvesting crops. 11 

Some went even further in sabbatizing the day of the Lord. As we have seen, 
the Council of Orleans refers to Christians who wanted to prohibit the 
preparation of food and the use of farm animals, and Gregory the Great knew 
some who reproved bathing on Sunday. The most curious witness of that 
tendency is the famous Letter from Heaven, to which allusion has already been 
made. It appeared first in Spain but enjoyed an immense success both in the West 
and in the East. In some places in the East it still enjoys credence today.“ 

The text of this letter to which Bishop Licinianus referred has not been 
preserved, and he mentions only prohibition of food preparation and walking. 
However, it is interesting to see what was included in later versions. 1 " The letter 
began with a preface telling the story of the document—how it was found at one of 
the most famous shrines of Christianity, at lerusalem or on the main altar of St. 

H 4F 

Peter at Rome, and how it was written not by an angel but by Christ Himself, with 
His own blood or with letters of gold. 

The letter itself demanded the strictest Sabbatarianism; “Do not sit in the 
forum on the Lord's day and judge idle matters or go hunting and gathering game 
on this day, Do not milk cattle on this day either, but rather be occupied with the 
poor. Do not send your oxen to work on this day, . , . You must not wash your 
clothes nor wash or cut your hair.... Truly I say to you, be very faithful in keeping 
the day of the Lord, not even gathering vegetables from your gardens on the day 
of the Lord.” 24 

According to the letter, the day should be consecrated to pious purposes, for 
going to church, for visiting the sick, for comforting the worried, and for making 
peace with others. It uttered a frightful curse against those who were irreverent in 
church: "I advise you by this letter that there must be no one in my churches, man 
or woman, who dares to talk and chit-chat, or to sit down or to go out during mass 
before the solemn rites are finished." 

Natural and supernatural disasters were threatened against the transgres¬ 
sors. To famines, locusts, and sicknesses were added such things as burning stones 
and poisonous flying snakes. Women who dare to work in the garden were warned 
that “I will send upon you winged snakes to beat and devour your breasts.” 

The epistle made much use of the Old Testament. It grounded the duty to 
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keep Sunday on the Sabbath commandment, and called for careful observation 

from sunset on Saturday night, "from the ninth hour of the sabbath until the first 
hour of the second day .”* 5 

This concept of the Lord’s day must have been shared by some of the Arian 
rulers, for the Visigoths suffered a telling defeat by the Romans in 543 because the 
attack was made on Sunday and the Goths would not fight.* 6 

The Saturday Sabbath in the Early Period 

There were Christians who kept the seventh day, probably along with the 
first day of the week. Gregory the Great writes in the epistle that has already been 
quoted: "It has been reported to me that men of a perverse spirit have spread 
among you some despicable doctrines that are completely opposed to our holy 
faith, teaching that all work must be interrupted on the Sabbath. Whom could I 
call them but preachers of the Antichrist? Is it not Antichrist who shall come and 
force all to keep Sabbath and Sunday?” !7 1 n the beginning of the seventh century, 
therefore, we have at Rome people who advocated total rest on the seventh dav, 
and it is interesting that the pope calls that day “Sahbath." 

Finding people at Rome who advocate keeping both Sabbath and Sunday 
should not be a great surprise, since we have witnesses to that practice in other 
parts of the Empire. In the Apostolic Constitutions {compiled in the later half of the 
fourth century), for instance, we are told: “But keep the Sabbath and the Lord's 
day festivals; because the former is the memorial of the creation and the latter of 
the resurrection. ... I, Peter, and I, Paul, have ordained: let the slaves work five 
days; but on the Sabbath day and the Lord’s day let them have leisure to go to 
church for instruction in piety: on the Sabbath in regard to the creation; on the 
Lord’s day in regard to the resurrection." 76 Gregory of Nyssa (c. 330-c. 395) 
explains: “With what eyes can you behold Sunday, if you desecrate the Sabbath? 
Don’t you know that these days are brethren? He who esteems the one, disregards 
also the other.” 19 John Cassian (c. 360-435) states concerning Egyptian monks that 
they “had no public assemblies on other days, besides in the morning and at 
evening, except on the Sabbath or on the Lord’s day, when they met at the third 
hour to celebrate the communion.” 10 

Augustine noted a great flexibility toward worship requirements: "In some 
places the communion takes place daily, in some only on the Sabbath and the 
Lord's day, and in some only on the Lord’s day.” 11 The tension concerning the 
keeping of both Sabbath and Sunday is reflected in a homily given at a Sabbath 
meeting, but opposing Sabbatarian idleness and proclaiming the superiority of 
Sunday over the seventh day. 1 * It is that variety of uses that Socrates Scholasticus 
(died 445) describes in his Ecclesiastical History: "Although almost all churches 
throughout the world celebrate the sacred mysteries on the Sabbath of every 
week, yet the Christians of Alexandria and at Rome on account of some ancient 
traditions have ceased to do this." 11 

The Sabbath in the Celtic Church 

Certain scholars have assumed that the Celtic Church kept the seventh day of 
the week. 14 A study of the available evidence shows first that for the Irish, the 
Sabbath was distinct from the Lord’s day. According to Columba’s biographer 
Adomnan (late seventh century), the saint said on his deathbed: “Truly this day is 
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for me a Sabbath, because it is my last day of this present laborious life. In it after 
my toilsome labours I keep Sabbath; and at midnight of this following venerated 
Lord’s Day, in the language of the Scriptures I shall go the way of the fathers." M In 
the same work we are told that it was the custom in Ireland to go to church and 
celebrate mass on the Lord’s day: ‘‘[Columba] obeyed their command and on the 
Lord’s Day according to custom he entered the church, along with them, after the 
reading of the gospel.... While the rites of the Mass were being celebrated on the 
Lord’s Day according to the custom.” ,6 Columba’s Rules for his monks (early 
seventh century) contain references only for a Lord’s day public worship. 

The Sabbath seems to have received some special recognition. In Columba’s 
directions for the choir office, the singing of more psalms was ordained for the 
nights of Sabbath and Sunday than for the other nights of the week. "On the most 
holy nights, namely on those of the Lord’s Day or the Sabbath, three times the 
same number is performed at morning, that is, with thrice ten and six psalms.”” 
St. David’s followers “from the eve of the Sabbath until the light shines in the first 
hour after the break of the Sabbath, employ themselves in watchings, prayers and 
genuflexions, except one hour after morning service on the Sabbath.” ie These 
special vigils remind us of the practices commanded by John Cassian.’ 9 The 
monks' diet was improved on Sabbath and Sunday. On those days they could add a 
little cheese boiled in water to their slim fare.* 0 

Some texts may well indicate some recognition of the seventh day also. The 
ancient law Senchus Mor states that "every seventh day of the year” was to be 
devoted to the service of the Lord.* 1 In a letter attributed to Columba but whose 
real authorship is unkown we find a passage that might indicate a spiritualized 
Sabbathkeeping. "We are bidden to work on six days but on the seventh day which 
is the Sabbath, we are restrained from every servile labour. Now by the number six 
the completeness of our work is meant, since it was in six days that the Lord made 
heaven and earth. Yet on the Sabbath we are forbidden to labour at any servile 
work, that is sin, since he who commits sin is a slave to sin, so that, when in this 
present age we have completely fulfilled our works, not hardening our hearts, we 
may deserve to reach that true rest."” 

It is not clear whether the Lord’s day was kept in the early Celtic Church in a 
Sabbatized way, that is, according to the Old Testament laws. In the Life of Patrick 
by Muirchu, we are told that St. Patrick, resting on the Lord’s day, heard pagan 
laborers building earthworks nearby. The saint forbade them to work on the 
Lord’s day, In another passage of the same work it is said that "it was [Patrick's] 
custome not to travel between vespers of the Lord’s night and the dawn of the 
second day of the week.’’” In Admonan’s Life of Columba , however, we find that 
saint helping wayfarers to be ferried across the strait and to be received at Iona on 
a Sunday. He also refers to a monk fishing on a Sunday with other men.” W’e find 
in that Life no threat against violators of Sunday rules, similar to those that abound 
in later documents. 


The “Judaizmg Cnue” 

This attitude toward the Sabbath and to the Sabbatizing of Sunday must be 
considered in the broader setting of a strong current of interest in, and reverence 
for, Judaism and the Old Testament, which Marcel Simon calls "the judaizing 
craze.’’” It had very deep and ancient roots, and its powerful attraction was felt 
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particularly strongly by the Christians of Syria. John Chrysostom delivered eight 
homilies at Antioch in 386 and 387, probably to warn the faithful against the 
allurements of the synagogue. He was moved to action by the large number of 
Christians who had no intention of leaving the church but who attended Jewish 
services not only as observers hut as enthusiastic participants/ 6 The great orator 
was especially exercised because the great Jewish holidays were imminent and he 
knew that Christians would find their way en masse to the synagogue. Many went 
there because they believed that the Jewish ceremonies were solemn and holy.' 17 In 
fact, another Church Father, Jerome, talks about Christians who thought that 
those rituals were holier than those of the Christians/* 

The same current reappeared later in some parts of the West, where we hnd 
nuclei of Christians isolated in time and space who wanted to keep the gospel and 
observe Jewish precepts at the same time. Many of them lived in the Visigothic 
realm. Isidore of Seville speaks of many who are neither truly Jews nor truly 
Christians/ 9 Another document informs us that late in the seventh century in 
Septimania there was a disquieting amount of “judaizing.” 50 The Visigothic rulers 
were led to enact the death penalty for Christians w ho practiced Jewish rituals. 51 
This must not have been enforced successfully, since Pope Hadrian I in 794 w rote 
a letter to the Spanish bishops to complain that nothing was heing done about 
Christians who fraternized with Jews in pleasures and beliefs/* Christian authors 
often speak of Christians partaking in Jewish Sabbath banquets/ 1 The popularity 
of Judaism may have been because many Christians were convinced that the Jews 
preached far hetter than the priests/ 4 

The same situation is reported elsewhere. The anonymous author of a 
commentary on Deuteronomy from the middle of the eighth century knew 
Christians who held to the gospel and to the Jewish precepts/ 5 Rabanus Maurus 
(776-856), the great abbot of Fulda, mentions "Jews and Judaizers in our time," 56 a 
group to which Fulbert of Chartres (c. 960-1028) also referred in his sermons/ 7 
The words “Judaizer” and “Judaizing” were used, it is true, very loosely—some¬ 
times for very minor deviations from orthodoxy. While recognizing this fact, B, 
Blumenkranz, one of the leading authorities in this domain, concludes his study of 
Judaizing currents by saying, “In a conscious, determined way, Christians 
accepted Jewish practices, influenced as they were either by the reading of the Old 
Testament alone, or by real contact with Jews, above all in observing the Sabbath 
rest or in accepting some of the food precepts.” 5 " 

According to the thirteenth canon of the Council of Frioul in Northern Italy 
held in 796 or 797 there were farmers who kept the Sabbath/ 9 The fact that the 
recently converted Bulgarians wrote Pope Nicholas I to ask whether they should 
stop their work on the Sabbath indicates that the Sabbath rest was still a live matter 
in that region in the tenth century/ 0 A council at the end of the ninth century 
urged the people to keep Sunday rather than Sabbath and drew stern measures 
against Judaizing/ 1 The very frequent repetition of the anti-Sabbath canon of 
Laodicea in medieval councils shows the persistence of Sabbatizing/ 2 

The anti-Sabbath attitude of the Western Church was an important factor in 
the Great Schism of 1054/ 3 The Easterners were very critical of the Western 
practice of fasting on Saturday because it contravened the canons of so many 
councils. The Westerners felt that the word of the pope should be sufficient to 
settle that matter and demanded the prompt submission of the Byzantines. 64 The 
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quarrel embittered itself as the Catholics accused the Christians of Constantinople 
of Judaizing with the Jews and Christianizing with the Christians, while genuine 
believers should look upon the Jews and their Sabbath with execration. “The 
Easterners, Cardinal Humbert wrote, “chose to observe the Sabbath with the 
Jews.”* 5 After the schism, the patriarch of Constantinople, Michael Cerularius, 
wrote the patriarch of Antioch an account of the tragic event and said, "For we are 
commanded also to honor the Sabbath equally with the Lord’s day and to keep it 
and not to work on it.’’“ 

The desire to have a Sabbath-type holiday was also affected by the 
ever-increasing use of the Old Testament by the church itself in its liturgy and 
laws. It was easy to draw analogies between the Aaronic priesthood anti the 
Catholic hierarchy, the Paschal lamb and the sacrifice of the mass, the Passover 
and Christian Easier. In Gaul and in Spain the Old Testament became a creative 
pattern for Christian ritual. 1 ” The influence was not always as obvious as with 
regard to the Paschal lamb, which was blessed by the priest on Easter Day and 
eaten at dinner immediately after, but it was reflected in countless usages, as 
Chydenius has shown in his book Medieval Institutions and the Old Testament 

This popularity of the Old Testament made it the model, as well, for courtly 
ceremonials, especially in Carolingian times. Inasmuch as the Christian rulers 
were considered to be the proper successors and imitators of the Old Testament 
kings, it hecame customary for the popes, for instance, to address the Carolingian 
kings as “Novus David.” M Thus hoth church and state exalted the use of the Old 
Testament.’" 

The Decalogue as a Basis for Sunday Observance by the Barbarians 

I he decline of learning that accompanied the victory of the barbarians led to 
a greater reliance upon the Mosaic law in general. As the new conquerors 
developed their own legislation they attempted to include the Biblical ideals, 
rather than Roman law, in their codes. "The further a law removes itself from 
Roman law," writes Verdam, "the more it seeks support in Mosaic law, at least in so 
far as Christianized peoples are concerned." 71 This was true until the revival of 
Roman law in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

With that great influence of the Old Testament pattern it comes as no 
surprise that the church turned to the Decalogue in its efforts to secure the 
observance of Sunday by the barbarians. Asking the new converts to keep a special 
day for worship was not an easy endeavor. Even in an ancient Christian center 
such as Arles in the sixth century, if we believe the sermons of Caesarius of Arles, 
Sundaykeeping left much to be desired. He describes the people who leave before 
mass is finished; he talks of others who still rest on Thursday in honor of 
Jupiter, but would do any work on the day of the Lord. 7 * Late in the sixth century 
in Spain, Martin of Braga also contrasted the zeal of the pagans for the day of 
Jupiter with the carelessness of the Christians. 1 * 

Although references to Sunday keeping by the barbarians are very scanty, one 
can see that church attendance must have been extremely sparse by the exiguity of 
the places of worship and the repeated laments of ecclesiastical writers about the 
inattention, the noise, and the constant babbling during mass. 74 As Chelini points 
out, the laymen were hardly to blame: “Spectators of a drama in which they have 
no role, witnesses of a banquet of which they are not guests, their interest wears off 
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quickly." 75 There was practically no participation of the people. They could 
hardly follow the service since it was held in a foreign tongue and even the practice 
of bringing offerings had been lost. Very few people took communion. Bonifacius 
advised them to participate “per tempora” (from time to time). 76 Egbert in 
England noted the difference between the Eastern Church, where everyone had 
to commune on Sunday underpenalty of excommunication, and the church in the 
West, where no effort was made to enforce participation. 77 

To enforce Sundaykeeping among the barbarians, the church used different 
methods. It enacted ecclesiastical legislation derived from the Mosaic laws, 
enlisted state support of its efforts, and even appealed to the superstition and 
credulity of the flock. It is interesting to note that as a result there developed 
gradually a new perspective that emphasized outward interruption of physical 
activities rather than the primitive spiritual rest from sin. The major Sabhath 
development during the Middle Ages is that the sharp distinction between the 
Sabbath and Lord’s day faded away, and Sunday became the Christian Sahhath to 
be kept according to the fourth commandment. 78 

The connection between Sundaykeeping and the Decalogue rest was clearly 
established at the Second Council of Macon in 585, which justified by the Old 
Testament a strong call for complete ceasing of work on the Lord’s day. In the 
canons of that council, Sunday was exalted as the day when the Lord freed us from 
all sins, as the eternal day of rest foreshadowed by the rest of the seventh day of the 
law and the prophets. For that reason, Christians should interrupt all their 
activities and spend the day in prayer and tears at the nearest church. 78 

A few years later the prohibition of work was extended to all, Christians and 
non-Christians. At the Council of Narbonne (589) it was decided that “all, whether 
child or slave, Goth or Roman or Syrian or Greek or Jew, must cease from all work 
on the Day of the Lord." Only one exception was contemplated: an emergency 
trip that required the hitching of the oxen; but otherwise, anyone caught 
transgressing the law would be punished—the freeborn by a fine of six solidi, the 
slave by one hundred blows. 80 Thus Sundaybreaking became a punishable 
offense. 

It is interesting to note that civil support for the Sabbatarian Sunday came 
quickly. The canons of the Council of Macon were upheld by an edict of King 
Gunthram (Nov. 10, 585), which stated clearly that those who did not heed the 
priestly exhortations would have to face the severity of the judges. 81 The decisions 
of Narbonne were soon backed by a law of Childebert II that also prohibited any 
Sunday work under threat of heavy fines. 87 

Along with these ecclesiastical and civil efforts to enforce Sunday observance, 
we must not forget the effect upon the barbarian tribes of the tales of miraculous 
punishments for transgression of Sunday rest. Many of those stories were already 
recorded by Gregory of Tours (540-594). He tells us, for instance, that in 
Limousin a large group of people working in the fields on Sunday were consumed 
by fire. 83 There was also a man who insolently started to plow on Sunday but whose 
hands were set solidly to the handle of the plow when he touched it to make an 
adjustment. 84 Another man who neither respected nor feared the day of the 
Resurrection went to a grain mill. After grinding his wheat, he tried to take his 
hand off the handle of the mill but found that his hand was stuck to it. 85 And the 
same punishment came to that same man again the following year. Similar 
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misfortunes fell on one who tried to set up a post, to a woman who was putting 
bread in the oven, even to a girl who was combing her hair.** 

Some were crippled in the attempt to break Sunday, Gregory of Tours tells 
us. The fingers of a worker who was making a key contracted together and never 
opened again.'” The limbs of a woman who was baking bread after sunset on 
Saturday night withered away. At Bourges there was someone whose hands 
became completely deformed because he had tried to fence his field on Sunday.*" 
Even emergencies failed to protect the transgressors. A man of Bourges who 
feared that rain would spoil his hay went to load it on his cart, but he felt hre 
burning his leg. After returning home, he tried to resume his labor after mass, 
only to feel his eyes hit by sharp thorns. 88 It is by such tales that the sanctity of 
Sunday was impressed upon the common people. 

Sunday keeping Casuistry and Extreme Sabbatarianism 

In the following centuries there developed an ever-increasing casuistry 
concerning Sundaykeeping. The prohibitions became more and more encom¬ 
passing. The acts that were prohibited and those that were allowed were defined 
with greater and greater detail. The trend was greatly accelerated by the 
generalization of private confession, which led to the use of penitential books in 
which sins and penances were carefully catalogued. 88 

By now Sunday had become an institution in its own right, a duty required 
from all, since transgression would bring the danger of divine punishment 
individually and collectively. Indeed, Sunday legislation took an increasingly 
important place in the statutes of the barbarian states. The right of all persons to 
have Sunday rest was solemnly affirmed and supported by severe punishments 
for those who interfered with it. Even the tasks required from the serfs had to stop 
on that day. Feudal lords could not require them to work in their fields or to use 
their animals for the cartage of goods." As for the freemen who persistently 
transgressed Sunday, in some places they eventually lost their freedom and 
became serfs, for as the Bavarian Laws (744) state: "Let him lose his freedom and 
become a servant, since he did not want to be free on the holy day.” 81 

The appeal to the Sabbath commandment of the Decalogue became more 
and more definite. In the Laws of the Alrmani (725), we are told that abstention from 
physical labor is commanded by human and divine law.” In the Bavarian Laws the 
proper way of keeping the first day of the week was, for the first time perhaps, 
derived directly from the Decalogue. One must not harvest on Sunday nor travel 
by chariot or by boat, they declare, because the Lord has said, "You shall not do 
any work, you or your manservant or your maidservant, or your ox, or your 
donkey or any of those under your command.” 84 At the Roman Council of 826, 
over which Pope Eugene II presided, it was agreed that it is important to secure 
Sunday rest through great threats lest the people, forgetting the word of God, 
might engage in secular activities, since God made the heavens and the earth and 
all that therein is. M 

The Letter from Heaven enjoyed an immense influence at that time and was 
circulated widely. New and more striking stories of heavenly punishments for 
Sunday breakers were told. Lists of Sunday hallowings showing the glory of 
Sunday grew longer and longer, not now to persuade the Jews, but to instill in 
Christians the duty to rest on that day. Pirmin, the founder of the monastery of 
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Reichenau, saw Sunday in all the great events of salvation history: “The day of the 
Lord was created first. It was then that darkness was dispelled and light shone. On 
that day the elements of the world and the angels were created. The people of 
Israel left Egypt on Sunday as if it had gone through a baptism through the Red 
Sea. On the same day the manna, the food from heaven, was given for the first 
time. It is concerning that day that the prophet exclaims, This is the day that the 
Lord has made, let us rejoice in it.’ It is also on that day that Christ was raised from 
the dead; that the Holy Spirit came from heaven upon the apostles. It is called 
therefore Day of the Lord that we might abstain from earthly activities and the 
indecencies of the world, devoting ourselves to the divine offices ,”* 6 

The extreme limit of Sabbatarianism was reached, perhaps, in Ireland, 
where, as we have seen, there was a long tradition of veneration for the Mosaic 
teachings. A feeling of the unique importance of Sunday observance among the 
Irish is reflected in the list of the four laws of the Irish in the Felire of Oengus 
(eighth century), where the rule of the Lord's day is included with Patrick’s rule 
not to kill clerics, Adaman's rule not to slay women, and Daire’s rule not to steal 
oxen . 97 It is also interesting to observe that the Liber ex Lege Moysi, a collection of 
Mosaic commands, which may be dated perhaps as early as the seventh century, 
includes several passages on the importance and manner of Sabbathkeeping. yH In 
Ireland we find also an extraordinary number of accounts of miraculous 
punishments of Sundaybreakers." 

No document expresses better the Irish Sabbatarian ideal than the Cain 
Domnaig , or Law of Sunday, where are found together a Letter from Christ on 
Sundaykeeping, a group of miraculous punishments against the contemptors of 
the day of rest, and the Cain Domnaig itself, a Sunday legislation . m The opening of 
the Letter from Jesus sets the tone. It is the dramatic account of the sending of the 
letter, an event that caused the whole earth to tremble from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. Stones and trees were thrown up into the air, and the tomb of Peter was 
opened at that time. Obviously the author wanted the reader to place that event on 
the same rank as the Resurrection, For him “whatsoever plague and trouble has 
coine into the world, it is through the transgression of Sunday that it has come,” 101 

With such a beginning we must not be surprised by the supernatural woes 
that, according to the letter, befall Sundaybreakers. In the East, monstrous 
bruchae , whose hair is made of pins of iron, have been known to go out into the 
vineyards, cut the branches, and roll over the fruit. Iron-winged locusts eat 
through the wheat they encounter. If that example is not enough, it is added that 
tears of blood wilt fill the eyes of those who have forced others to desecrate the holy 
day. What the supernatural animals have left will be destroyed by terrible 
tempests, hailstorms, and flying serpents. Pagan invaders will come and enslave 
the wretched sinners and offer them as sacrifices to their gods. 

The day must be kept holy not only because it is commanded by Jesus Christ 
but also for all the wonderful things that have happened on it. Then in the Irish 
Letter from Heaven comes the longest list of Sunday hallowings found anywhere: 
the beginning of Creation, the resting of the ark on Mount Ararat, the appearance 
of the rainbow after the Flood, the crossing of the Red Sea, the gift of the manna, 
the conception of Jesus in the womb of Mary, the birth of Jesus, the adoration of 
the Magi, the baptism of Jesus, the feeding of the multitude, the Transfiguration, 
the triumphal entry, the victory of Christ at the Temptation, the first teaching of 
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Jesus in the Temple, the changing of water into wine, John’s vision that is recorded 
in the book of Revelation, the Resurrection, and Pentecost. Sunday wonders have 
not ceased, for the day of judgment and the renewal of all things will come on 
Sunday. 

The list of prohibited activities reminds the reader of the detailed Jewish 
Sabbath regulations. "This is what I forbid," saith the Lord. "On Sunday there 
shall be no dispute, or lawsuit, or assembly, or strife, or bargain, or horse-driving, 
or sweeping the floor of a house, or shaving, or washing, or bathing, or washing 
clothes, or grinding in mill or quern, or cooking, or churning, or yarn-weaving, or 
adultery, or journeying hy anyone beyond the border of his own territory, or 
racing, or shooting with spear or arrow, or riding on horse or ass, or boiling food, 
or swimming, or horse-riding, or splitting firewood, or [going on a boat] coracle 
on water, or anything involving wrong." 1 " 11 

Very severe punishments are threatened against Sundaybreakers by the 
author of the letter, usually heavy lines, with the loss of the animal or the serf 
involved on the occasion, or the destruction of the tool used for the transgression. 
A few dispensations are given: fleeing before pagans, warning the people of the 
coming of raiders, going to the help of someone—but on the condition of not 
returning before the end of Sunday. It is lawful to seek someone to give 
Communion, but not to baptize. Animals can be helped, fires fought, cattle 
protected f ront the wolves, crops saved from plunder, and of course, the sick may 
be assisted.'" 1 

However, the Sabbatarian trend was not welcome everywhere. The Council 

H 

of l.es Estinnes (c. 743) took a strong stand against a Jewish understanding of 
Sunday: "We who are Christians must not observe the Sabbath according to the 
letter. Christians must observe the Sabbath in this manner: by abstaining from 
dishonesty, fraud, perjuries, blasphemies, and all illicit things." llH The same 
attitude appeared at the Council of Cloveshore (747), where the cultic significance 
of the holy day was emphasized. I0!1 

That latent theological conflict may also have been at the root of the very 
hostile reception given at that time by the leaders of the Franks to the preaching of 
the Letter from Heaven. In the Admonitio generalis (789), the letter is called "worst and 
most false,” not to be believed or read but to be burned, lest by such writings the 
people might be led into error. 10 * It was condemned also at a synod at Rome in 
745. 107 

Civil Enforcement of the Sabbatarian Sunday 

The Carolingian rulers were, just the same, zealous defenders of Sunday¬ 
keeping. Pepin the Short, Charlemagne, and their successors attempted to 
enforce Sunday rest. Strangely, the Admonitio generalis, which condemned the 
Letter from Heaven, may well mark the triumph of the Sabbatarian Sunday. In that 
document we find detailed instructions given in chapter 81: “We order, what the 
Lord has also prescribed in his law, that no physical work be performed on the day 
of the Lord as my father of good memory prescribed in his synodal edicts, that is, 
that men should not work in the fields, that they should not cultivate the 
vineyards, or plow in the fields, or harvest the grain or make hay, or erect fences, 
or clear forest lands or fell trees. They must not break stones on roads, build 
houses or do garden work. Only three uses of the wagons are permissible on 
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Sunday: to drive to war, to fetch foodstuff or take a body to the cemetery in an 
emergency.... Women shall not do their weaving either or cut garments, or sew or 
embroider. It is not allowed for them to card wool, or beat hemp or wash garments 
publicly or shear sheep, so that the honor and the rest of the Day of the Lord may 
be preserved in every way. Let all go to church for the mystery of the masses and 
let them praise God for all his blessings on that day.” 108 

The missi dominici, Charlemagne’s representatives, were instructed to pay 
close attention to the manner in which Sunday was kept everywhere they went, 1 ” 
and the effort only increased during the dark years toward the end of his reign. In 
813, for instance, the prohibition of servile labor was repeated at the five 
reforming synods of Arles, Reims, Mainz, Chalon sur Saone, and Tours. The 
holding of public markets on that day was especially decried because so many 
people loafed through them rather than going to church." u 

The same zeal toward stopping all servile work on Sunday was manifested by 
the newly converted rulers. When King Stephan of Hungary attempted to 
Christianize his realm in 1016, he issued Sunday edicts, “I fa priest, ora nobleman, 
or anyone else finds one working on Sunday, let him drive him away from his 
work. If that man works with oxen, [the official] may lake the ox and give it to the 
people for food. If he works with a horse, let the horse be confiscated, which the 
owner may redeem with an ox, that shall be also given to the people for food. If he 
works with tools, let those and the garments be confiscated, which he may redeem 
with his skin [a flogging].” 111 Harsh Sunday legislation was also enacted by King 
Knud (died 1035) in Denmark, where Christianity had now triumphed. 

Sunday as the Christian Substitute for the Sabbath 

From a theological standpoint, it is interesting to compare a few passages on 
the Sabbath from the Carolingian period: chapter 51 in the Education of the Clergy 
(819) by Rabanus Maurus, the learned abbot of Fulda; canon 50 of the Synod of 
Paris (829); Theodulf of Orleans’ Capitula; and chapter 26 of the Capitula of 
Rudolf of Bourges, which reveals clearly Theodulf s influence. 1,5 This will help us 
to evaluate some of the changes that took place between Isidore’s time and that of 
Rabanus. 

All these writings ground the origin of Sunday in the resurrection of Christ; 
all justify its keeping by the tradition or the custom of the apostles, although the 
canon of the Parisian synod reveals some doubt concerning this by saying "ut 
creditur ” ("as generally believed”), and by adding, "but very certainly by the 
authority of the church.” All four documents bolster the claims of Sunday 
sacredness by references to essentially the same Sunday hallowings (the creation 
of light, the resurrection of Christ, the coming of the Holy Spirit, and the gift of 
the manna). All four urge cessation from secular activities, and they insist on the 
superiority of the Christian institution over the Jewish one, Although the 
references to Sunday hallowings are taken from Isidore, the urging to stop secular 
activities on that day is new. Of special interest is that for the first lime we begin to 
sense a clear consciousness of a substitution of Sunday for Sabbath—a change 
justified by the authority of tradition rather than scriptural command. 

Beyond these essential agreements, we discover some interesting differences 
of emphasis. The passage in Rabanus, copied verbatim from Isidore, presents the 
main ideas of the patristic Sundaykeeping, the importance of spiritual rest, the 
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glory of the first day that is also the eighth day, and the radical difference between 
the sinful idleness of the Jews and the festal spirit of the Christian day. 

The canon of the Synod of Paris is preoccupied with the general desecration 
of the Lord’s day. It is clearly a pastoral utterance that uses both religion and 
superstition, containing especially numerous stories of miraculous punishments 
of Sunday desecrators. It appeals to all priests, rulers, and lay people to show 
reverence for the Lord’s day. 

We find a strong Sabbatizing spirit in the passages of Theodulf of Orleans 
and Rudolf of Bourges. Theodulf provides for some travel or navigation on the 
Lord’s day if it does not interfere with church attendance. Rudolf expands that to 
a long list of twenty-five specific Sabbath activities on the farm or in the home that 
are totally prohibited on Sunday. Both authors emphasize that the day must be 
spent in holy activities with family and friends. 

The ecclesiastical origin of Sunday is unequivocally stated by Henry of 
Auxerre (died c. 880): "The Sabbath day was held very sacred and solemn indeed 
by the ancient ritual; all work stopped and all devoted themselves to prayer and to 
meals. That observation has been transferred most fittingly by Christian custom to 
Sunday because of reverence for the resurrection of the Lord." 115 

Sunset-to-Sunset Celebration of Sunday 

During the Carolingian period there was also a strong effort to enforce a 
sunset-to-sunset keeping of Sunday. The Synod of Frioul (796 or 797), presided 
over by the patriarch of Aquileia, the friend and the theological adviser of 
Charlemagne, specified in canon 13 that the Lord’s day began at nightfall. 114 At the 
Synod of Rouen, held in the middle of the ninth century, it was stated very clearly 
that holy days had to be celebrated from evening until evening." 5 Practically the 
same wording is found in the famous Sermo Synodalis, about whose authorship 
there is much debate but which appears to date from the middle of the ninth 
century: "Let the priest teach that Sundays and other holidays must be celebrated 
from evening until evening.’’" 6 In the homily of Rabanus Maurus already cited, we 
read, “Let us keep the Day of the Lord and let us hallow it, as the lawgiver formerly 
commanded of the Sabbath day: ‘From evening unto evening shall ye keep the 
Sabbath.’ Let us therefore be careful that our rest shall not be vain, but from 
Sabbath evening unto Sunday evening let us stay away from our work in the fields 
and from all business and let us devote ourselves to divine worship."" 1 

It is to that practice of Saturday vespers that we owe a beautiful Christian 
hymn, Hymn for Saturday Vespers, by Peter Abelard, the famous scholastic doctor: 

O what their joy and their glory must be. 

Those endless Sabbaths the blessed ones see! 

Crown for the valiant; to weary ones rest; 

God shall be all, and in all ever blest. 

What are the Monarch, his court, and his throne? 

What are the peace and the joy that they own? 

Tell us, ye blest ones, that in it have share. 

If what ye feel ye can fully declare. 
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Truly “Jerusalem" name we that shore, 

“Vision of peace," that brings joy evermore! 

Wish and fulfillment can severed be ne'er, 

Nor the thing prayed for come short of the prayer* 

We, where no trouble distraction can bring, 

Safely the anthems of Zion shall sing; 

While for thy grace, Lord, their voices of praise 
Thy blessed people shall evermore raise. 

There dawns no Sabbath, no Sabbath is o'er, 

Those Sabbathkeepers have one and no more; 

One and unending is that triumph song 
Which to the angels and us shall belong* 

Now in the meanwhile, with hearts raised on high, 
We for that country must yearn and must sigh. 
Seeking Jerusalem, dear native land, 

Through our long exile on Babylon's strand. 

Low before Him with our praises we fall, 

Of whom, and in whom, and through whom are all; 
Of whom, the Father; and through whom, the Son; 
In whom, the Spirit, with these ever One* 


Sunday an Ecclesiastical Institution 

By the twelfth century, Sunday had become quite fully the church substitute 
for the seventh day* The rest began at sunset and lasted until the next sunset* All 
secular work was strictly prohibited under stern ecclesiastical and civil penalties, 
for nothing except very stringent necessity was allowed to interfere with church 
attendance (though dispensations could be granted by ecclesiastical authority). 
This concept of Sunday keeping was spelled out clearly hy the great decretalists. In 
his collection of 1234, Gregory IX, for instance, collated a decree from the Synod 
of Mayence from the early part of the ninth century and a letter from Pope 
Alexander III to the Archbishop of Trondheim in Norway teaching how Sunday 
must be kept. Although those were local documents, they acquired a much greater 
authority when they were included in a major canonic collection. 

The lines that follow from the canon law summarize the final stage of 
Sundaykeeping in the Middle Ages; "We command that all Sundays must be 
observed with the greatest veneration from sunset until sunset and that all must 
abstain from any unlawful work* * *, Although the seventh day has been devoted in 
a very special way to human rest by the pages of the Old and the New Testaments 
and the church has commanded to observe it and the days devoted to the Supreme 
Majesty as well as the birthdays of the holy martyrs by refraining from all secular 
work, we to whom has been entrusted the rule of the church by the ruler of all 
must make for the faithful a fair application to those things which necessity 
requires. Thus, the Apostolic See comes with its usual mercy to the relief of those 
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who do not look for an excuse for servile works, that is to say, sinful works, but for 
the possibility to provide the necessities of food and garment. Knowing by the 
reports of many that your region does not abound in fruits and that the sea which 
traditionally provided your people with much of their food has been less generous 
than usual, by Peter’s and our own authority we grant that except on the great 
feasts of the years, your parishioners may devote themselves to fishing on Sundays 
or other holidays, when the herrings come toward the land because of the urgent 
necessity of the catch of those fish. This is granted, however, with the requirement 
that a fair portion of the catch be given to nearby churches and to the poor of the 
Lord.”"" 

The theology of the medieval Christian Sunday received its final elaboration 
in the works of the great scholastic theologians of the thirteenth century. The 
change from the seventh to the first day was authorized by making the Sabbath a 
Jewish ceremony and the fourth commandment a ceremonial law. This, however, 
raised the problem of a ceremonial command in the midst of the moral law. It was 
Alexander of Hales (died 1245) who attempted to solve that problem by finding 
the common ground of Sabbath and Sunday in natural law. Although man should 
be free for communion with God at all times (since he is His creature), this is 
impossible because of temporal necessities. Thus God claims a specific amount of 
time. God in the law of Sinai appointed the seventh day, and the church chose the 
day of the Lord’s resurrection. The command to rest is a command of nature, 
hence a moral command that all Christians must obey, while the seventh day was a 
Jewish and a ceremonial law that is no longer binding upon Christians. 119 

This new approach to the fourth commandment reflects a deep change in 
Christian thought that marks what has been called the second feudal age. 
Through the Crusades, the increase of trade, the discovery of Aristotle, and the 
study of Roman law spurred by the long struggle between papacy and empire, the 
horizon of medieval man was greatly broadened. A new approach to knowledge 
was developed, based on trust in the rational capacity of man to discover the 
secrets of the universe. The world is a world of order, ruled by secondary natural 
cause, ordained by the great first cause, God. This order is the lex aetema that can 
be discovered in all branches of learning. Through reason pagans, Moslems, and 
Christians can equally well discover that divine order in the moral makeup of man. 
It is that natural law that provides the foundation for all moral systems, all judicial 
codes, all social institutions. That natural law is the essence of the Decalogue, and 
therefore, of the Sabbath commandment. 1 *' Sunday is the practical application, 
the positive Christian interpretation, of the natural duty to have communion with 
God, which is recognized by all men. 

Thus, we have now arrived at the concept of Sunday as a purely ecclesiastical 
institution. It is a cultic institution primarily, and the church may determine what 
is permissible and what may not be done on that day. Thomas Aquinas expressed 
that thought very clearly: 

"In the New Law the keeping of the Sunday supplants that of the Sabbath, not 
in virtue of the precept of the law, but through determination by the church and 
the custom ol the Christian people. Furthermore this practice does not stand as a 
figure as did that of the Sabbath in the Old Law, and so the prohibition of work on 
Sunday is not as strict as it was on the sabbath; some works are allowed on Sunday 
which were forbidden on the sabbath, cooking and the like, for example. Even 
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with regard to works that are forbidden, dispensation by reason of necessity is 
easier in the New Law than in the Old Law, the reason being that a figure belongs 
to the proclaiming of a truth, no detail of which may be set aside. But observances 
considered absolutely can be changed according to circumstances of time and 
place.” 121 

Thomas is preoccupied with the problem of either why what appears to be a 
ceremonial command is included in the Decalogue or why God did not enunciate 
also other prescriptions concerning worship such as prayer and devotion. He 
answers: “Taken in its literal sense the commandment to keep the sabbath is partly 
moral, partly ceremonial. It is moral in that man should set aside some time in his 
life for concentration upon the things of God. For man is connaturally 
predisposed to set aside a portion of his time for every affair of necessity—for 
bodily refreshment, for example. . . . Wherefore it is in accord with a dictate of 
natural reason that a man reserve some time for spiritual nourishment.... But it is 
a ceremonial precept on the grounds that in this commandment a particular time 
is determined in order to signify creation. It is also ceremonial in its allegorical 
sense, i.e., as it was a sign of Christ’s repose in the tomb on the seventh day; likewise 
in its moral sense, i.e., as symbolizing desisting from every act of sin and resting in 
God; in this sense, too, it is in a way a general precept. It is also ceremonial in its 
anagogical sense, i.e., as it prefigures rest in the enjoyment of God in heaven.” m 

In Thomas, Augustine’s ideas had become joined with the subsequent 
development of Sunday observance. The spiritual value of Sabbath was linked 
with the absolute requirement of rest for the worshiper. By the use of the typically 
medieval “four-senses” interpretation of Scriptures, the literal historical meaning 
of the fourth commandment was replaced by the allegorical, the moral, and the 
anagogical meanings. 1 ” Sabbath, it was asserted, should lead the Christian to think 
of Christ’s rest in the tomb, of the moral duty to desist from sin, and of the future 
blessedness in heaven. The bond with Creation had been totally lost. 

By his distinction between the way Mosaic judicial and ceremonial commands 
had become void, Thomas made the literal keeping of the Sabbath commandment 
a very grievous sin. The judicial provisions are dead, he claimed, but not deadly. A 
ruler could very properly revive them in his territories. Ceremonial prescriptions, 
on the other hand, are dead and deadly for those who keep them after Christ has 
come, for they are a rejection of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross. I1H 

It is interesting to observe that this new theological understanding of Sunday 
was soon reflected in Jewish-Christian controversies over the Sabbath command¬ 
ment, In his Scrutinium Scripturarum, one of the most comprehensive and learned 
manuals of Christian apologetics against the Jews, Paul of Burgos (1350-1435), a 
converted Jewish rabbi, justifies the Christian discarding of the Sabbath rest by 
reasoning that the Sabbath’s being a moral command, it is not tied to any day of the 
week. Since the original Sabbath was just as much a sign of redemption and 
freedom as a memorial of Creation, he indicates, it is perfectly proper for 
Christians to commemorate the great redemption that they find in Jesus. 1 * 5 

With Sunday considered as an ecclesiastical institution, it was up to the church 
to define the proper way of keeping it; and the last step in the medieval theological 
development of Sunday was made by the casuists, among whom were Raymond de 
Pennefort (died 1275) and Guillaume de Rennes (13th century). Such casuists 
attempted to define for the faithful what were mortal and what were venial sins in 
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the transgression of Sunday. What, for instance, if a person should go to a market 
on Sunday? This was not a mortal sin if it was not done regularly or if one went to 
take care of necessities. It was a mortal sin if one went because of greed or if the 
market had been forbidden by the bishop. Another example of a mortal sin was 
for students to write their lessons on Sunday unless they could not learn 
otherwise. 126 

Such casuistry—this effort to classify and distinguish what is right and 
wrong—is reflected in John Huss’s commentaries on the fourth commandment, 127 
Ashe does with all the other commands, Huss considers the Sabbath precept from 
three different perspectives. First he shows the general significance of the day of 
rest, then he presents its special meaning, and finally he concludes with a 
discussion of its deepest value. 

The Sabbath command of the Decalogue urges us first to remember, and 
Huss hastens to show how vital it is to do so. A woman, he tells us, who forgot and 
joined a procession on a day when she had had sexual relations with her husband 
was publicly dragged and tormented by the devil. He proceeds to warn us that 
drunks and dancers run a great risk of transgressing that command, and with the 
casuist’s skill he defines for us when drunkenness and dancing on Sundays are sins 
and when they are not. Then he takes us to a higher level, the sanctification of the 
day of rest. He does so negatively, by pointing out how the command can be 
broken in four different ways: by manual work, attending markets, seeking 
secular pleasure, and pleading injustice. He provides a list of works that can be 
justified on the day of the Lord. 

The third level is the most meaningful to Huss. The command, he declares, 
tells us to contemplate the spiritual realities, an experience that brings three goods 
to the contemplator: spiritual seeds, which normally would be crushed by the daily 
routine, germinate and bloom; secular thoughts become totally insipid and 
worthless; and the hard flesh that holds us captive melts away in the light of Him 
who is the true Sabbath. 

As Sunday became an ecclesiastical institution, its significance as the feast of 
the Resurrection was blurred. Instead, each Sunday was individualized and 
dedicated to some particular feast, most commonly with the Trinity. 1 *" On the 
other hand, Saturday became the day of the virgin Mary 129 Peter Damian endorsed 
warmly the dedication of Saturday to Mary. 150 At the Council of Clermont in 1095 
it was decreed that all Christians should “recite the office of the Blessed Virgin 
every Sabbath day.” 1,1 Because the relationship with the Old Testament was lost, 
the sunset-to-sunset observance was slowly discarded. In the fifteenth century 
Nicholas Siculus (died 1445) expressed the view that all weekly holidays should 
begin atsunset except Sunday, lest the people mightjudaize. 11 * Beginning Sunday 
at midnight became general in the sixteenth century. 1 ” 

The Saturday Sabbath 

What was the fate of the Sabbath as a day of rest during the late Middle Ages? 
In some documents there are references to the insabbati, a popular name for the 
Waldenses, which some have taken as evidence that they were a Sabbathkeeping 
sect. 114 This interpretation appears to be incorrect as far as the sect in general is 
concerned. The documents reveal what the main grievances against those people 
were. They took the “conversatio apostolica” very seriously. They believed that 
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Jesus commanded His followers to give up their possessions and to go to preach 
the gospel. When ecclesiastical authorities denied them the right of preaching the 
gospel, they felt it was a matter of obeying God rather than men, and thev defied 
the church. 

In his attack against the Waldenses, Alan of Lille says: “They are called 
Waldenses after their heresiarch, who was named Waldes. He, by the prompting 
of his own spirit, not sent by God, invented a new sect in that, without the authority 
from a prelate, without divine inspiration, without knowledge, without learning, 
he presumed to preach; a philosopher without thought, a prophet without vision, 
an apostle without a mission, a teacher without a tutor. .. . [His followers] dare to 
preach to fill their bellies rather than their minds and, because they do not wish to 
work with their own hands to obtain food, they make the evil choice of living 
without employment, preaching falsities so that they may buy food.’’ 111 

Alan added the grievance that women were allowed to preach also: “These 
persons resist the Apostle in that they have women with them and have them 
preach in the gatherings of the faithful, although the Apostle says in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, ‘Let women keep silence in the churches,”' l,s 

Undaunted by the papal order to stop such practices, the Waldenses went into 
clandestinity and spread their ideas under the garb of pilgrims, cobblers, barbers, 
harvesters, et cetera. 117 The Waldenses’ major crime, in the eyes of their 
contemporaries, was insubordination. Sabbathkeeping was not an issue. Ebrard of 
Bethune in his Liber Antiheresis indicates that they were in agreement with the 
church on the reading of the gospels, respect for Sunday, and the practice of 
fasting and prayer.' 16 

In his description of the Waldenses, Peter of Vaux-de-Cernay adds a detail 
that clarifies the name insabbati: "But to pass over many points of their unbelief, 
their error consisted chiefly in four things: to wit, in the wearing of sandals after 
the apostles; in their refusal, under any circumstances, to swear an oath; [their 
refusal] to take life; and in their claim that any one of them in case of necessity, so 
long as he is a sandal wearer, may perform the sacrament of the Eucharist, even 
though he may not have been ordained by a bishop.’’ 1,9 

The Latin word for sandal is sabbatum, the root of the Spanish zapato and the 
French sabot . The sandals were an outward sign of their being imitators of the 
apostles in living the vita apostolica and the justification of their preaching the 
gospel. The wearing of the sandals seems to have indicated a certain standing in 
the sect, as is also shown by Anselm of Alessandria: “Also the sandal-wearers 
among them, whom they call priests, carry only one cloak and either go 
barefooted or wear shoes or sandals cut away at the top.” uo 

In view of the foregoing, one can understand why Pope Innocent III wrote to 
Durand of Huesca, who had recanted his Waldensian faith, that he should stop 
wearing sandals: “Therefore, we admonish, we advise, we exhort those of you who 
have not yet adopted this fashion or those who shall be associated with you in the 
future not to bind themselves to the custom of wearing sandals open at the top nor 
to wear such footgear, so that thus the scandal may entirely disappear.’’ 111 

The Sabbath was not totally forgotten as a day of rest, however, and it is 
interesting to note that instances of Sabbathkeeping occur where the Waldenses 
had preached with the greatest success. In northern Italy we find the sect of the 
Passagini in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. 166 Their beliefs are described 
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and attacked in the Summa contra Haereticos, the authorship of which is often 
attributed to Praepositinus of Cremona. 115 While the Waldenses look Jesus as their 
sole authority and emphasized the Sermon on the Mount, the Passagini attempted 
to uphold the whole of the Old and the New Testaments. For that reason they 
observed the Mosaic precepts, even circumcision and the distinction of dean and 
unclean meats. Because the Sabbath was instituted long before the Law was 
proclaimed on Sinai, they observed that day as their day of rest and worship. 1 " 

In northern France, the secret meetings of a group of Sabbathkeepers were 
denounced to the authorities in 1420. "'Sixteen or eighteen persons of Douai were 
arrested with the preacher, a man from the nearby town of Valenciennes, and 
judged by the tribunal of the Inquisition for denying that the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost are one Person; for disrespect of the sacraments; for denial of the 
perpetual virginity of Mary ; for keeping Saturday as their Sabhath; and for stating 
that the masses for the dead have no value whatsoever, The second folio of that 
collection of judgments of heresy records the death of a priest, Hennequin of 
Langle, "for keeping his Sabbath on Saturday and other reasons.” On the last folio 
we are told that the preacher of the group, Bertoul Thurin, was executed “for 
keeping Saturday as his Sabbath.” 

Was there any relationship between those people and the Bohemian 
“Picards” mentioned in several late medieval and Reformation era documents? 1 ** 
According to the Sittnmanum impiae et pkarisaicae ptcardorum religtonis, some of 
them were .Sabbathkeepers. While their real place within the heresies of the late 
Middle Ages has not been fully determined, it is clear that they stood very close to 
the Waldenses, whose thirst for the conversation evangelic a they shared. 147 
According to the accounts of their opponents, they showed little respect for 
church authority, explained the gospel at private meetings, and gave the 
sacraments very differently from the Catholics. They condemned prayers for the 
dead and the teaching of purgatory, and they scof fed at processions and other 
traditional rituals. The Summarium explains also that they omitted the festivities in 
honor of Mary and the saints, keeping Sunday only. In fact, it added, “some 
celebrate Sabbath with the Jews." 14 " They may well be the "new kind of Jews” to 
whom Erasmus alluded in his De Amabili ecclesiae concordia in 1533. I4H 

In England the Lollards also insisted on the right of lay people to possess and 
preach the Word. 1 ' 1 ’ They were followers of John Wycliffe, who proclaimed the 
supreme authority of Scriptures, far above that of popes, Church Fathers, or 
councils. His translation of the Bible into the vernacular, opening the sacred 
writings to the common people, was considered as a form of blasphemy by the 
clergy, 1 ' 1 The Lollards did not manifest the greatest veneration for Sunday. Sir 
Lewis Clifford, a former sympathizer of theirs, gave a report to Archbishop 
Arundel that “they did not hold any day as hallowed or holy, not even Sunday, but 
that every day they were equally free to work, to eat and to drink." 151 W'e even have 
a record of the recantation in October, 1402, of a man who had already abjured 
several heresies but still maintained that the Sabbath of the Old Testament was to 
be observed until good reason should be shown him to the contrary.’ 55 

Sabbathkeepers were reported in the Scandinavian lands at that time. In 
Norway Bishop Aslak Bolt, in the year 1435, called together a provincial council at 
Bergen, in order to put a stop to “Saturday observance,” which, he said, was being 
practiced in a number of places in the land. 114 Bishop Bang, a Danish prelate. 
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believed that the revival of Sabbathkeeping may have been a result of the wording 
of the two first catechisms written in Nordic countries. In one of them the 
commandment was worded: Remember to keep the seventh day holy," and in 
the other, “Do not forget to keep the seventh day holy.”' 55 

There arose a strong Judaizing movement at Novgorod in Russia. The origin 
of that group is commonly attributed to the teachings of Lithuanian Jews between 
1470 and 1475. Because of their importance in political and economic circles, 
there was a large degree of tolerance for the Jews in Muscovy. Those Judaizers 
questioned the Trinity, the efficacy of the sacraments, and the authority of the 
writings of the early Church Fathers. On the other hand, they asserted the 
primacy of the Mosaic law, the singleness of the Godhead, and the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. These assertions brought about a series of harsh persecutions by the 
Orthodox Church and the end of the era of toleration for the Jews in that 
region. 156 


Conclusion 

As we conclude this chapter, we may say that the history of the Sabhath and 
the Lord’s day during the Middle Ages is extremely interesting and significant. We 
see the evolution of the Lord’s day from a spiritual rest, totally independent of the 
Mosaic precept, to a day of physical rest defined completely in terms of the Old 
Testament. Sunday, a day that in the beginning had relatively little importance, 
became an ecclesiastical institution protected by religious and civil sanctions. To 
that degree the “Sabbatical rest” survived during the Middle Ages. But also, all 
throughout that period there were groups of people who, either through the 
example of the Jews or because of their study of the Scriptures, attempted to keep 
the day that Jesus and the apostles had kept. For obvious reasons we know little 
about their number or their names, but their presence shows that in every age 
there were some who attempted to place the Word of God above the traditions of 
men. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Sabbath and Sunday in the 

Reformation Era 


Kenneth A. Strand 

T 1IK Reformation Era inherited the religions traditions and practices of the 
Middle Ages, hut in eerlain respects the Protestant Reformers made 
significant changes. With regard to the chief weekly day for Christian worship 
services, such major Reformers as Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin continued the 
pattern of Sunday observance, though with changes in rationale for keeping the 
day and in attitude toward abstinence from work. Certain Reformation groups, 
however, moved further away from medieval tradition by reverting to the ancient 
pattern of observing the seventh day of the week (Saturday) as the Sabbath of the 
Lord. On the other hand, some Reformers tended to retain a good deal of the 
medieval “Sabbatarian" attitude toward Sunday. 

The present chapter will provide a brief overview of Sabbath-Sunday 
attitudes, discussions, and practices during the Reformation Era. Treatment 
herein will be limited to the European continent, inasmuch as a later chapter will 
deal with the Sabbath and Sunday in connection with the English Reformation. 

Sabbath and Sunday in Germany and Northern Switzerland 

As noted in the preceding chapter, medieval Roman Catholicism had set 
forth a twofold basis for weekly Sunday observance; namely, (1) that the Sabbath 
commandment of the Decalogue was still fully binding on Christians, and (2) that 
the day of the week for such observance (which included refraining from regular 
work) had been transferred from Saturday to Sunday by the authority of the 
Catholic Church. 1 (This line of argument, incidentally, received significant 
Catholic reaffirmation during the Reformation Era itself by the Counter-Refor¬ 
mation Council of Trent, which concluded its work in 1563.)* 

In general, the major Protestant Reformers, including Martin Luther and his 
colleagues at Wittenberg, broke quite radically with this Roman Catholic twofold 
basis for Sunday observance. In their emphasis on salvation through faith and in 
their rejection of religious legalism, the Reformers quite naturally tended to 
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remove the medieval “Sahhatarian" restrictions that had become attached to 
Sunday observance. They also quite naturally rejected, of course, the idea that 
their own practice of observing Sunday for worship services was in any wav the 
creation of the Roman Catholic Church.’ 

Luther, as early as 1520 in his famous Address to the Christian Nobility of the 
German Nation , explicitly encouraged a reduction in the numerous ceremonies 
and festival days inherited from medieval Catholicism, stating that “all festivals 
should be abolished, and Sunday alone retained." 4 His mention of Sunday as an 
exception is significant, and the German Reformer continued throughout his 
career to feel that Sunday was useful as the main weekly day for Christian worship, 
His attitude in this respect, however, was not based on any belief that Sunday was 
especially appointed by God as the day for this purpose. “Although all days are 
free and open, one like another,” he once declared, “it is nevertheless useful, 
good, and necessary to observe one, be it Sabbath, Sunday, or any other day, 
because God wants to rule the world orderly and peacefully.” 4 Interestingly 
enough, he followed up this statement with a reference to the Sabbath 
commandment in the Decalogue, indicating that God “gave six days over to labor" 
but required rest for servants and even for working animals on the seventh day. ft 

In various of his writings Luther also had a good deal to say about the Sabbath 
of the Old Testament and about the Sabbath commandment itself. 7 He believed 
that the day on which Adam and God’s children in Old Testament times had 
rested was the seventh day of the week, the day now called Saturday. In Eden, 
Adam had kept the Sabbath as a day for reflection on the works of God and for 
bestowing honor on the Creator; and after the Fall he continued to keep it. 
Abraham kept it too. Indeed, the Decalogue itself was pre-Mosaic, with only 
“those ceremonials that pertain to definite persons” heing Mosaic. N But curiously 
enough, in polemical context Luther could also classify both the ban on images 
and the Sabbath commandment as ceremonial. 5 

In addition to believing that God’s children in Old Testament times had 
literally observed the Sabbath on each seventh day of the week, Luther conceived 
of the seventh-day Sabbath as a prefiguration of either eternity itself or an era of 
"sleeping” prior to the eternal age (patterned after Christ’s resting in the tomb on 
the Sabbath and resurrection on Sunday). Prior to this were six ages that would 
take the world from Adam to the second coming of Christ. 111 However, Isaiah 
66:23—“from one new moon to another, and from one sabbath to another, shall 
all flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lord”—receives allegorization of a 
different sort. This means, says Luther, that “there shall be a daily sabbath in the 
New Testament, with no difference as to time.” 11 

With respect to the Sabbath commandment itself, it appears that Luther 
looked upon it as having both moral and ceremonial aspects—God's command to 
rest being moral, and the specific day of the week being ceremonial. In this way he 
was able to justify his position that Christians could keep any day, just so long as 
they did keep one. Quite emphatically in a sermon at Torgau in 1544 Luther 
explained, “Since our Lord has come, we have the liberty, if Sabbath or Sunday 
does not please us, to take Monday or another day of the week and make a Sunday 
out of it.” 11 Moreover, Luther felt that the observance must be in a totally 
nonlegalistic manner. 

Undoubtedly, Luther’s position regarding Sabbath and Sunday was also held 
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by his Wittenberg followers generally. Nevertheless, certain refinements of that 
position may be seen among them. Luther’s close associate Philip Melanchthon, 
for example, stressed the concept that the Sabbath commandment in the 
Decalogue was ordained of God to provide for preaching and public worship; and 
in this respect it was a commandment binding on all men. 11 This particular 
purpose or intent of the Sabbath commandment, he felt, was still fully applicable 
to Christians; but the specific day designated in the commandment (the seventh day 
of the week.) pertained, in his opinion, only to ancient Israel, with Christians now 
observing Sunday instead. Thus, Melanchthon somewhat heightened Luther's 
treatment of the Sabbath commandment. 

Luther's older colleague Andreas Carlstadt of Bodenstein also heightened 
Luther’s emphasis on keeping the Sabbath commandment. N Carlstadt’s major 
treatise on the subject, Concerning the Sabbath and Commanded Holy Days, appeared 
in 1524, two years after a breach had occurred between him and Luther. A major 
portion of this treatise deals with the nature of the Sabbath and the manner of 
Sabbath observance, and includes a protest against such activities as personal 
entertainment, joy riding, normal menial tasks (for example, a cook’s lighting of a 
fire), and making horses and oxen work on the Sabbath. Finally, in the tenth 
chapter Carlstadt raises the question of the proper day to keep. He refers to 
Sunday as a day “which men have established’’; and as for the seventh day of the 
week, Saturday, he simply indicates that this is a disputed question, 15 

Interestingly enough, Luther responded in the following way to Carlstadt’s 
brief and rather noncommittal discussion of the proper day: "Yes, if Karlstadt 
were to write more about the sabbath, even Sunday would have to give way, and 
the sabbath, that is, Saturday, would be celebrated. He would truly make usjewstn 
all things, so that we also would have to be circumcised, etc.’’ 16 

This type of reaction was also displayed by Luther toward real Sabbath- 
keepers who appeared in such places as Moravia and Austria. He said, for 
example, “In our time there arose in Moravia a foolish kind of people, the 
Sabbatarians, who maintain that the Sabbath must be observed after the fashion of 
the Jews. Perhaps they will insist on circumcision too, for a like reason.” 17 
Somehow, the German Reformer tended to classify any Christian emphasis on 
Saturday observance as part of a reversion to a Judaistic way of life, whether this 
was with respect to Christian Sabbathkeeping groups of which he had heard or 
whether it was with regard to suspicions about his own former close colleague 
Carlstadt. 

In northern Switzerland at Zurich, Huldreich Zwingli (1484-1531) fostered a 
reform program from 1519 onward. His altitude toward Sunday was quite similar 
to that of Luther. 18 At approximately the same time Martin Bucer (1491-1551), 
who advanced the Reformation cause in Strassburg in southwestern Germany 
with an attitude generally more tolerant than the other contemporary Reformers, 
placed a strange emphasis on strict Sunday observance—an emphasis that was 
reminiscent, in fact, of Roman Catholic practice in this regard. 18 

Indeed, Bucer went so far as to state, “It must be a matter of special concern 
for those who wish the Kingdom of Christ to be restored among them that Sunday 
religious ohservance be renewed and established.” *° As for the manner of keeping 
“religious days singularly consecrated to God” (Sunday was, of course, primarily 
intended), Bucer declared that "no one [is to] do unnecessary corporal works with 
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impunity on such days,... much less be absent from the sacred gatherings and do 
works of the flesh.” Among these “works of the flesh” were such activities as 
“making shameful gains, disturbing the religious spirit of brethren by demanding 
repayment of debts,” et cetera. Sports and other personal pleasures were also to be 
set aside, 21 

Furthermore, in November of 1532, Bucer and his colleagues went so far as 
to request from the civil authorities in Strassburg that on Sundays an interdiction 
be placed on all works beyond those strictly necessary for bodily needs. By 1534 
the city adopted an ordinance in this regard, sanctioned by heavy financial 
penalties. 22 

Before concluding our discussion of Bucer, we should add that in spite of all 
of his emphasis on strict Sunday observance, this Reformer had written in his 
commentary on Matthew 12 that it was a “superstition” to condemn work on 
Sunday as being sin—a statement that seems puzzling in view of his other remarks 
and especially in view of his efforts toward politically enforced Sunday 
“Sabbatarianism.”” In any event, it appears evident that among the various 
Protestant Reformers on the European continent, Bucer’s attitude was the most, 
akin to that of the later strict Puritan Sabbatarians in England, who might well 
have drawn from him in this respect. 

The Question of Sabbath and Sunday in Southwestern Switzerland 

The Protestant reform movement swept southwestern Switzerland within 
two decades after its appearance in Wittenberg, Zurich, and Strassburg. The main 
reform center in this region was Geneva, and the chief reform leader was John 
Calvin (1509-1564). Calvin’s reform career in Geneva spanned the years from 
1536 to 1564, with an interim spent in Strassburg from 1538 to 1541. 21 

Earlier in the 1530s the Reformation had been carried to the southwest 
regions of Switzerland from the Protestant canton ol Bern, with Guillaume Farel 
being among the first preachers to evangelize Geneva. By May of 1536, the city 
had declared itself Protestant, and it was but two months later that Farel urged 
Calvin to help him organize the religious institutions there. Before turning to an 
analysis of Calvin’s own Sabbath-Sunday attitude, it will be well to notice certain 
discussions involving Farel and other Protestant preachers who had preceded 
Calvin to Geneva, such as Pierre Viret and Jacques Bernard. 

One of the methods utilized by the Protestant Reformers in spreading the 
gospel was that of public debate, called “disputation.” Interestingly enough, in 
several of the disputations in Geneva and neighboring Lausanne, the question was 
raised as to whether the Protestants were consistent in worshiping on Sunday and 
rejecting other institutions claimed by the Catholic Church, as has recently been 
called to attention by Daniel Augsburger. 25 

In 1534, for example, there was a disputation between Farel and a Catholic 
Dominican monk, Guy Furbity, a doctor of the Sorbonne. 26 When the Protestant 
representatives stated that man could not introduce any ordinance into the 
church, Furbity responded that God ordered the Jews to keep Saturday, “but the 
church through the power given to her has changed Saturday into Sunday 
because of the resurrection of the Lord.” He added that “we celebrate Sunday 
because of a commandment and law of the church, not because of the 
commandment of God,” and that a person following God’s command literally 
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"should rest on Saturday." 17 The Protestant preacher responded that all days are 
equally sacred, and that Christians rest on Sunday to hear God’s Word and to give 
rest to their neighbor. To this, the Dominican monk replied that if the keeping of 
one day in seven were sufficient, a person could rest on any day of the week, with 
the result being dreadful confusion. And once again he emphasized that the Bible 
specifies the keeping of Saturday, with Sunday observance being based solely on 
the authority of the Catholic Church.** 

During May and June of 1535, a further disputation was held in which the 
Catholic representatives Pierre Caroli and Jean Chappuis debated the Protestant 
leaders Farel, Viret, and Bernard. w The line of argumentation relating to Sabbath 
and Sunday was basically similar to that used in the earlier debate, but the 
Protestants entered a further point to the effect that resting on the seventh day (by 
which in this instance they meant Sunday) was, to use Augsburger’s paraphrase, 
"no more a command of the church than are the words of someone telling 
somebody else to help his neighbor who is experiencing great necessity.” M I n both 
cases, they claimed, there was human need; and thus, in the sense of ethical 
concerns, both could be considered commandments of God.’ 1 Needless to say, 
such an analogy had little weight with the Catholic opponents in view of the 
Reformers' otherwise strong appeal to Sola Scriptura. 

A still further disputation in which the Sabbath-Sunday question was raised 
was held in the city of Lausanne in October of 1536, after Calvin had joined Farel 
in reformation work in Geneva. 51 Farel was again central in the debate from the 
Protestant side, and he was assisted by Viret. A Dominican monk, Dominique de 
Monbouson, heltl forth for the Catholics. In a portion of the debate during which 
Viret was representing the Protestant side, the question arose as to why the 
Protestants observed Sunday rather than the Saturday Sabbath, if it were not 
because the Catholic Church had authority to make an ordinance bevond and 
outside Scripture. Said Dominique de Monbouson, "If you refuse to make any 
change in Scripture and must slop at the words and the letter [of Scripture], you 
ought to keep Sabbath like the Jews!" 5 ’ 

Viret responded by endeavoring to prove that Sunday observance was in the 
final analysis drawn from a Biblical base. But as Augsburger has aptly pointed out, 
"Viret had asserted that a spiritual observation was more important than a literal 
observation and that practical considerations (need of time to assemble together, 
duty to provide rest for the labors) could be taken into account in justifying a 
practice that did not agree fully with the words of the law."** There was 
inconsistency in this kind of an approach, as Augsburger has further pointed out, 
for "when it came to images, for instance, which the defenders of Rome argued 
were set up only to facilitate a spiritual worship and provide a simple and practical 
means to communicate some religious notions to the uneducated people, or even 
when it involved the fasts and Lent which were intended to curb sensuality, they 
objected.” 55 

The three disputations do not indicate any observance of the seventh-day 
Sabbath on either side, of course; but they do give evidence of an interesting issue 
raised by the Catholics as to whether the Protestants were really being consistent 
when they observed Sunday and rejected other festivals claimed on the authority 
of the Catholic Church. 

We now come directly to a consideration of the attitude of John Calvin 
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himself regarding Saturday and Sunday. 3 * Before his arrival in Geneva, Calvin 
had already clarified his basic position regarding the two days in the first edition of 
his Institutes of the Christian Religion, published in Basel in the spring of 1536. Here 
he set forth three basic considerations with regard to the Sabbath commandment: 
(1) the Sabbath is a moral institution vitally significant for spiritual growth; (2) it is 
the anchor for public worship; (3) it has great social value in guaranteeing rest for 
servants. As Augsburger has pointed out, “these three ideas constitute the 
structure of Calvin’s thought on the Sabbath. In later works we may find fuller 
expositions, slight shifts in emphasis, efforts to meet objections, but he never 
altered these essential viewpoints,’’ 37 

In his early work Calvin, much like Luther, emphasized that the choice of the 
particular day was rather unimportant. But even after Calvin’s close association 
with Bucer in Strassburg from 1538 to 1541, he continued a similar attitude. For 
example, in his commentary on Colossians 2:16 (written some five or six years 
after his return from Strassburg to Geneva) he states that "we do not by any means 
observe days, as though there were any sacredness in holy days, or as though it 
were not lawful to work on them," adding that the observance "is done for 
government and order, not for the days." 38 

Although Calvin had a good deal to say at various times throughout his career 
about Sabbath (or Sunday) observance, we must come quickly to what is to be 
considered the Genevan Reformer’s definitive treatment of the question in his 
1559 edition of the Institutes . 39 Here he reiterates, though with slight shift in 
emphasis, the three basic considerations he first set forth in 1536. 4I) He clarifies, 
however, that there is no connection between the Sabbath commandment and the 
observance of the Christian Sunday. Thus he rejected the views of both the 
Catholic scholastic theologians and Luther regarding a moral versus a ceremonial 
distinction in that commandment as laying the foundation for observance of 
another day than Saturday. 3 ' 

Even though a Sabbatarian type of Sunday observance was, in Calvin’s 
opinion, going “thrice as far as the jews in the gross and carnal superstition of 
sabbatism,” 48 the Geneva Reformer nevertheless also indicated, as be had in his 
commentary on Colossians, the need for observance of discipline and order. He 
has aptly summed up his position as follows: 

“It was not, however, without a reason that the early Christians substituted 
what we call the Lord’s day for the Sabbath. The resurrection of our Lord being 
the end and accomplishment of that true rest which the ancient Sabbath typified, 
this day, by which types were abolished, serves to warn Christians against adhering 
to a shadowy ceremony. I do not cling so to the number seven as to bring the 
church under bondage to it, nor do I condemn churches for holding their 
meetings on other solemn days, provided they guard against superstition. This 
they will do if they employ those days merely for the observance of discipline and 
regular order.” 43 

Anabaptists and the Sabbath 

We now turn to the so-called “Radical Reformation,” in contrast to the 
magisterial reform parties. Our attention goes especially to the Anabaptists, who 
for the most part used Sunday as their weekly day of worship, but among whom 
were groups observing the seventh day of the week, Saturday. The basic study of 
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these Sabbatarian Anabaptists of the sixteenth century has been done by Gerhard 
F. Hasel.“ 

The Anabaptists consisted of many groups scattered widely throughout the 
European continent, and were given their name by their enemies because of their 
belief in adult baptism. Actually the Anabaptists did not consider themselves to be 
“rebaptizers” (as the term “Anabaptists" signifies), for they simply did not accept 
infant baptism as being any baptism at all. As to their other beliefs and practices, 
these varied from group to group. For the most part, the Anabaptists seemed to 
have heen pacifistic, but a few segments took up the sword and created violence 
that gave the Anabaptist name undue and generally ill-deserved notoriety. 0 

In several lists of sects compiled both by Catholics and by Protestants in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, Sabbatarian Anabaptists (observers of 
Saturday) are mentioned among other groups. Such Sabbatarians certainly were 
not in the majority of Anabaptists, but they were still sufficiently numerous and 
well enough known to be noted by compilers of lists of sects and by writers who 
produced polemical works against them. 46 

Among the early leaders of Sabbatarian Anabaptists, the names of Oswald 
Glait and Andreas Fischer stand out prominently. About 1527 and 1528 these two 
individuals accepted Saturday as being the Lord’s Sabbath. They traveled about 
considerably, hut one of their chief centers was at Nikolsburg in Moravia. Both 
Glait and Fischer wrote books regarding the Sabbath, but unfortunately their 
hooks are no longer extant. Nevertheless, we are able to determine the basic 
content of those t>ooks f rom answers given by their opponents. 

The most significant source for determining Glait's Sabbath doctrine is a 
response written hy Casper Schwenkfeld. 47 It seems from this response that Glait’s 
chief argument for the necessity of keeping the seventh day as the Sabbath was the 
Decalogue itself . Says Schwenkfeld, “The strongest argument of Oswald [Glait] is 
the number of the Ten Commandments.,,. He holds irrevocable the thought that 
God did not give eight or nine but ten commandments, which he wants everyone 
to keep." Moreover, according to Schwenkfeld, Glait “wants to make it 
understood that either the Sabbath must be kept too or. all the other nine 
commandments must be rejected." 48 

The following are among several further points of interest that emerge in 
Schwenkfeld's response to Glait: (1) Glait believed that the Sabbath had been 
commanded and kept from Creation, with God’s having commanded Adam in 
Paradise to celebrate the Sabbath; (2) Glait felt that although circumcision began 
with Abraham, the Sabbath and other laws existed from the beginning of the 
world; (3) Glait further believed that the children of Israel’s keeping of the 
Sabbath earlier than at Sinai, as evidenced in Exodus 16, was proof that the 
Sabbath did not originate at Sinai. 49 

With regard to Fischer, knowledge of his Sabbatarian doctrine is derived 
mainly from a polemical treatise against it written by Valentine Crautwald.*’ 
Crautwald, in fact, refers to some sixteen points by Fischer that he endeavors to 
critique. Basically, the line of Fischer’s argument goes somewhat like this: The 
Ten Commandments are ten covenant words that include the Sabbath, so that if 
the Sabbath is not kept, one breaks the commandments of God. Moses, the 
prophets, and the New Testament command the observance of the Ten 
Commandments, and therefore the Sabbath is included. When the law is referred 
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to hy James and Paul, it is the law that includes the Sabbath. Moreover, faith 
establishes the law, and therefore it also establishes the Sabbath. Paul and the 
other apostles held meetings on the Sabbath; and Christ, the apostles, and all the 
early Church Fathers kept the Sabbath holy. Pope Victor and Emperor 
Constantine were the first to order that Sunday should be kept. The Ten 
Commandments are eternal. 

Fischer’s eleventh point is especially worth noting because of its personal 
reflection on Scripture evidence: “The Scriptures speak so often about the 
Sabbath; if I would have as many texts and passages about Sunday as there are 
about Sabbath, 1 would keep Sunday instead of Sabbath.’’ 51 

In concluding, it would be well to quote here Hasel’s summary paragraph 
regarding Glait and Fischer: “Because of the nature of the sources, a comparison 
of the Sabbatarian teachings of Glait and Fischer is most difficult. It is certain, 
however, that both leaders of Sabbatarian Anabaptism based their teachings on 
the sola scriplura principle of the Reformers. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
this Reformation approach provided them with a powerful basis of argumenta¬ 
tion and that their proclamation of Sabbatarianism met with considerable success. 
Both men regarded the Old and New Testaments as inseparable and indivisible. 
In this view they were far in advance of their time. Biblical scholars have in recent 
decades more and more recognized this inherent unity. There is close proximity 
of thought and presentation in the teachings of Glait and Fischer. This may be 
expected of propagators who associated together, uniting their efforts in common 
missionary activity, and who through circumstances were forced to defend 
together their Sabbatarianism.” ss 

The Seventh-Day Sabbath in Spain 

Reform movements in Spain unfortunately have received relatively little 
attention, taking a subordinate place to the more dramatic and widespread 
Reformation activities to the north. However, in 1972 Mario Veloso brought to 
light some truly intriguing aspects of the Reformation in Seville, 55 Among the 
Reformers to whom Veloso calls attention is Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, who 
attended the universities of Alcala and Seville and subsequently became quite 
famous as a preacher. To his preaching fame, which he had achieved by 1536, he 
added distinction as a writer during the 1540s. In 1548 he was invited by Prince 
Philip to serve as chaplain for a trip of that prince throughout various lands of 
Europe. It was not until 1555 that Constantino returned to Seville, where he was 
almost immediately attacked by inquisitorial forces. He finally died in prison in 
February, 1560. 

As Veloso points out, Constantino was a representative of an independent 
reformation, rather than having connections with Lutheranism. He had actually 
learned his doctrine from two earlier Spaniards, Valer and Egidio. 54 It is 
interesting to note that even while Constantino was on trial and during his 
imprisonment, the staunchly anti-Lutheran Emperor Charles V was sympathetic 
to him.“ The particular aspect of Constantino’s doctrine that interests us here is 
his attitude toward Sabbathkeeping. This falls within the framework of his 
doctrine of righteousness and perfection. He states, for example, “You must keep 
the Ten Commandments if you do not wish to be an enemy of God." 56 Moreover, 
as Veloso points out, to Constantino perfection was possible for the Christian 
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“only because his life lies in Christ and because Christ’s works are done in his life.” 
In Constantino’s own words, “Works are only pieces and leftovers of the riches of 
Jesus Christ, and all is attributed to Him and has value through Him, and in Him 
do we put our trust.” M 

Not only did Constantino declare the importance of obedience to the Ten 
Commandments lest we “be an enemy of God," but he specifically pointed out that 
observance of Saturday was part of that obedience to the Decalogue. And he also 
explained the Sabbath commandment and the meaning of “servile work" that 
should not be done on the Sabbath day. Servile work, he states, is the kind in which 
"one works or causes another to work corporally, without being necessary or for 
charitable purposes,” This work, he continues, was forbidden by God on 
Saturday, not that at the time of the giving of the Decalogue such work was evil in 
itself, nor that "it should be so now; but that man should find himself 
unencumbered for the true spiritual sanctification of the holy day."* 

Regarding the significance of God's instituting of the Sabbath, Constantino 
declares that "God appointed a stated day to be offered to Himself as a tithe, on 
which, unencumbered by other cares man should offer, inwardly and outwardly, 
acknowledgement to the Lord who created him, who sustains him in this world, 
and who has promised him great and eternal benefits." The day, says Constantino, 
is one in which according to God’s provision "man should meet with other 
members of the church where he should be as a living evidence that he, together 
with them, gives trihute [to God] with the same kind of obedience as theirs.” 1 * 
Constantino's references specifically to the Saturday Sabbath are from two of 
his works referred to by Veloso. The references are brief but nonetheless telltale. 
It appears that Constantino planned to elaborate on the Sabhath in a later work, a 
work that apparently was never produced or published. 

lit summarizing the thrust of Constantino’s remarks on the Saturday 
Sabbath, Veloso has aptly stated: “These references to Sabbath-keeping on the 
seventh day seem to be unique among the major theologians of the Reformation 
and imply a concept of the Sabbath that did not develop to any great extent until 
the rise of the Sabbatarian Anabaptists, the Seventh Day Baptists, and especially, 
in the nineteenth century, the Seventh-day Adventists.” hl 

Other Sabbath keepers in the Reformation Era 

Although space will not permit a survey of all European Sabbathkeeping 
groups in evidence during the Reformation Era, at least brief notice should be 
made of the fact that observers of Saturday sprang up quite widely throughout the 
Continent, and a few illustrations will be given relating to such groups. 8 * 

As one example, in Transylvania toward the end of the sixteenth century 
Andreas Eossi, a wealthy nobleman influenced by Judaistic teachings of one 
Francis Divid, inaugurated a Sabbath movement. 81 Eossi began intensive personal 
study of Scripture after the death of his wife and two sons, and among convictions 
that he gained from this study was that Saturday, the seventh day of the week, was 
God’s true Sabbath day. Through writing and other contacts he raised up a sizable 
number of converts who were observing the Saturday Sabbath by the last decade 
of the century. 

Although Eossi himself died about 1600, some prominent colaborers, 
including Simon Pechi, an adopted son, continued to promulgate the Sabbath 
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doctrine in the early seventeenth century. During the first two decades of that 
century, Pechi himself advanced politically until he became chancellor of state; 
but loss of favor led him to an imprisonment. During some nine years in prison, he 
devoted lime to preparation of a commentary on Genesis and to composing a 
number of hymns, many of which specifically honored the seventh-day Sabbath. 1M 
Apparently, after severe pressure in 1638 and 1639, he eventually repudiated his 
Sabbath observance, at least outwardly/" 

In spite of the fact that various persecutions were inaugurated against these 
Transylvanian Sabbathkeepers (they underwent various severe persecutions 
beginning about the year 1595), their number at first increased. In 1618, when a 
reformed bishop with 300 soldiers attacked the Sabbatarians and arrested their 
ministers, some twenty-two of their church huildings were confiscated. The very 
number of church buildings thus confiscated is, as J. N. Andrews and L, R. 
Conradi aptly note, “an evidence of the extent of the Sabbath movement” in that 
region of Transylvania (the Szekler district).“ 

From about 1538 to 1540, stern measures against the Sabbathkeepers, 
including confiscation of personal property and imprisonment until death, 
virtually destroyed their existence in Transylvania, though some remnants of 
these Sabbathkeeping Christians continued on, In fact, one might, think that 
there had been somewhat of a resurgence of Sabbath observance by 1668 in that 
Prince Apafy at the Besztercze Diet in January of that year complained that 
through “secret devices,” “Judaism” (the reference was apparently to Christian 
Sabbatarianism) was daily increasing. In any event, however, interrogations two 
years later revealed only six Sabbatarian towns—a considerable reduction from 
earlier times. 67 

The persecutions, especially those of 1638-1640, had the effect of spreading 
the Transylvanian Sabbatarian influence beyond Transylvania itself, as some 
Sabbatarians managed to escape and carried their doctrines and practices to 
distant places, including Constantinople. Moreover, the Sabbatarian writings of 
such leaders as Eossi and Pechi apparently spread far and wide. For instance, a 
copy of Pechi’s Genesis commentary of 1634 had reached Maros-Vasarhely in 
Hungary, where it was personally seen by Conradi in the year 1800.^ 

In Norway, Finland, and Sweden there were also extensive groups of 
observers of the Saturday Sabbath. 65 Evidence is available of such groups during 
the late Middle Ages through the action of Catholic councils against them, 
including the councils held in Bergen, Norway, in 1435 and in Oslo (Christiania), 
Norway, the following year. These councils forbade abstention from work on 
Saturday. 70 It appears that in the early years of the sixteenth century, before the 
Protestant Reformation reached Scandinavia, there were two kinds of observance 
of the Saturday Sabbath in Norway—one wherein Roman Catholic priests caused 
the common people to hallow Saturdays in a fashion similar to Sundays under 
penalty of fine to the bishop, and another kind that was outlawed hy the Catholic 
Church, 71 Possibly the difference involved varying ecclesiastical attitudes in 
different geographical locations more than it did any significant divergences in 
practice, but this we cannot tell for certain from the document that stipulates the 
required Sabbath observance. That document unfortunately is only fragmentary 
and obscure, but it at least alerts us to the curious fact that somewhere in Norway 
in the early sixteenth century there were Roman Catholic authorities ordering 
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that Saturday be observed as well as Sunday, 75 

Further evidence regarding Sabbath observance in Norway comes from the 
period after Lutheranism reached Scandinavia. There is, for example, an edict of 
Christopher Huitfeldt, “lord of Bergen, Stavanger, and Vardoe," dated 1544, 
which among other things refers to the fact that "some of you, especially in Aardal, 
in Sogn, contrary to the warning given you last year, keep Saturday." His edict 
imposed a fine of ten marks on anyone found keeping Saturday.’ 1 

A decade later, in 1554, evidence of Saturday observance in Finland is 
af f orded through a letter of Swedish KingGustavus I Vasa, who had fostered the 
Lutheran Reformation in his lands, which included Finland as well as Sweden. In 


this letter he earnestly commands that any of these folk in Finland who have fallen 
into what he calls "such error” should forsake it immediately ’ 1 

The main evidence regarding observance of the Saturday Sahhath in Sweden 
arises somewhat later, toward the end of the sixteenth century and in tbe early 
part oft he seventeenth century, with some evidence at least as late as 1667. 71 There 
appears to have been in Sweden at this time two types of Sabbath observance, as 
had been the case in Norway about a century earlier. But whereas the specifics in 
Norway are unclear, the types in Sweden are quite clearly distinguished as a 
judaistic Sabbathkeeping (on the part of converts to Judaism) and a genuinely 
Christian Saturday observance. The latter frequently, but not necessarily always, 
entailed a continuing observance of Sunday as well. 7 * King Gustavus II Adolphus 
(died 1632) was especially forceful in his activity against Sabbathkeepers. 77 

In addition to Transylvania and the Nordic countries, there are evidences of 
observance of the Saturday Sabbath front the Netherlands, France, Russia, and 
elsewhere in Europe, as Andrews and Conradi point out. 7 " However, it should be 
borne in mind that in some cases tbe Sabhathkeeping may have been on the part of 
jews or Christian converts to Judaism, rather than by Christians themselves. 
Nevertheless, that there was indeed Christian observance of Saturday by groups 
spread widely throughout all sections of Europe seems clear from the sources. 
And it may be noted that in England, as well as on the Continent, there were some 
who observed this day during the sixteenth century, prior to the Puritan 
Sabbathkeepers, who will be treated in the next chapter.’ 9 

It must not be assumed, however, that the people who kept Saturday were by 
any means in the majority of the Christians or that they were even a large minority 
of them, The medieval tradition of Sunday as the day for Christian worship 
continued throughout Christian Europe as the main one observed by Protestant 
groups as well as by Roman Catholics. However, it is interesting to note that in 
many places, sizable communions of sincere Christians who had studied Scripture 
faithfully did decide to honor their Lord on the seventh day of the week because 
they felt that this was in harmony with God’s command. 


Summary 

We have now very quickly traced the question of Sabbath and Sunday in the 
Reformation Era. Basically, the major Protestant Reformers continued to utilize 
the day of worship hallowed by the Roman Catholic Church throughout the 
Middle Ages. However, in their effort to avoid legalism, and with their strong 
emphasis on justification by faith, the major Reformers tended to shy away from 
anything like a "Sabbatarian" approach to Sunday observance. In fact, most of 
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them in Germany and Switzerland felt that Sunday was not necessarily the day to 
be observed, just so long as one day in seven was set aside for special religious 
purposes. Martin Bucer seems to have been an exception in that he tended to give 
a “Sabbatarian” emphasis to Sundaykeeping. Such an emphasis did not come into 
vogue as a widespread Protestant practice until taken up by certain Puritans in 
England during the seventeenth century, a matter treated in chapter 12. 

The Protestant Reformers in southwestern Switzerland actually found 
themselves in somewhat of a dilemma when facing their Roman Catholic 
adversaries on the matter of Sunday observance. In several disputations in 
Geneva and Lausanne the Roman Catholic representatives chided the Reformers 
with inconsistency for rejecting Catholic ceremonies in general, while adhering to 
Sunday as a weekly day for worship services. 

However, there were certain Reformation Era Christians who endeavored to 
go beyond the major Reformers in reform measures taken. These included the 
Anabaptists, among whom were at least some Saturday-observing groups. 
Adherents of the Saturday Sabbath included also an important Spanish Reformer 
of Seville, Constantino Ponce de la Fuente; and Saturday-observing Christians, 
although always in the minority during the Reformation Era, were actually rather 
numerous among various groups. Moreover, such Sabbathkeepers were quite 
widely dispersed throughout Europe in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Sabbath in Puritanism 


Walter B. Douglas 


T he controversies and discussions surrounding the Sabbath respecting the 
day, time, and manner of its observance in England during the late sixteenth 
and throughout the seventeenth centuries arose more from doctrinal and 
practical considerations than from theological or philosophical ones. The terms 
“Sabbath" and “Sabbatarianism" were descriptive of the majority of Puritans in 
the seventeenth century and referred to the excessive and rigorous adherence of 
Sunday as the day of rest and sanctification. As such, these Puritans felt that 
Sunday as the “Sabbath" was obligatory on all Christians and that it was never 
intended to be set aside or profaned. Then there was the small group of Puritans 
who argued for a contrary position, basing their views entirely on the authority of 
Scripture. These believed that the seventh dav of the fourth commandment of the 
Decalogue was never changed and that obedience to God's law r requires the 
proper observance of Saturday as the Sabbath. 

On the other side of the controversy was the established church, which 

H 

through its clergy and scholars argued against both positions that were held by the 
Puritan opponents. These Anglicans, with royal sanction, provided what they 
thought to be reasoned arguments based on church history for not accepting the 
Puritan teaching about the Sabbath. They believed that the Puritans were 
fanatical in their insistence on proper observance of the Sabbath, irrespective of 
the day, and argued against them from the point of view of an imposition on 
religious freedom. They maintained that in observing Sunday in a more "liberal" 
vein, they were in the tradition of the ancient church and the practice of the 
Fathers. 


It should be noted that among the Anglicans and the Puritans were men of 
sincerity and integrity who believed truly in the rightness of their positions. These 
were usually individuals of deep learning, acuteness, and piety who were seeking 
the truth of God as revealed in Holy Scripture. 

Although this chapter is principally interested in the Puritans and the 
Sabbath in the seventeenth century, it is worth remembering that the events of this 
century, in some respects, had their antecedents in the sixteenth century and that 
the Sabbath was one of several critical issues that the Reformation left vague. 
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From the time of Elizabeth’s refusal to support a thorough Reformation on 
the model of the continental reformed churches, there was a widening gap in the 
Church of England between those who strove for an Elizabethan settlement (that 
is, an Erastian ecclesiastical settlement with a theology that was substantially 
reformed and a liturgy that was substantially Catholic) and those who insisted on 
reforms beyond those that the queen and her successors were willing to initiate. 

During Elizabeth’s reign, as A. H, Lewis points out, those Puritans who based 
their observance of Sunday on the fourth commandment pleaded at first “for a 
better observance of Sunday as a part of the general work of civil and religious 
reform. As they continued to seek for higher life and greater purity, the Sabbath 
[Sunday] question grew in importance. This was not fortuitous. Men never come 
into closer relations with God without feeling the sacredness of the claims which 
his law imposes; and no part of that law stands out more prominently than the 
Fourth Commandment. ... As these men threw off the shackles of church 
authority, and stood face to face with God, recognizing him as their only lawgiver, 
they were compelled to take higher ground concerning the Sabbath.’’ 1 

The general attitude toward the Sabbath during the time of Elizabeth, and 
one that was of deep concern to the Sabbatarian Puritan, was summarized in an 
admonition issued in 1580 by the government and enjoined to be read as a homily 
during divine service. A portion of the homily describes the conditions concerning 
the Sabbath in the following words: “The Sabbath days and holy-days, ordained 
for the hearing of God’s word to the reformation of our lives, . . . are spent full 
heathenishly in taverning, tippling, gaming, playing, and beholding of bearbait¬ 
ing and stage-plays; to the utter dishonor of God, impeachment of all godliness, 
and unnecessary consuming of men’s substances, which ought to be better 
employed. The want of orderly discipline and catechising hath either sent great 
numbers, both old and young, back again into papistry, or let them run lose into 
godless atheism.” 2 

As the controversy raged over the strictness or laxity of Sabbathkeeping, the 
Puritans grew increasingly apprehensive about what they described as the 
“spiritual well-being of the nation.” This feeling of apprehension and concern 
was, of course, consistent with their belief that England was to become God’s holy 
commonwealth, and that they were God’s chosen people. 

But at this time, the late sixteenth century, the “covenanted people of God” 
lacked the political as well as ecclesiastical influence and authority to force the 
issue of the Sabbath to the forefront of national consciousness. Such power and 
authority was to come years later, as we shall soon see. In the meantime, despite 
the opposition and protest of the Sabbatarians, Sunday was still the favorite lime 
for theatrical presentations and sports. In fact, when in 1585 Parliament 
attempted to pass a law “for better and more reverend observance of the Sabbath,” 
the queen used her veto power against it “because she would suffer nothing to be 
altered in matters of religion or ecclesiastical government.”’ 

The rapid march of events in both church and state soon found the Puritans 
gaining strength and support in the popular mind for their Sabbatarianism. One 
of the most remarkable influences in preparing the way was Nicholas Bownd’s The 
Doctrine of the Sabbath, plainely layde forth and soundly proved .... which appeared in 
1595. Bownd’s presupposition was that England was to be God's holy 
commonwealth and Englishmen were to be His chosen people; but unless society 
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was to be thoroughly demoralized (largely through the abuse of its day of rest), the 
mode of observing the Sabbath must be radically changed. 

In the development of his ideas on the Sabbath, Bownd argued that although 
the Lord’s day (meaning Saturday) had been changed, its manner of observance 
was still to be seen in the Old Testament. The moral arid perpetual nature of the 
Sabbath puts beyond doubt the total sovereignty of God that extends to the whole 
of life. Consequently, not only labor, but every form of recreation should be given 
up on the Christian Sabbath (Sunday)/ 

The foundation of his argument was laid in Scripture, the Fathers, and the 
Reformers. He provoked the ecclesiastical wrath of both the monarch and bishops 
by staling that the Sabhalh was neither a bare ordinance of man nor merely a civil 
or ecclesiastical constitution appointed only for polity, but that it was an immortal 
commandment of God and therefore binding on men’s consciences. Bownd first 
argues the antiquity of the Sabbath, that it appears “in the story of Genesis, that it 
was from the beginning, and that the seventh day was sanctified at the first, so soon 
as it was made"; then he concludes that “as the first seventh day was sanctified so 
must the last he, and as God bestowed this blessing upon it in the most perfect 
estate of man, so must it be reserved with it till we be restored to his perfection 
again."' 

U pon this premise Bownd proceeds to prove that while the ceremonies of the 
law, which made a difference hetween Jew and Gentile, are taken away by the 
gospel, the Sabbath commandment remains still in full force and is binding for all 
nations and sorts of men as before. The most important principle enshrined in the 
stipulation ol the rest day was that God should be worshiped. The people were 
admonished to attend public services where the Word of God was plainly read and 
purely preached, the sacraments rightly administered, and prayer made in a 
known tongue to the edif ying of the people, and in attending upon these things 
from the beginning to the ending.' 1 

When Bownd’s first volume appeared, it created an extraordinary sensation. 
One historian, Thomas Fuller, points out that "throughout England, began the 
more solemn and strict observation of the Lord's day" and that “it is almost 
incredible how taking this doctrine was, partly because of its own purity, and 
partly for the eminent piety of such persons as maintained it; so that the Lord’s 
day, especially in corporations, began to be precisely kept, people becoming a law 
to themselves, forbearing such sports as yet by statute permitted; yea, many 
rejoicing at their own restraint herein." Fuller goes on to state that learned men 
were nevertheless “much divided in their judgments about these Sabbatarian 
doctrines," some embracing them and others opposing them. 7 

It should be noted that the opposition to the publication and to the reading of 
Bownd’s book came largely from the established church party. Many of the 
bishops took a firm stand against what they thought to be a "Jewish yoke" and the 
restriction of “the liberty of Christians.’’* Many other Anglican ministers seemed 
convinced that if the teachings enunciated in the book were adopted, the results 
would be distasteful to Anglicans, who would not relinquish their inherited forms 
of worship. They found support for their view from Parliament and the queen. 

These Anglican ministers denounced the doctrine as tending to weaken the 
authority of the church in appointing other holy days and of giving an unequal 
luster to Sunday, and an attempt was made to suppress the book. In 1599, 
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Archbishop Whitgift “issued orders for all persons having copies of the book to 
give them up, and, in 1600, Chief Justice Popham reissued these orders from the 
bench.” tJ But the suppression of the book was not to be; in 1606, after Whitgiffs 
death, a new edition was published, and thenceforth the Puritans were 
distinguished by their rigid observance of the Sabbath (Sunday). 

James I and the Puritans 

When Elizabeth's successor, James I, became king of England in 1603, the 
problem of dissenters and the proliferation of sectarianism were already evident. 
Among the different religious groups, three only were at that time powerful 
enough to contend for James's support: the Roman Catholics, Erastians, and 
Puritans. The Puritans, who already had a reputation for advocating renewal and 
reform in worship, submitted to the king the Millenary Petition, which embodied 
the essentials of their most immediate reform measures. For more than thirty 
years before this, the Puritans had been agitating fora renewal of church life both 
in worship and discipline. They expressed their grievances over the laxity in 
Sabbath observance and the strictness with which ceremonials were enforced. 
They vigorously urged more and better preaching by competent ministers and 
insisted on a simplification of ritual and vestments. 

There was no lack of men of sufficient breadth to articulate and defend the 
Puritans' position on the Sabbath against the established church. But their 
representations and expectations did not bring the king to their side. Indeed, 
James himself had no deep affection for the Puritans, mainly because of his 
speculations as to their political persuasion and the harsh treatment that he and 
his mother had received from the Scottish Presbyterians, with whom, he assumed, 
the Puritans now shared a similar political philosophy* 

But neither did the Roman Catholics fare any better with the king than did 
their Puritan rivals. They, of course, looked forward to a change in attitudes. 
However, they were soon to discover that once the king was able to rule from a 
position of strength, he no longer needed “the Papists*” lft 

Then there was the group who came into royal favor by showing their 
willingness to support the crown. This group represents virtually the whole 
official class in England, who acknowledged James Is indefeasible hereditary 
right to the throne of England. It was to these persons that the king looked, and 
along with them he reaffirmed his intention to maintain the Elizabethan 
settlement. ,] 

At the Hampton Court Conference (1604), the king dealt very cautiously with 
the Puritans* John Reynolds, a member of the Puritan party, expressed on behalf 
of his colleagues their disappointment in the king's proclamation made for the 
reformation of the abuses and profanation of the Sabbath. Ia They earnestly 
pleaded for a thorough reform of Sunday observance that would reflect the 
practice of the primitive Christian church and the harmony of the scriptural 
injunctions enjoined upon all Christians* 

In opposition to this strong Puritan plea for a thorough reformation of 
Sunday observance, James in 1618 published the famous, or infamous, Book of 
Sports * 13 The document claimed to be an explanation rendered necessary by the 
calumnious misrepresentations of papists and Puritans in Lincolnshire, but in its 
title page it is addressed to all his majesty's subjects* 
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The Book of Sports was. in fact, a condemnation of Sabbatarianism "and gave 
full legal sanction to the continental Sunday in England." M This view is confirmed 
by the Anglican clergyman Peter Heylyn. According to Heylyn, the Book of Sports 
"was the first blow, in effect, which had been given, in all his time, to the new 
Lords-day-Sabbath, then so much applauded.” 16 With the death of James I and 
accession of Charles I in 1625, the Puritans became even more apprehensive of 
affairs in hoth church and state. Archbishop George Ahbot's rival and successor to 
the See of Canterbury, William Laud, demanded absolute conformity; and he 
rigorously prosecuted those who for reasons of tender consciences, both public 
and private, chose not to conform. Laud demonstrated in his personal life and 
through legislation a marked preference for a sacramental rather than a doctrinal 
approach in religious matters. His rule is described by some as notorious and 
highhanded, but R. H. Tawney does not fully agree and presents Laud as a man 
who was possessed by a fundamental conviction that the oneness of the church 
and slate must not be sacrificed to any personal motive or divergent religious or 
social movement."’ 

The Puritans’ advocacy of the Sabbath (Sunday) and of cessation of all labor 
and recreational activity on that day grew in importance and eventually took on 
religious as well as political significance. This was certainly one of the chief reasons 
why so many Puritans were persecuted under Laudian prelacy. So severe was the 
persecution that it is not surprising that several of the bishops declared their 
opinions against it. Laud had succeeded in getting Charles I to renew the 
declaration of thedouA of Sports. Thus, it was the studied plan of the archbishop to 
subdue as far as possible the influence of the Puritan teachings on the Sabbath, But 
within five years into his reign, the Puritans had greatly increased their number 
and influence; and side by side with this growth were the persecutions against 
them. Thus, the separation and eventual ejection of the Puritans from the 
Anglican Church during the reigns of Charles I (1625-1649) and of his son 
Charles II (1660-1685), were inevitable. 

The Puritan Concept of the Covenant and the Sabbath Controversy 

The vigor of the Puritan position that brought them into conflict was rooted 
in their concept of the covenant and their self-estimation as the chosen people of 
God. One prominent scholar has pointed out that “the Covenant was not, for the 
Puritans, one idea or concept among others. It was the fundamental motif 
running throughout the whole of their life to shape their understanding, and 
their leeling for existence. It pervaded and held together their views of religion, 
politics, and ethics; it shaped their whole approach to marriage, church, and 
society." 15 

The systematic articulation of this fundamental condition of Christian 
experience was in the law of God. That law, declared Richard Baxter, is a 
signification of God’s will and constitutes the subjects’ due. Obedience to God's 
law, therefore, is not an option but a duty that when done reflects His glory and 
gracious ness. 1 * 

The point to which we must draw attention, and one that carries considerable 
weight, is that not only is the Sabbath rooted in the law of God but it is based on a 
covenant between God and man, and itself has the nature of a covenant. 19 Precisely 
for this reason, the Puritans opposed those sectarians who advocated the “hellish” 
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doctrine that the law of God was no longer binding on Christians. 

The essential claim made by the Puritans was that the law rendered 
intelligible all of their experience, even those aspects not manifestly religious. The 
law was as much binding after Calvary as it had been before. Theophilus 
Brabourne, an “able defender” of the Sabbath, although differing from his 
colleagues respecting the seventh day (as will be noted shortly), was in full 
agreement with mainstream Puritan thought when he argued that the New 
Testament revelation reinforces the continuing relevance and the necessity of 
obedience to the law, 20 Both he and his colleagues readily agreed that this 
obedience was not intended and should not become a slavish conformity to 
authority. They understood the relation between law and grace, and insisted that 
the sinful heart cannot delight in God’s law; but when that heart is regenerated, 
then the works of the law are carried out in perfect freedom. 21 This helps to 
pinpoint for us the prominence the Puritans gave to the concept of the covenant. 
Strictly speaking, the law was not the covenant. When God handed down the law at 
Sinai, He did not give a list of stipulations whose successful accomplishment by 
man would bring man into relationship with Him. What God did do, the Puritans 
were quick to point out, was to prepare the law with a statement of the covenant 
relation He already had with His people because of His mighty acts: "I am the 
Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage” (Ex. 20:2). Thus, the sovereignty of God was clearly established, and 
the appropriate response to such graciousness was an unconditional obedience to 
the terms of the covenant, 22 

Another point must be noted regarding the Puritans’ understanding of the 
covenant and its relationship to the Sabbath: One who through justiheation in 
Christ Jesus comes into relationship with God will necessarily be inclined toward 
the Sabbath, since it is the most visible sign of God's creative authority and rule by 
law. 23 


The Controversy Respecting the Change of the Sabbath 

Thus far, our discussion of the history of the Sabbath in seventeenth-century 
England has been confined to the question of its sanctification and observance, 
and the divergence of opinions between the Sabbatarians and the established 
church party, the latter being supported in large measure by the Crown. 

When it comes to the question of the precise day and time for observance, we 
begin to witness a disintegration in the otherwise cohesive Puritan movement. By 
far, the largest number of Puritans contended for the change of the day from 
Saturday to Sunday; and it will be useful to trace, very briefly, the historical 
development of what came to be known as the "transfer theory" as it pertains to 
England. 

Historically, the discussion in England about the change of the Sabbath came 
into prominence through the influence of Thomas Cranmer (1485-1556). When 
the church in England rejected the authority of the Roman Church, it became 
necessary for English Christianity to develop a liturgy that would reflect its own 
teachings and practices. Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury from 1533 to 1556, 
produced the official service book (1549 and 1552) and included in its litany the 
Ten Commandments. The fourth commandment in particular was the nub of the 
problem, for when the minister repeated it, the people responded with the words: 
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"Incline our hearts to keep this law.” The question of the observance of the 
Sabbath then became one of crucial importance. Did the people’s response mean 
that the church was obligated to keep the Sabbath of the Ten Commandments? 

There were those of evangelical spirit who argued in the affirmative and 
insisted that to deny the truth of the seventh-day Sabbath (Saturday) was to make 
mockery of the "plain Word of God.” Others maintained that this statement was a 
general recognition of God’s authority and a call to worship Him and to set aside a 
portion of one’s time to His glory. Peter Heylyn, the High Church historian, gives 
notice of the fact that neither the archbishop nor any of the other reformers had 
any intention of introducing the Jewish Sabbath when they included it in the 
litany, 1 * Perhaps he is right. The fact still remains, however, that for many 
Anglicans the question as to whether they were really following the leaching of the 
Bible or the authority of the Church of Rome still provoked their consciences. 

In the scramble for the control of church authority, the Catholics claimed that 
since the Roman Church "had displaced without question the Sabbath day, 
therefore its authority was supreme, and it could make other laws."" As a 
rejoinder to this challenge, Cranmer pointed out that the Sabbath commandment 
consists of two parts, a physical and a spiritual, and that the spiritual aspect of the 
Sahbath cannot be changed." This gave rise to the concept of a "transfer theory," 
which meant that the Sabbath as a sacred institution was not necessarily related to 
a particular day. 21 

But it was not Cranmer’s influence that led the Puritans to their acceptance 
and advocacy of Sunday as the Sahbath rest. Undoubtedly, the decisive influence 
upon them came from Nicholas Bound, to whom we have already made 
ref erence. We deem it necessary to reintroduce him at this point in our discussion, 
because his propagation of the transfer theory was of decisive importance for 
discussion of the Sabbath in the lb3l)s and the lb40s. In this connection, Bownd 
advocated that "as it [the Sabbatbj came in with the first man, so it must not go out 
but with the last man," that our Lord and all the apostles “established it by their 
practice,” ■“ that if "Adam needed the Sabbath before the Fall, the world lost in sin 
needs it much more.’’ 1 * 

He builds what seems to be a convincing and solid argument for the Biblical 
Sabhath (Saturday), slating, "Now, as we have hitherto seen, that there ought to be 
a Sabbath-day, so it remainelh that we should hear upon what day this Sabbath 
should be kept, and which is that very day sanctified for that purpose, For 1 know 
it is not agreed upon among them that do truly hold that there ought to be a 
Sabbath, which is that very day upon which the Sabbath should always be." Bownd 
then goes on to show that the Lord in His mercy did not leave man in any doubt 
regarding the specific day on which the Sabbath is to be kept. It is clear both in 
Genesis 2:3, where God “blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it,” and in Exodus 
20:10, where He declares that “the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy 
God." So then, “it must needs be upon that day, and upon none other; for the Lord 
himself sanctified that day, and appointed it for that purpose, and none but it." 50 
In the light of such plain teaching on the Sabbath, Bownd concludes that it is 
unreasonable for anyone to keep any other day and still expect to receive that 
blessing from God that He bestows by virtue of His special promise to those who 
reverence His Sabbath. 

After decrying the endless controversies surrounding the issue of the day that 
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is to be kept, Bownd exclaims further, “Therefore we must needs acknowledge it 
to be the singular wisdom and mercy of God toward his church, thus by sanctifying 
the seventh day, to end the strife. For, as we in God’s service, when men go awav 
from his Word, there is no end of devising that which healloweth not; and they fall 
upon everything, saving upon that they should; so in appointing the day if we be 
not ruled by the Word, we shall find by experience that every day will seem more 
convenient to us than that, at leastwise we shall seem to have as good reason to 
keep any other as the seventh,” 91 

It is quite clear that for Bownd, tbe Word of God was the only authoritative 
source for any change or transfer of the Sabbath to any otherday of the week. And 
since, as he explains, to deviate from the sure Word could lead to mishandling of 
the Sabbath, it is both safe and right to remain faithful to what God Himself has 
ordained. He concludes that “thus we learn that God did not onlv bless it, but bless 
it for this cause and so we see that the Sabbath must needs still be upon the seventh 
day, as it always hath been.” 32 

Nevertheless, in spite of such statements as the foregoing, Bownd sincerely 
advocated and taught that Sunday was the seventh-day Sabbath rather than 
Saturday, 35 Here is his decisive statement in this regard: "But now concerning this 
very special seventh day that we now keep in the time of the gospel, that is well 
known, that it is not the same it was from the beginning, which God himself did 
sanctify, and whereof he speaketh in this commandment, for it was the day going 
before ours , which in Latin retaineth its ancient name, and is called the Sabbath, 
which we also grant, but so that we confess it must always remain, never to be 
changed any more, and that all men must keep holy this seventh day, and none 
other, which was unto them not the seventh, but the first day of the week, and it is so 
called many times in the New Testament, and so it still standeth in force, that we 
are bound unto the seventh day, though not unto that very seventh. Concerning the 
time, and persons by whom, and when the day was changed, it appeareth in the 
New Testament, that it was done in the time of the apostles, and hy the apostles 
themselves, and that together with the day, the name was changed, and w as in the 
beginning called the first day of the week f afterwards the Lord’s-Day"** 

The foregoing is a very crucial statement, because it shows the sincerity with 
which Bownd articulated his convictions about the change of the Sahhath. 
Notwithstanding his piety, one cannot avoid noticing how far he himself had 
moved away from his own norm, namely, the Word of God; and it is of 
considerable interest to note that in his complete argument for the change (too 
lengthy to incorporate here) he relied more on church history than on Scripture. 
Only two scriptural references appear in support for his Sunday advocacy, 
whereas he cites copiously from the doctors of the church and early Christian 
sources to substantiate his position. 

Despite what one says or how one wishes to judge Bownd’s work, it is beyond 
dispute that his treatise on the Sabbath represents an entirely new position in the 
history of the Sabbath in England and that it colored the whole question of 
Sabbath reform for more than three hundred years. The book was adopted by the 
majority of the Puritans and became a source for their arguments against those of 
their number who believed in and advocated the seventh-day Sabbath. 

Among prominent sixteenth- and seventeenth-century advocates of Sunday 
Sabbatarianism in England were Richard Greenhorn, Richard Baxter, Richard 
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Bernard, and John Wallis. These and others proclaimed the “transfer theory’’ 
proposed by Bownd. On the whole, they were sincere individuals who took it to be 
their duty not only to guide and instruct in the proper worship of the true God but 
also to rebuke and discipline persons who, in their opinion, failed in this 
respect—as, for instance, by not properly observing Sunday as the Sabbath. Their 
determination led them at times to extreme measures that opened them to severe 
criticism from their contemporaries. It should also be noted that like Bownd, these 
later advocates of a Sunday Sabbatarianism tended to use history, rather than 
Scripture alone, in their efforts to support the "transfer theory.” 11 

Some Representative Puritan Advocates of Saturday as the True Sabbath 

We must now turn our attention to the other group of Puritans who believed 
and kept the seventh-day Sabhath (Saturday). This group, as we have already 
noted, represented a minority among the Puritans. Nevertheless, they held hrntly 
to their position that the Decalogue was still obligatory for all men, and that the 
difference between the Old and New Covenants did not effect any change in the 
original day of rest. 

One of the earliest Puritan advocates of the Saturday Sabbath was John Trask 
(r. 1583-r. 1636). When he applied for orders in the Church of England, he was 
refused because of his advanced evangelical view's. Trask left the established 
church and Ijegan preaching as a Puritan minister. Along with Hamlet Jackson, he 
studied the Bible and became convinced that the fourth commandment refers to 
the true and lasting Sabbath of God. Trask was successful in attracting a small 
group of f ollowers who accepted the Saturday Sabbath. Because of imprisonment 
brought about as a result of his acceptance and preaching of the Sabbath, Trask 
for a short period forsook his Sabbathkeeping practices. But so firmly grounded 
were his church members that his departure did not affect their belief in the 
Sabbath. 1 '' 

A radical answer to the divisiveness within the Puritan camp came from 
Theophilus Brabourne, who has been called “an able exponent of Sabbath truth." 
When in 1628 the Puritans were being forced away from the established church 
through the influence of William Laud, there appeared in print a definitive 
defense of the seventh-day Sabbath (Saturday) by Brabourne.This was the 
heginning of almost a lifework of study and writing on the Sabbath. In the space of 
thirty years, he produced four volumes defending the Sabbath of the fourth 
commandment. His second volume, which was dedicated to Charles I, was entitled 
A Defence of that most Ancient, and Sacred Ordinance of Gods, the Sabbath Day, 

In his Church History of Britain, Thomas Fuller assigns the beginning of the 
revival of the Sabbatarian controversy to 1632 and represents Brabourne as 
having “sounded the first trumpet to this fight." ’"James Gilfillan declares that this 
publication “blew a blast in the ear of royalty itself, which compelled attention, and 
provoked immediate as well as lasting hostilities.”’ 9 After establishing that the 
fourth commandment is simply and entirely moral, containing nothing legally 
ceremonial in whole or in part, Brabourne defends the position that Saturday, the 
seventh day of the week, must be an everlasting holy day in the Christian church, 
and that Christians are obliged to observe it. “I am tied in conscience," he delcares, 
“rather to depart with my life than with this truth; so captivated is my conscience 
and enthralled to the law of my God.” 40 
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Shortly after this expression of confidence in his view of the Sabbath, 
Brabourne was brought before the Court of High Commission, and there was 
asked to recant. According to Bishop Francis White, who wrote against Brabourne 
at the command of Laud, “there was yielded unto him a deliberate patient and full 
hearing, together with a satisfactory answer to all his main objections." 41 Although 
it appears that at that time Brabourne personally returned to the orthodox 
Anglican position (though all of his followers did not accompany him in this), one 
thing stands out clearly: Whatever may have happened at the hearing before the 
court, Brabourne believed and preached that if the Sabbath is indeed moral and 
perpetually binding, the seventh day ought to be sacredly kept. From his first 
publication in 1628 to the appearance of his last volume during the negotiations 
for the restoration of Charles II (1660), Brabourne was always, at least in heart, a 
firm and consistent champion of the Saturday Sabbath. His last book attested to 
this fact by the very title that it bore: Of the Sabbath, day, which is now the highest 
controversy in the Church of England, for of this controversy dependeth the gaining or losing 
one of God’s Ten Commandments, by the name of the Fourth Command for the Sabbath day. 

Another outstanding spokesman for the seventh-day Sabbath was Thomas 
Bampfield. He cites New Testament passages such as Matthew 5:17 and Mark 12: 
28-30 toprove thatthese passages shed lighton the truth of theOld Testament teach¬ 
ing about the fourth commandment. These texts provided the hermeneutical prin¬ 
ciples that enabled him and his colleagues to interpret the vaguely worded sec¬ 
tions referring to the first day of the week. Bampfield also cites Acts 20:7, and ar¬ 
gues that rather than proving the sanctity of Sunday, it clarifies the fact that Paul 
started preaching on Saturday evening and continued into the early part of Sunday. 

In dealing with such passages as Colossians 2:14 and Ephesians 2:15, 16, he 
endeavored to show that these refer not to the Sabbath of the Decalogue, but to 
ceremonial Levitical Sabbaths. For Revelation 1:9, 10, three alternative interpre¬ 
tations were provided. Here “Lord’s day” could refer either to an annual day 
observed by the early church in commemoration of Christ’s birth, or to an annual 
remembrance of His resurrection, or to an eschatological day of religious 
observance. If the last were true, there were two alternatives: either Sunday, being 
supported by tradition, or Saturday, being supported by Scripture. 4 * 

Bampfield cast doubt upon the common assumption that tradition is veritably 
unanimous in favoring Sunday observance. To support his reservations and to 
show that Saturday was observed by many during the early Christian centuries, he 
quotes from such authorities as Ambrose, Chrysostom, Ischius (Presbyter of 
Jerusalem), and Lucius’ Ecclesiastical history.'* 

The critical and decisive point in Bampfield’s argument, and the one that 
created further alienation between the two parties, is found in his drawing 
attention to the fact that the belief in the Sabbath should be based on two basic 
Puritan doctrines: first, that Christians should obey the will of Christ; and second, 
that the will of Christ is revealed in the Bible. Therefore, the conclusion regarding 
the proper day for the Sabbath must be decided on the basis of the Bible only, and 
not on tradition." 

The logic in this argument caused mainstream believers some difficulties, for 
they relied mainly, although not exclusively, on tradition for any concrete proof, 
and their theological arguments were mostly secondary implications taken from 
their basic beliefs. 45 
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As one might have already gathered, the Sunday advocates, by sheer 
majority, won the support for the Sunday Sabbath. The minority who defended 
the Saturday Sabbath were branded as radicals and reactionaries, and many 
among them were treated as heretics, even though some of their accusers 
confessed that “the words of the law . . . seem to favour their opinion." 16 

In this brief survey we have been able to take only a quick glance at a few of the 
more outstanding proponents of the seventh-day Sabbath in Puritan England. 
Recent research by Bryan W. Ball has uncovered the fact that observers and 
advocates of Saturday as the weekly day for Christian rest and worship were much 
more numerous and widespread in seventeenth-century England than has 
commonly been assumed. 1 ’ And thus it may be said that although these Saturday 
Sabbathkeepers were a minority, they were nonetheless a significant minority. 

The Sunday “Sabbath” in the New World 

We must now proceed to a consideration of the developments regarding the 
Sabbath, and the surrounding controversies, in the New World. The religious and 
political situation in England in the seventeenth century forced many Puritans 
away from the established church and their homeland. Many of them first sought 
a new home in the Netherlands, hut they soon found it difficult there to advocate 
their views with the freedom they were seeking and for which they had left 
England. At the same time they became fearful of the apparent laxity in Sabbath 
(Sunday) observance that was creeping into their ranks. Determined to seek a 
home in the New World, a group reached America in 1620 and settled at New 
Plymouth. In 1629 another large group of these "persecuted saints” came to 
America to join those who were now settled at New Plymouth. With these 
migrations came the beginnings of New England and the planting of Puritanism 
and the Sabbath (Sunday) in America. Thus, "recalling the place of the Puritan in 
the establishment and development of this Republic reminds us that the keeping 
of the Sabbath Day holy is one of its mighty corner stones." 46 

One of the deepest concerns of the Pilgrim Fathers and the Puritan dissenters 
who followed them after 1620 was that a strict Sundaykeeping would become a 
vital part of their New World experience. Thus, according to Herbert Richardson, 
“It is one of the peculiarities of Christian history that the American Puritans 
attempted to reestablish an institution which the Church, in its continuing 
opposition tojudaism, had rejected." 4 * For them, the sanctification of the Lord’s 
day and its proper observance were not negotiables. With an attractive eagerness 
of interest they looked to the time when Sunday Sabbatarianism would flourish in 
its new environment. Indeed, in one of the earliest accounts by the Dutch colonists 
in New York, there are several notices regarding the stringent regulations 
employed by these Puritans "to guard the infant community against the 
demoralizing tendencies of Sabbath [Sunday] profanations." 50 

Wherever the Sabbatarian Puritans established themselves in the New World, 
their observance of Sunday was indubitable. But despite their great effort, there 
arose the unsettled state of affairs among some of the early settlers who were 
opposing the strictness and regularity of this observance. “These were libertines, 
Familists, Antinomians, and enthusiasts, who had brought these wicked opinions 
out of Old England with them, where they grew under prelacy.’’* 1 

From the 1630s, we find several Puritan ministers in correspondence with 
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one another over the questions of the day and the manner of keeping Sunday. 
One of the leading defenders of the Sunday position in America was Thomas 
Shepard, who arrived in 1635, after suffering under Archbishop Laud. In his 
Theses Sabbatica, he presented his views on the morality, the change, the heginning, 
and the sanctification of the Sunday Sabbath. His activities brought him to 
Harvard College in 1649, where he preached a series of sermons on the subject. 

By a consensus in 1648, the circuit of churches in the New England area 
accepted the Westminster Confession of Faith as their modus operandi and in 
harmony with its principles continued to maintain its Sabbath teaching. Thus 
John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, taught his converts that they must 
“remember the Sabbath day [meaning Sunday] to keep it holyas long as they 
lived. 

Sunday Sabbatarianism and the Seventh-Day Sabbath in the New World 

In the Colonies there was Sunday legislation against the desecration of the 
Lord’s day, and the penalties for the violations of Sunday laws were quite often 
heavy and severe. For example, Massachusetts in 1629 decreed that all labor 
should cease at three o’clock on Saturday so that preparation for the Lord's-day 
observance would he duly carried out. In 1650, Connecticut passed a code of laws 
relative to Sunday observance and the prohibitions of certain activities that were 
considered to be out of harmony with genuine Sabbatarianism, and in 1656 
instituted the death penalty for certain violations. In 1658, the Plymouth 
legislators ruled against the carrying of any load on Sunday and attached a penalty 
of twenty shillings for such violation. In 1665, they declared that those who slept in 
church should be admonished, and if they persisted should be punished by being 
placed in stocks. 53 

But as in England, so also in the New World the Puritan camp was divided not 
so much on the question of the manner of sanctification and observance of the 
Sabbath as on the question of whether it should be kept on Sunday or on Saturday. 
Whether or not the stringency of Sunday legislation forced the majority of the 
American Puritans to accept and honor Sunday as the Sabbath is a matter of 
dispute. It is clear, however, that those who defended Saturday represented a 
minority viewpoint and were quite often considered as radicals and heretics. They 
nevertheless held firmly to the belief that their course of action was based on the 
Word of God and was the logical outcome of its teaching. Therefore, for them to 
agree that the Sabbath was moral and eternal but that it was changed from the 
seventh day to the first was to constitute a willful disobedience to God's law. 

Historically, the Seventh Day Baptists appear to have been the first group of 
English Puritans who maintained the Saturday Sabbath position in America. 
Some of them had come to America on the Mayflower. Indeed, for more than a 
century and a half, both in England and in the Colonies, Baptists played an 
important role in the development of American Christianity and the teaching of 
the Sabbath. Inasmuch as their story will be given in the next chapter (pp. 244- 
263), only a brief outline will be presented here. 

In 1664, Stephen Mumford arrived in Newport, Rhode Island, from 
England and “brought with him the opinion that the Ten Commandments as they 
were delivered from Mount Sinai were moral and immutable, and that it was an 
anti-Christian power which changed the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day 
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of the week.” Mumford soon found response to the propagation of his Sabbath 
views among the Baptist congregation at Newport. Many members of this church 
accepted his teaching, and this led to some degree of divisiveness. Finally (here 
was a split in the congregation, as followers of Mumford separated themselves in 
1671 to establish the first Seventh Day Baptist Church in America. M 

For many years after its organization, this Seventh Day Baptist Church at 
Newport was the center for nearly all those who kept the Sabbath in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut; and the church grew both by the coming of Seventh Day Baptists 
from England and by conversions to the Sabbath in the Rhode Island colony. v ' 
Among its memhers were several prominent public figures, one of whom was 
Richard Ward, governor of Rhode Island. 

The Seventh Day Baptists became the main early champions of the Saturday 
Sabbath in the New World. The second branch of that church was also planted by 
emigration from England. In 1684, Abel Noble, a Seventh Day Baptist minister 
from London, settled in Philadelphia, becoming the chief advocate of seventh-day 
Sabhatarianism in Pennsylvania.* 1 ’ 


Summary 

The attitude of the American Puritans toward the Sabbath is instructive for 
the present day, for it pinpoints clearly the grave dangers inherent in civil 
authority’s attempting to legislate laws for the protection and proper observance 
of Sunday. The harshness and severity with which the Puritans sought to enforce 
Sunday observance were reminiscent of the religious intolerance that they 
themselves had suffered under Laudian prelacy. Life was uncomfortahle not only 
for those who did not believe in any Sabbath but also for those who, because of 
"tender conscience," fell obliged to keep Saturday as the true Sabbath. The 
controversy and the sharpness with which the Puritans battled for the sanctity of 
Sunday has a special value even beyond their time, since it gives to us a 
spontaneous and unconscious revelation of the Puritan mind as it wrestles with its 
problems practical and theoretical, in an effort not merely to justify a policy and 
battle down opposition, but to arrive at truth and agreement. To the Puritan 
mind, there was a direct relationship between proper Sabbath observance and civil 
obedience. The sanctification of the Sunday, they argued, acted as a corrective 
against the worldliness of the masses while at the same time producing an able 
ministry that encouraged families to bring up their children in a Christian way. A 
multitude of gross sins would be prevented and the discipline that Sunday 
observance required would help to produce not only good Christians but also 
exemplary citizens. 

In summarizing our discussion, one central point must be noted regarding 
the Puritans' attitude toward an understanding of the Sabbath. Both in England 
and the early American colonies, the essential claim made by the Puritans was that 
they kept the Sabbath not to earn salvation but to honor and please God and 
experience the blessings that a covenant relationship with Him gave. We have 
tried to show that for them their basic beliefs found their focus in their 
understanding of the covenant, law, the authority of the Word of God, and 
personal piety. All of these according to the Puritans held a direct relationship to 
the Sabbath. 

We may not agree with all their teachings and practices about the Sabbath (we 
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have seen that they did not agree among themselves on these matters), but their 
sincerity of purpose and their determination to make relevant the command of 
God to keep the Sabbath should be taken with great seriousness. It was to them a 
matter of supreme practical importance, and not a subject for mere philosophical 
or theological debate. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Sabbath in the New World 


Raymond F . Cottrell 


F IRST to observe the seventh-day Sabbath in the New World were Jews who 
had been compelled by the Inquisition in the Old World to convert to 
Christianity. These “New Christians,’’ who were still Jews at heart and who 
continued to practice their own religion in secret, sailed with Columbus and other 
explorers on their voyages of discovery to the New World more than a century 
before the first Christian Sabbathkeepers arrived. In 1502 one group of 
Crypto-Jews, fugitives from the Inquisition in Portugal, applied for a commission 
to migrate to Brazil and became the first Jewish settlers in the Western 
Hemisphere. In 1521 others accompanied Cortes on his conquest of Mexico, and 
it is said that by 1550 there were more Spanish Crypto-Jew r s in Mexico City than 
Spanish Catholics. Jewish immigrants entered Argentina soon after 1580.' The 
first Jewish congregation in the New World, Mikveh Israel, was formed in 
Curasao, Netherland Antilles, in 1651, 5 In Mexico, Brazil, and elsewhere in Latin 
America, Crypto-Jews who had reverted to Judaism or w r ho were under suspicion 
of practicing their own religion in secret were burned at the stake. 3 

When the Portuguese took Brazil from the Dutch, in 1654, twenty-three 
Jewish refugees fled the country and found refuge in New Amsterdam (later 
renamed New York), where they established the first congregation in North 
America, Sherith Israel. 1 Erelong synagogue communities were founded in such 
cities as Newport, Rhode Island; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Charleston, South 
Carolina; and Savannah, Georgia. At the time of the American Revolution about 
2,500 Jews resided in the thirteen Colonies. By 1850 seventy-seven congregations 
had been formed in twenty-one States. 5 Permanent settlements were established 
in Halifax about 1750 and in French Canada in 1759. 6 

The total Jewish population of the Americas in 1967 was approximately 
6,952,000. Eighty-five percent of these lived in the United States, half of them in 
New York City. In 1978 there were 6,115,000 American Jews.’ 

There are three main branches of American Judaism—Orthodox, Reform, 
and Conservative. Orthodox Jews preserve the theology and traditions of Old 
World Jewry. Adhering strictly to the Torah and faithfully observing the dietary 
laws and the traditional holy days and festivals, including the Sabbath, they are the 
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fundamentalists of Judaism. Reform Judaism, liberal in belief and practice, 
recognizes only the Torah as normative, but is ready to adapt it to modern 
requirements: for example, shorter synagogue services and use of the vernacular 
instead of Hebrew in the ritual. Reform Jews no longer believe in a personal 
Messiah but still look forward to a Messianic Age. In belief and practice 
Conservative Judaism is midway between Orthodox and Reform Judaism. 

Many modern Jews are practicing or crypto-atheists or -agnostics. For them 
being a Jew is more a matter of race, culture, and ethics than religion. Many attend 
synagogue for the major religious festivals, and perhaps on Friday night or 
Sunday morning rather than the Sabbath. In some synagogues such as Temple 
Beth Immanuel in New York City, largest in the United States, Sunday services 
are much hetter attended than those on the Sabbath. With approximately 3,000 
congregations, Orthodox Judaism is the largest of the three groups. Conservative 
and Reform Judaism have about half that number, almost evenly divided between 
them." 


First Christian Sabbatarians in the New World 

As noted in the preceding chapter (p. 240), Christian observance of the 
seventh day of the week as the Sabbath came to the New World with the arrival in 
Newport, Rhode Island, of Stephen Mumford, of the Bell Lane Seventh Day 
Baptist church of London, in about 1664. Finding none of his own faith, he united 
with the Newport Baptist church, and soon other members of the congregation 
joined him in observing the Sabbath. Church leaders preached against the 
practice and denounced those who observed Saturday as “heretics and 
schismatics.'’ Two families gave up the Sabbath as the controversy waxed sharp 
and bitter, and eventually those who persisted in its observance were summoned 
he fore the church in an open trial and charged with teaching and practicing error. 
Convinced at last that they could not keep the Sahhath if they remained members 
of the Baptist Church, seven withdrew and, a few days later—December 23, 
1671—entered into solemn covenant with one another as the First Seventh Day 
Baptist church of Newport. William Hiscox, one of Mumford's first converts, was 
their first pastor. 9 

In 1684 another English immigrant, Abel Nobel, settled in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, twenty-five miles north of Philadelphia. Coming in contact with a 
Seventh Day Baptist from Connecticut, he accepted the Sabbath and persuaded a 
number of his neighbors to join him in observing it. In 1702 Edmund Dunham, a 
deacon and licensed Baptist preacher of Piscataway, New Jersey, discovered the 
Sabbath and was influential in leading several others to acknowledge its claims. In 
1705 this group established the First Seventh Day Baptist church of Piscataway, 
with seventeen members. 

About the same time still other Seventh Day Baptist communities grew up in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. In 1708 a Sabbathkeeping group 
migrated from Newport to Westerly (later Hopkinton), on the mainland, and 
formed a new congregation there. The first Seventh Day Baptist congregation in 
New York State was organized in Renselaer County, in 1780, by folk from Rhode 
Island, and the first in Connecticut in 1784, at New London. It was from these 
early centers in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey that the Sabbath 
followed the tide of American migration westward. 10 
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As in England, Seventh Day Baptists in the New World suffered the 
displeasure of most other Christians because of the seventh-day Sabbath, and 
were subjected to fines and imprisonment for rheir faith. 11 This was true to some 
extent even in Rhode Island, where freedom of belief presumably prevailed. 1 ^ 
During the Revolutionary War, on the other hand, loyalty to the Sabbath 
protected the sanctuary of the mother congregation in Newport when British 
troops were being billeted in church buildings. Upon entering the Newport 
Seventh Day Baptist church with this objective in mind, the British commander 
noticed the Ten Commandments on the wall of the sanctuary and ordered his 
men to retire. He would not desecrate a house in which the sacred laws of God 
were written and honored, he explained. 1 ’ 

The General Conference of Seventh Day Baptists 

A yearly meeting of Seventh Day Baptist churches, convened first at Newport 
as early as 1696, was later transferred to Westerly. Delegates attending the annual 
meeting of September 11, 1801, at Hopkinton (Westerly), Rhode Island, reported 
seven congregations and a dozen settlements of Sabbathkeepers in four States, 
and a membership of 1,031. This session adopted the designation General 
Conference and issued an urgent invitation to all of the "churches, branches and 
people of the same faith and order in the States of America" to meet with them one 
year later. The name Seventh Day Baptist was adopted in 1818." 

The primary objective motivating organization of the General Conference 
was “the growing conviction among the active membership of the churches that 
the time had come when all Seventh-day [sic] Baptist churches should be united in 
active and aggressive missionary work,” meaning, specifically, propagation of the 
Sabbath message. 15 It was not until the sessions of 1817 and 1818, however, that 
definite steps were taken to implement concerted evangelism. A Board of 
Trustees and Directors of Missions was appointed, and local congregations were 
encouraged to constitute themselves missionary societies in order to witness more 
effectively to the Sabbath, each in its own vicinity. By this time there were 2,173 
members in 14 churches. 16 In 1821 The Seventh-day Baptist Missionary Magazine was 
launched, with the objective of disseminating information about the Bible 
Sabbath, and in 1830 the Protestant Sentinel. In 1844 these were replaced by The 
Sabbath Recorder, which has continued publication to the present time. In 1824 the 
General Conference voted to publish a series of tracts, and in 1828 established the 
American Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society. The result of these missionary 
activities was an increase of membership to 3,400 in 27 churches by the close of the 
decade. 17 , 

In 1835 the Seventh Day Baptist General Tract Society was organized, and 
the following year a three-man committee was commissioned to write and procure 
manuscripts for a series of missionary tracts on the Sabbath. In 1838 six of these 
tracts were issued, in an edition of 2,000 each, In 1843 the name was changed to 
General Sabbath Tract Society, and in 1844 to American Sabbath Tract Society, 
which has continued to the present. In 1843 approval was given for a special 
appeal to Baptists, urging them to accept the Sabbath. Twenty thousand copies of 
the appeal were printed, and the little tract was later incorporated into the 
Sabbath tract series. By 1850 there were seventeen titles in the series, and six books 
on the subject had been published. 18 
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First Sabbatarian Adventists 

The 1843 session of the General Conference of Seventh Day Baptists 
appointed November 1 of that year as a day of fasting and prayer for the 
proclamation of the Sabbath truth. A year later the 1844 session (September L1 to 
13) rejoiced in an unprecedented, “deeper and wider-spread” interest in the 
Sabbath and in the accession of converts to the Sabbath, "including several 
ministers.” Among these converts were Frederick Wheeler, a Methodist- 
Adventist minister whose circuit included the Washington, New Hampshire, 
Christian church, and several members of his congregation. Two editorials in the 
Millerite paper The Midnight Cry (September 3 and 12, 1844) noted that "many 
persons have their minds deeply exercised respecting a supposed obligation to 
observe the seventh day," and mentioned the Seventh Day Baptist agitation of the 
issue. “We love the seventh-day brethren and sisters," the editor said, “but we 
think they are trying to mend the old broken Jewish yoke, and putting it on their 
necks.”*’ Nothing was to be permitted to distract attention from the anticipated 
return of Christ in only a few weeks. 

Conducting the communion service one Sunday morning early in 1844, 
Frederick Wheeler, the Methodist-Adventist minister of the Washington, New 
Hampshire, Christian church, stressed the importance of obeying God’s 
commandments. Present was a middle-aged woman, Mrs. Rachel Oakes, a 
Seventh Day Baptist, who later married Nathan Preston. In a subsequent 
conversation with Pastor Wheeler she witnessed to her belief in the seventh day of 
the week as the Bible Sabbath, with the result that a few weeks later, in March, he 
kept his first Sabbath and preached a sermon on the subject, By early 1845 many 
of his Washington parishioners, including several members of the Farnsworth 
family, had begun keeping the Sabbath, and eventually Rachel Preston became an 
Adventist. 1 ” Frederick Wheeler was thus the first Adventist toobserve the Sabbath, 
and she the first Sabbathkeeper to become an Adventist. These Sabbathkeeping 
Adventists in Washington became the first Sabbatarian Adventist congregation, 
and eventually purchased the church building. 1 ' 11 

During the years prior to 1844, many Seventh Day Baptists had listened 
approvingly to the Millerite proclamation of an imminent Advent, and sought to 
share with the Adventists their own conviction with respect to the Sabbath. One 
such Seventh Day Baptist, who had listened to the Advent Message in 1844 but did 
not accept it until October, 1851, was Roswell F. Cottrell, of Mill Grove in western 
New York. He had always "believed in the personal appearing of Christ," which he 
believed "was near," as he later wrote James White, a founder of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. But being deeply committed to the seventh-day Sabbath, 
Cottrell "saw the proclaimers of the Advent in darkness in regard to the 
commandments of God, and bowing to an institution of Papacy.” It was the 
discovery of a group of Sabbathkeeping Adventists, through The Second Advent 
Revieui and Sabbath Herald early in its first year of publication (1850-1851), that led 
him to unite with the Adventists.** Many other Seventh Day Baptists, such as W. A. 
Spicer, later followed his example, often doubtless for the same reason.** 

Seventh Day Baptists could not conscientiously unite with Sundaykeepers, 
and the Millerite leaders, on their part, resented any diversion of attention from 
the Advent to the Sabbath, which to them was an unimportant side issue. Thus 
relatively few Seventh Day Baptists became Millerite Adventists, or vice versa.** 
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Emergence of Sabbatarian Adventism 

Acceptance of the seventh-day Sabbath in 1844-1845 by Adventists such as 

Frederick Wheeler and many of his fellow parishioners in Washington, New 
Hampshire, proved to be a local phenomenon. Sabbathkeeping did not spread 
thence to other Adventist individuals or groups, at least to any extent sufficient to 
become a matter of record. Acceptance of the Sabbath by a significant number of 
the early Adventists, scattered and without communication with one another, 
came gradually over the next four or five years. It was not until 1849 that a small 
but identifiable group of Sabbatarian Adventists began to emerge. 1,1 The Sabbath 
cause did not advance with us but little up to 1849. At that time it began to rise, and 
its progress has been steady and firm till the present," James White wrote in 1853. 2 * 

The second Millerite Adventist minister to adopt the seventh-day Sabbath 
was Thomas M. Preble, in the summer of 1844. Publication of his article on the 
Sabbath in The Hope of Israel as A Tract Showing that the Seventh Day Should Be 
Observed as the Sabbath in March, 1845, was of major importance in bringing the 
Sabbath to Adventists generally.'' 7 A few weeks later Joseph Bates read both the 
article and the tract, studied the matter carefully himself, and then visited 
Frederick Wheeler specifically to learn more about the Sabbath. It proved to be 
largely through Bates’s dedicated witness among his fellow Adventists that they 
adopted the Sabbath. Asked "What is the news?” by a friend the day following his 
visit to the home of Frederick Wheeler, Bates replied, “The news is that the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord our God.” Bales devoted the remainder of 
his life to proclaiming that news. A year later, in August, 1846, he published his 
own tract, The Seventh-day Sabbath a Perpetual Sign.™ Also that year he called the 
Sabbath to the attention of Hiram Edson, James White, and Ellen Harmon {soon 
to become Ellen White), thereby preparing the way for the crystallization of 
Sabbatarian Adventism.* 

This, Ellen Harmon’s first encounter with the seventh-day Sabbath, took 
place during the course of a visit to New Bedford, Massachusetts, in the summer of 
1846 for the purpose of encouraging Advent believers in that city. Bates urged the 
Sabbath upon her, but she did not at that time see its importance, thinking that he 
erred in dwelling upon the fourth commandment more than the others. A few 
days later, on August 30, she and James White were married, and soon thereafter 
they studied Bates’s pamphlet together, and in the autumn began to observe the 
Sabbath. 39 

In a vision late the following winter, "a few months” after their marriage, she 
saw Jesus raise the cover of the ark in the sanctuary in heaven, and within the ark 
she saw the tables of stone inscribed with the Ten Commandments. She was 
surprised to see “a soft halo of light encircling" the fourth command, and was 
shown “that if the true Sabbath had been kept, there would never have been an 
infidel or an atheist.” In response to the proclamation of the message of tbe third 
angel of Revelation 14, "many would embrace the Sabbath of the Lord,” This 
vision, emphasizing the perpetuity of the law of God, including the Sabbath, 
confirmed her and her husband in its observance. 30 The prediction that “many 
would embrace the Sabbath” was soon to become a reality. 

* Joseph Bales's part in the earliest formulation of Adventism's distinctive Sabbath theology was especially 
important. Hence, his special contributions* plus an overview of later trends, are given further attention in appen¬ 
dix G. 
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The “Sabbath Conferences” 

In response to invitations, James and Ellen White attended six (or seven, 
according to some reckonings) important "general meetings” in Connecticut, New 
York, Maine, and Massachusetts between April 20 and Novemher 18-19, 1848. 
Participants spoke of them as “general meetings" in view of the fact that Advent 
helievers and interested friends in the general vicinity of each meeting were 
invited to attend. They were also referred to as “conferences" (later “Sabbath 
conferences"), but they were not conferences in the usual sense of the term. Their 
purpose was to instruct those who attended on major points of doctrine already 
determined, not to confer in order to determine doctrine. Those in attendance 
"'were not all fully in the truth’”; "hardly two agreed”; “some were holding 
serious errors, and each strenuously urged his own views"; others "loved the 
truth, but were listening to and cherishing error." 11 

James and Ellen White and Joseph Bates w r ere the principal speakers, their 
main subjects being the Sabbath, the third angel's message (Rev. 14:9-12) in 
relation to the Sabbath, and last-day events in prophecy. This was the "present 
truth" in which these meetings established the scattered Advent believers. “Truth 
gained the victory," Ellen White wrote. "Our brethren renounced their errors and 
united upon the third angel’s message, and God greatly blessed them and added 
to their numhers.” 11 It was in the setting of the third angel’s message that the 
Sabbath became relevant to many Adventists and began to take hold of them as a 
group. 

At each of the meetings differences of opinion and discord gave way to 
harmony, and these scattered believers in New England and New York began to 
feel a bond of unity and fellowship. Sabbathkeeping Adventists, James White 
wrote in 1853, had come From various denominations “holding different views on 
some subjects; yet, thank Heaven, the Sabbath is a mighty platform on which we 
can all stand united. And while standing here ... all party feelings are lost.”** 
Arthur Spalding estimates that there were at that time, all told, no more than one 
hundred of these Sabbathkeeping Adventists, who formed the nucleus of what 
later became the Seventh-day Adventist Church.” 

The Present Truth and The Advent Review 

In November, 1848, Ellen White told her husband that he should begin 
publishing a small paper to advance the cause of present truth. In response, James 
White brought out the first issue of The Present Truth in July. 1849. He later wrote 
that it had not been his intention to “issue more than two or three numbers," but 
eventually there were eleven, the last dated November, 1850.** 

Articles on the Sabbath, filling nearly two thirds of the space in the eleven 
issues (865 of 1408 column inches), traced the Sabbath back to Creation and 
presented its immutability. It had not been changed, could not be changed, and 
was therefore still binding. The first two issues dealt exclusively with the Sabbath; 
later issues touched also on Christ’s ministry in the heavenly sanctuary, the third 
angel’s message, and the "shut door.” The article on the sanctuary presented the 
Sabbath of the fourth commandment in that setting, while that on the third angel's 
message presented the Sabbath as the great test that would signify God’s loyal 
people prior to the return of Jesus, which was considered very imminent.*® This 
particular article was addressed specifically to first-day Adventists. Two years later 
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James White wrote that “in the fulfillment of the prophecy of Rev, xiv, h-14. in the 
Second Advent movement, the ‘commandments of God' hold a place, as the last 
great testing truth.just before the Son of man takes His place on the white cloud to 
reap the harvest of the earth." 57 

Introducing the first number of The Present Truth , James White said that for 
several months he had been "burdened with the duty of writing, and publishing 
the present truth for the scattered flock” of Advent believers. He identified “the 
keeping of the fourth commandment” as all-important present tmth," In the same 
sentence he hastened to add that “this alone, will not save anyone." ^ The title of 
the little journal, together with the fact that it was devoted primarily—and in its 
first two issues exclusively—to the seventh-day Sabbath, lacitiv identifies the 
Sabbath as uppermost in the minds of James and Ellen White as “present truth" 
for that time. The Sabbath was still “news," as Joseph Bates had described it three 
years before. 


The influence of the Sabbath conferences and The Present Truth in uniting the 
Advent believers is also evident in letters from readers, Some of these letters were 
from persons ministering to the “little flock scattered abroad.” Others were from 
some who had accepted present truth—the Sabbath and the third angel's message. 
There were also announcements of further “conferences,” in 1849 and 1850, in 
various parts of New England and New York. 

In a letter from North Paris, Maine, dated October 16, 1849, and published in 
The Present Truth in December of that year, J. N. Andrews wrote that "the 
Conference recently held in this place, resulted in much good." "Erroneous” and 
“painful” views had long separated “the hrethren" in that vicinity, but the 
conference had united them "in the great and important truths of Clod." He 
concludes: “How important it is, beloved brethren, in this, our final struggle with 
the dragon, that we be found UNITED in ‘the commandments of God and the testimony 
of Jesus Christ .’" 

On the same page of that issue, another correspondent in Vermont writes of 
being “very much encouraged in view of what is being done by the late 
publications”; he tells of neighbors embracing the Sabbath as a result of reading 
“your little paper.” 59 Another reader reported that "the present state of the cause 
in this part of the State is cheering. Our last conference, held April 20 and 21. was 
one of the best I ever attended. The brethren all seemed to be very firm on the 
truth.” Another group in Camden, Maine, he says, "have lately embraced the 
Sabbath.” They had been “scattered and torn" by various errors, but recent efforts 
have produced “a strong union” among them. 50 

The Sabbath doctrine proved to be the catalyst needed to unite the scattered 
Advent believers and to weld them together as a coherent, cohesive group. Prior 
to 1848 Sabbath observance among them had been a matter of personal conviction 
and practice on the part of a few individuals. By late 1849 it had become the 
accepted norm among those Adventists who later adopted the name Seventh-day 
Adventist T In 1851 Ellen White wrote: “God’s people are coming into the unity of 
the faith. Those who observe the Sabbath of the Bible are united in their views of 
Bible truth. But those who oppose the Sabbath among the Advent people are 
disunited and strangely divided.”In the final issue of The Present Truth she spoke 
of that as being the "gathering time” in which God purposed to "recover the 
remnant of His people.” For this reason they should be “united and zealous in the 
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work” of spreading the truth. Also for this reason “it . . . [was] necessary that the 
truth should be published in a paper, as [it had been] preached."” This 
“gathering” and unification was largely accomplished through the Sabbath 
conferences of 1848 to 1850 and publication of The Present Truth. 

The Sabhath was thus, in a very real sense, the unifying factor around which 
the Seventh-day Adventist Church came into being, and it is still a potent force 
that binds together the Adventist people around the world, transcending all 
harriers of nationality, race, language, political ideology, and economic status. It 
levels all barriers and makes the most diverse people one in Christ as has nothing 
else in the history of the world. 

Curiously, between Numbers 10 and 11 of The Present Truth M James White 
brought out the five regular issues and two extras of another periodical, The 
Advent Review. The fact that he did not incorporate its articles into further issues of 
The Present Truth points to the unique role he conceived for each journal, one as a 
harbinger of the Sabbath and the other of the fact that these ardent Sabbatarians 
were still dedicated Adventists. They "were now carrying forward the torch of 
prophetic truth once held aloft by the entire body of Adventists prior to and 
immediately following the great disappointment,” he wrote.” Thus, publication 
of The Advent Reidew at this juncture brought these two major facets of Sabbatarian 
Adventist belief hack into balance. 

This was the prelude to White’s publication of volume 1, Number 1, of the 
Second Advent Rrviru and Sabbath Herald (now the Adventist Review), in November, 
1850, the same month in which the hnal numbers of both The Present Truth and The 
Advent ftrviru'appeared. That must have been a busy month for James White. This 
merger of the Sabbath and the Advent in one publication made seventh-day 
Adventism a permanent entity on the religious scene. It found expression also, 
eleven years later, in the choice of the name "Seventh-day Adventist." Prior to 
iHfil those who adopted the name identified themselves, and were spoken of by 
others, variously as “the little flock." "Second Advent Sabbath Keepers," 
“Seventh-day Advent people," and "Sabbath-keeping Adventists."" 

Deserving of special mention among the multiplicity of Adventist publica¬ 
tions on the Sabbath wasj. N. Andrews' classic History of the Sabbath, first published 
in 1861 and revised and reprinted repeatedly for more than half a century (the 
fourth edition was coauthored by L. R. Conradi), This volume represented the 
more mature development of his series of articles in the Rn>iew in April and May, 
1853.” In January, 1854, James White announced his intention to publish a series 
of twelve to fifteen Sabbath and Advent tracts of 32 to 100 pages each. The first 
four of these were ready in August.” 

Determining When to Begin the Sabbath 

Sabbath keeping Adventists were agreed on the binding force of the Sabbath 
command and the proper mode of Sabbath observance. Examining the Scriptures 
for themselves, they concluded that the Seventh Day Baptists were right on these 
matters and followed their example in everything except the point of when to 
begin the Sabbath. The latter observed the Sabbath from "even to even," which 
they defined as from sunset to sunset.” “With the Seventh Day Baptists," wrote 
James White, “we agree on the institution, design, and perpetuity of the 
Sabbath.”" But a majority of Adventists, in accepting the Sabbath from the 
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Seventh Day Baptists, had evidently missed the definition of “even" as “sunset." 
Thus it had been with Joseph Bates, through whom the Sabbath came to most 
Adventists and who began the Sabbath at six o'clock Friday night. Other 
Adventists were beginning it at sunset, and still others at midnight or at sunrise 
Saturday morning. 51 

Obviously this diversity of practice on so important a matter could not 
continue indefinitely without affecting the unity of the fledgling church, which, 
mirabile dictu f the Sabbath had brought about. Fearing such a division unless the 
issue “could be settled by good testimony,” in August, 1855, James White asked 
J. N. Andrews to make a thorough investigation of the matter and prepare an 
article on the subject for the Review. Andrews was already recognized as a careful 
Bible scholar. 52 

AndrewsTeview of the evidence appeared at length (72 column inches) in the 
Review for December 4, 1855. In the Review forjune 2, 1851, he had advocated a 
six o'clock Sabbath, but now, following a detailed examination of the Biblical 
evidence for sunset as marking the beginning and end of each day, and thus also of 
the Sabbath, he concluded that there is no Biblical evidence whatever for six 
o'clock as “even,” in the expression “from even unto even, shall ye celebrate your 
sabbath.” Citing Putnam's Hand Book of Useful Arts that clocks and watches were 
invented in 1658, he commented with typical New England logic that if six o'clock 
were indeed the proper time to begin the Sabbath, then “for nearly the whole 
space of 6,000 years the people of God have been without the means of telling 
when the Sabbath commenced.” Impeccable logic! 

In an accompanying note Andrews announced that for him “the result of the 
investigation is the firm conviction that the commencement and close of each day 
[and thus of the Sabbath] is marked by the setting of the sun.” “The Seventh Day 
Baptists have always held to this doctrine,” he explained, “but I have never 
happened to meet with their views. Had I done so, I should not have remained in 
error on this subject.” “Besides this, as I now learn, a considerable number of our 
brethren have long been convinced that the Sabbath commences at sunset." 55 

Later Contacts With the Seventh Day Baptists 

During the thirty-five years from 1844 to 1879 a more or less friendly 
relationship prevailed between Seventh-day Adventists and Seventh Day Baptists. 
The first official contact between the two groups came with a letter from J. C. 
Rogers, “corresponding secretary” of “the Seventh Day Baptist Central 
Association,” to James White as editor of the Review dated July 28, 1853. He had 
been commissioned “to correspond with the Seventh-day Advent people, and 
learn their faith.” James White published his response to Rogers’ letter in the 
Review two weeks later.^ 

In 1869 a friendly overture from the Seventh-day Adventist General 
Conference, then in its sixth year, elicited “a fraternal reply” from its Seventh Day 
Baptist counterpart, which in turn appointed one of its number as “a delegate to 
the next meeting of that body.” In 1870 Roswell F. Cottrell reported in the Review 
that he attended their General Conference session in Little Genesee, New York, 
and had been “courteously invited by vote to take part in their deliberations." At 
the same session they voted “co-operation with the Seventh-day Adventists, but 
without compromising distinctive principles,” but tabled “a motion to send a 
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delegate to the Adventist Conference." 1 ' Over the next ten years Seventh-day 
Adventist leaders such as John Nevins Andrews, Uriah Smith, James White, andj. 
H. Waggoner were commissioned as representatives to the annual Seventh Day 
Baptist General Conference sessions, where they were always cordially welcomed 
and seated as delegates. The Seventh Day Baptists reciprocated, and their 
delegates were as cordially received and welcomed by the Adventists. Reports of 
the “prosperity” attending the work of the Adventists were met with Baptist 
resolutions “expressing fraternal joy."'* This interchange of delegates has 
continued intermittently to the present time. 

Certain unfortunate incidents, however, involving a few overzealous 
Adventists acting on their own initiative, gradually drove a wedge of sorts between 
Seventh Day Baptists and Seventh-day Adventists. The years 1850 to 1880 
witnessed relatively rapid growth of Seventh-day Adventists, and an occasional 
loss of Seventh Day Baptist members to the Adventists. “This loss might have been 
sustained with a minimum of misunderstanding" except for several instances of 
the traumatic breakup of a Seventh Day Baptist congregation by Adventists whose 
crude tactics aroused distrust and resentment that lingered for many years. 17 

The most blatant such episode occurred one winter day in 1855 when an 
Adventist, D. P. Hall, appeared at the Hayheld, Pennsylvania, Seventh Day 
Baptist church and challenged all comers to a rousing debate. The result was a 
split in the Hayheld church that left bitter feelings on both sides. Several Seventh 
Day Baptist congregations were thus weakened by a loss of members to the 
Adventists, and some disbanded altogether. It was often the case, however, that a 
church was already weak as the result of internal strife or a lack of leadership or 


doctrinal cohesiveness. Articles ahoul “sheep stealing" appeared in the journals 


on both sides, 1K 


A number of years later, James White included the following reflection: " ‘We 
deeply regretted the havoc made in some of the S. D. Baptist churches in 
Pennsylvania, more than twenty years since, by men who do not now stand with us. 
For while that work weakened the S. D. Baptists, it brought but very little strength 
Ur our cause.’ ” VJ 


While expressed the sentiment of responsible Adventists when he wrote: 
“ ‘Both bodies have a specific work to do. God bless them both in all their efforts for 
its accomplishment. The field is a wide one. And we further recommend that 
Seventh-day Adventists in their aggressive work avoid laboring to build up 
Seventh-day Adventist churches where Seventh Day Baptist churches are already 
established. If ministers or members from the Seventh Day Baptists regard it their 
duty to come to us, under the impression that they can serve the cause of God 
better, we shall give them a place with us. But we see no reason why there should be 
any elfort put forth on the part of our people to weaken the hands of our Seventh 
Day Baptist brethren, in order to add to our numbers from those who were before 
us in revering the ancient Sabbath of the Lord.” 60 


The Seventh Day Baptists in I .a ter Years 

During the second half of the nineteenth century the Seventh Day Baptists 
continued to experience a gradual increase in membership until, by the centenary 
of their General Conference, in 1901, it stood at 9,257; since then it has slowly 
declined, and in 1978 stood at 5,139. 61 During the nineteenth century they 
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operated a number of seminaries, colleges, and one university—Alfred 
University—but these educational institutions have been either discontinued or 
secularized. 62 

The Sabbath is the only significant point of belief on which Baptists and 
Seventh Day Baptists differ. One contemporary Seventh Day Baptist author 
refers to it as the “only just reason for our denominational existence, separate 
from other Baptists.” 6S Their zealous endeavor, especially over the past century 
and a half, to inspire among fellow Christians of other faiths an appreciation of the 
seventh-day Sabbath is worthy of commendation. But their dwindling member¬ 
ship over the past eight decades suggests that the Sabbath alone does not provide 
su fficient incentive to attract members and to maintain a separate denominational 
existence. Only as one important facet of Bihle truth along with other truths can 
the Sabbath be understood and appreciated in its true perspective and so win 
minds and hearts on any significant scale. 64 Their 1801 membership of slightly 
more than 1,130 peaked a little more than a century later at something more than 
9,3 00 6i —an average gain of approximately eighty members per year, far below 
the growth rate of either the United States or the world. Since the turn of the 
century their membership has decreased back to approximately its 1840 level. 66 
Perhaps the major success of their three centuries and more of dedicated 
denominational witness in the New World was the acceptance of the Sabbath by a 
few Millerite Adventists during the 1840s. 

Other Sabbathkeeping Sects 

Distinct both historically and administratively from regular Seventh Day 
Baptists are about 150 German Seventh Day Baptists, the remnant of a group 
organized in 1728 (they established themselves in Ephrata, Pennsylvania, in 
1732), with roots in the Old World. In belief they are similar to the Dunkards, with 
whom their founder was associated prior to that time. They practice communism 
and celibacy. 67 

A number of small Christian denominations or groups observe the seventh 
day of the week as tbe Sahhath. Two of these grew out of the Second Advent 
Movement of 1844—the Seventh Day Church of God (Denver), with about 8,000 
members, and the Church of God (Salem, West Virginia), with about 2,000. The 
former originated about 1900 and the latter in 1933. Related to the West Virginia 
group is the so-called World Headquarters of the Church of God in Jerusalem, 
Israel, led by the late A. N. Dugger. Based in Portsmouth, Virginia, is the Church 
of God and Saints in Christ, which was established in 1896 and in 1980 had a 
membership of about 38,000. 66 

A more recent group that observes the seventh day of the week as the Sahbath 
is Herbert W. Armstrong's Worldwide Church of God. Originally a Quaker, he 
united with the Church of God in Oregon, and in 1934 began a radiobroadcast, 
later incorporating under the name Radio Church of God. In 1968 the name was 
changed to Worldwide Church of God. With headquarters in Pasadena, 
California, membership has been reported variously as between 30,000 and 
100,000. (In 1978 Armstrong's son. Garner Ted, broke away to found the Church 
of God, International.) 69 

The Strangite Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, organized in 
Wisconsin in 1844, in 1980 had perhaps 300 members. It claims to be “the one and 
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original Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints" and that its founder, James 
J. Strang, is the only legitimate successor to Joseph Smith. In several respects, 
including observance of the seventh-day Sabbath, Strangles differ from other 
Mormons.™ According to the Book of Mormon the seventh day is the Sabbath, but 
the Mormon Church explains that it is impractical to observe Saturday in the 
modern world. 

Finally, there is a seventh-day Pentecostal group of about 25,000 with 
headquarters in Brazil known as the Adventist Church of Promise, organized in 
1932 and consisting of some 500 congregations in various countries of South 
America. 71 


Adventist Indebtedness to the Seventh Day Baptists 

The extent of Adventist indebtedness to the Seventh Day Baptists for an 
understanding of the Sabbath is evident from the constant use made of Seventh 
Day Baptist publications, especially their Sabbath Tract Series, during the early 
years of the church. "The writings of the Seventh Day Baptists have been a great 
comfort and strength to us," wrote James White in 1853. 7i 

On page 7 of volume 1, Number 1, of The Second Advent Review and Sabbath 
Herald (November, 1850) appeared the editorial note: "We call special attention of 
the brethren to the articles, in this number from the publications of the 
Seventh-day Baptists [sic]. They are clear, comprehensive, and irrefutable. We 
intend to enrich the columns of the Review and Herald, with extracts from their 
excellent works on the Sabbath. 

"We also design to get out a large pamphlet, containing the same material 
from their publications, that we publish in this paper. Such a work, judiciously 
circulated, will certainly do a great amount of good." 7 ’ 

The first number ofthefl<wu< contains four such reprints, which fill 124 of its 
166 column inches, fully three fourths of tbe space. The second issue, in 
December, contains one Seventh Day Baptist article on the Sabbath, and one each 
b y J N. Andrews and Joseph Bates. 7 ’ The twelve issues of volume 1 devoted 769 
column inches to the Sabbatb, or 38.5 percent of the space. Of this, 399 column 
inches were from Seventh Day Baptist sources and 370 by Adventist authors, or 20 
and 18.5 percent of the total, respectively. This clearly reflects the extent to which 
pioneer Adventists were indebted to the Seventh Day Baptists for their 
understanding of the Sabbath. 

On the front page of Number 6 is a poem of seven stanzas, *“lt’s Jewish,*" in 
defense of the Sabbath, by former Seventh Day Baptist Roswell Fenner Cottrell. 75 
At the same time Cottrell had sent Rei'tew editor James White a copy of an 
eight-page tract he had written about the Sabbath —A Letter to the Disciples of the 
Lord. Of this tract James White wrote in the same issue of the Reinew: “We think it 
is very good, and hope to be able to publish it entire, soon." It appeared two weeks 
later in Number 8, six months before the author became an Adventist. 7 * Over the 
next forty years Cottrell contributed 1,692 articles and other items to the paper 
and was listed as a member of the original “Publishing Committee," with J. N. 
Andrews and Uriah Smith, and later as a "corresponding editor.” 77 Many of his 
articles dealt with the Sabbath, which ever remained a precious treasure to him. 
Repeatedly, through the columns of the Review, he appealed to his "dear” former 
Seventh Day Baptist “brethren” to espouse the Advent hope, as he had done. 7 * 
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The Sabbath in Adventist Theology 

Consideration of possible alternatives to the events of history—a contrast 
between what actually happened and what might have happened—is one useful 
way by which to estimate the meaning and importance of those events. Without 
the Sabbath there obviously would not be a Seventh-day Adventist Church. What 
would have become of the mid-nineteenth-century Millerite Adventists who 
became Sabbatarians had they not accepted the Sabbath? And what would have 
become of the Seventh Day Baptists had they, as a body, accepted the hope of an 
imminent Advent? Answers to these hypothetical questions can be inferred from 
the relative success, over the years, of Sabbatarian Adventism, non-Sabbatarian 
Adventism, and non-Adventist Sahhatarianism—that is, from a theological 
perspective, of the Advent and the Sabbath in a symbiotic relationship, and of 
each apart from the other. More important than either of these questions, 
however, is the meaning and importance of the Advent and the Sabbath to each 
other in Seventh-day Adventist theology, and thus to the church in its life, mission, 
and witness. 

Sabbatarian Adventists emerged as a discrete, identihable group in 1849, and 
the relative strength of the three religious groups in that year is taken as a basis for 
comparing their relative viability over the intervening years, as determined by 
membership growth. Other significant factors have, of course, been involved, 
especially (1) prophetic guidance in the life and work of the church and (2) the 
Adventist concept of world mission. 

Post-1844 Millerite Adventists who did not accept the Sabbath eventually 
coalesced into three groups extant in 1980—The Advent Christian Church, 
with approximately 30,000 members; the Church of God (Abrahamic Faith), 
with ahout 6,500; and the Primitive Advent Christian Church, with 600 or so— 
a total of some 37,000 members. 79 This total represents slightly more than one 
percent of the 3-million-plus worldwide membership of Seventh-day Adventists. 9(1 
From this we might conclude that Adventism with the Sabbath has been approxi¬ 
mately one hundred times more effective than it has proved to be without the 
Sabbath. 

The significant theological difference between Seventh-day Adventists and 
Seventh Day Baptists is, of course, emphasis on the imminence of the Advent. The 
1849 Seventh Day Baptist membership of 5,949 far outnumbered that of 
Sabbatarian Adventists, of whom there were about 100 91 —a ratio of better than 59 
to 1. Or we might say that there were 0.017 times as many Sabbatarian Adventists 
as there were Seventh Day Baptists. In 1978 Seventh Day Baptist membership 
stood at 5,139 (810/ess than in 1849), 92 and that of Seventh-day Adventists at more 
than 3 million, a ratio of 584 to 1. Accordingly, the Sabbath with the Advent has 
proved to be 30,647 times more effective than it has been without the Advent, 

Thus on a strictly empirical, historical basis, the Sabbath and the Advent have 
proved to be of significant importance to each other. Evidently the merging of the 
Sabbath with the hope of an imminent Advent during the formative years 1846 to 
1849 was a theological and religious event of the first magnitude, and a brief 
resume of the interrelationship between the two in the formulation of 
Seventh-day Adventist theology during those years is of major importance to a 
study of the history of the Sabbath. It may, as well, point the way to an even more 
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effective witness to the Sabbath in years to come. 

To begin with, during those formative years Adventists tested the Seventh 
Day Baptist concept of the Sabbath by the Bible and adopted it as their own. In 
historic Seventh Day Baptist thought, the fourth precept of the Decalogue 
memorializes the Creator-creature relationship, which is of ultimate importance 
to our very existence. At first glance the Sabbath appears to he an arbitrary 
command, that is, an expression of the authority of the One who gave it and not 
one whose inherent moral quality is obvious, as with the prohibitions against 
murder, adultery, and theft. Recognition of the Sabhath is therefore an 
acknowledgment of God's authority as Creator, on an even higher level than 
compliance with the other nine. It is a test of a person’s recognition of his Creator 
and his attitude toward Him. With this purpose in view, God intended the Sabbath 
for all mankind, for all lime. God has never altered the Sabbath command, and it 
is, in fact, inherently unalterable. Any attempt to change it constitutes an overt 
challenge to the authority of the Creator. In Seventh Day Baptist thought the 
Sahbath is also destined to play a key role in the great future eschatological crisis 
when truth will be in the balance. Finally, "the rest of the holy Sabbath" is an 
"earnest to God’s people, of the eternal rest, which is reserved for them in 
heaven," an earthly “type” of that heavenly "antitype.” !ts 

Adventist appreciation of, and reliance on, the extensive Seventh Day Baptist 
literature about the Sabbath available to them during the years 1846 to 1849 has 
already been documented. Those pioneer Adventists adopted the Seventh Day 
Baptist exposition of the Sabbath in toto and gratefully acknowleged their 
indebtedness to the Seventh Day Baptists. But the Sabbatarian Adventist concept 
ol an imminent Advent meant that they could not be content to let matters rest 

H 

there. In effect, Seventh Day Baptist theology of the Sabbath devoted most of its 
time to looking intently into the rearview mirror of history, while the Advent hope 
kept Adventist eyes fixed on the road ahead. Adventist conviction with respect to 
the fundamental validity of the 1844 experience despite the disappointment, a 
conviction that came as a result of their study of Christ’s ministry in the heavenly 
sanctuary, led to a comprehensive and coherent theology of the Sabbath in 
relation to the Advent. They incorporated this theological stance at once into the 
title chosen for their publication. The Second Advent Review and Sabbath Herald , and 
a decade later into the name Seventh-day Adventist. 

The first step in the theological departure of what were to become 
Seventh-day Adventists from the rest of their disappointed Advent brethren took 
place the morning following the bitter disappointment of October 22, 1844. Like a 
flash of light it came to Hiram Edson’s mind that the “sanctuary” to be “cleansed” 
on that memorable day was not this earth, as the Millerites had supposed, but the 
sanctuary in heaven in which Christ, since His ascension, has been ministering to 
His people here on earth the benefits of His infinite sacrifice of love. w For several 
years after 1844 the other Adventists worked on the basis of the idea that the event 
they had anticipated—the literal appearing of Christ in the clouds of heaven—was 
correct, but that they had been mistaken in figuring the time aspect of the 
prophecies. As a result they set one date after another for Christ to come. With 
Crosier and those who accepted his explanation regarding the sanctuary in 
heaven, Millerite Adventists had been right with respect to the time but wrong as to 
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the nature of the event, specifically with respect to the identity of the “sanctuary” 
that was to be “cleansed.” Nowhere in the Bible could they find evidence 
suggesting that the sanctuary of Daniel 8:14 is this earth, whereas the New 
Testament, and most particularly the book of Hebrews, is replete with the concept 
of a heavenly sanctuary operating since Christ’s ascension. 

This concept of the sanctuary protected those who accepted it against further 
time setting, and drew a sharp line of distinction between them and other 
Adventists. But even more important, it directed their attention to the law of God 
and the Sabbath. In Ellen White’s vision in the late winter or early spring of 1847, 
mentioned earlier, she saw Jesus standing by the ark in the heavenly sanctuary. 
Before her eyes He opened the folded tables of stone on which the Ten 
Commandments were inscribed, and a halo of light encircled the fourth. 85 She 
understood this emphasis on the fourth commandment as divine confirmation of 
the seventh-day Sabbath and was confirmed in her own acceptance of it. The 
Sabbath was thus linked to the sanctuary in heaven. In an editorial in the July 25, 
1854, Review entitled “Tbe Relation which the Sabbath sustains to other Points of 
Present Truth,” Uriah Smith wrote: 

“The sanctuary and the Sabbath are inseparably connected. Whoever admits 
the truth of the first must admit it also of the second: the sanctuary contains the 
ark, the ark contains the law, and the law contains the fourth commandment 
unabolished and unchanged.” “No truth need be more clearly demonstrated than 
that the Sabbath of the Lord, instituted and given to man at Creation, is still 
binding upon the whole human family. Perhaps no truth can be more clearly 
demonstrated.” “Especial attention should be called to this point in these last 
days.” 86 

The imminence of the Advent gave point and urgency to the Sabbath as 
“present truth,” which had been lacking in the Seventh Day Baptist witness to it. In 
1850 Ellen White wrote: "I saw that the time for Jesus to be in the most holy place 
was nearly finished and that time can last but a very little longer. . . . The sealing 
time is very short, and will soon be over." “‘Time is almost finished.’. . . Said the 
angel, ‘Get ready, get ready, get ready.’ ” 07 It was this concept of a very imminent 
Advent that gave particular point and urgency to the Sabbath, and this was 
intensified by the discovery, a little later, of its relationship to the third angel’s 
message of Revelation 14:9-12. 

Adventists had already identified the proclamation of Christ's coming in 1844 
with the fulfillment of the first angel's message of Revelation 14:6, 7, and the 
“midnight cry” during the summer of 1844 as the historical counterpart of the 
second angel’s message in verse 8. The first angel summons all men everywhere to 
worship the Creator, whose work of creation the Sabbath memorializes, and the 
second warns against popular rejection of that message. But there was a third 
angel with a warning against the mark of the beast, which they understood to be 
the satanic counterpart of the seal of God. Identifying the seal of God with the 
Sabbath, they concluded that the mark of the beast must be Satan’s counterfeit 
Sabbath. Furthermore, inasmuch as the first angel announced the hour of divine 
judgment, and inasmuch as John presented the coming of Christ as following 
immediately upon the proclamation of the message by the third angel, they 
concluded that the Sabbath was to be the great final test of loyalty to God 
immediately preceding Christ’s coming, which they took to be very imminent. 08 
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Those who accept these messages are said in verse 12 of the chapter to be keeping 
the commandments of God along with their faith in Jesus Christ as man’s Saviour 
from sin. The Sabbath, they concluded, was thus implicit in both the first and third 
messages. 

A few years later Ellen White wrote: “Separate the Sabbath from the [three 
angels’] messages, and it loses its power; but when connected with the message of 
the third angel, a power attends it which convicts unbelievers and infidels, and 
brings them out with strength to stand, to live, grow, and flourish in the Lord.” 
Substitution of the laws of men for the law of God, she wrote, is to be the very last 
act in the drama of the great controversy between good and evil.** With the issue 
thus dearly drawn, all who sincerely love God will have received His seal of 
approval, and those who submit to human requirements opposed to the divine law 
will receive the mark of the beast foretold in Revelation 13 and 14. Eventually 
there will be a universal decree imposing the death penalty on those who persist in 
observing the Bible Sabbath instead of honoring the first day of the week.'"' 

As indicated in the foregoing, the second advent of Christ and the Sabbath 
were bonded together in Adventist theology in an inseparable, symbiotic union in 
which each was dependent on the other. This union of the Advent and the 
Sabbath in the setting of the everlasting gospel (Rev. 14:6) and the imminent hour 
of divine judgment (verse 7) is the constitutive dynamic of Seventh-day Adventist 
theology. Adventists often refer to those who convert to the church as "accepting 
the third angel’s message” or as “accepting the Sabbath"; both expressions are 
commonly used for becoming a Seventb-day Adventist. This understanding of 
Scripture made the Sabbath “present truth" during the years 1846 to 1849 in a 
supremely important sense, and gave it an ultimate importance it never had for 
Seventh Day Baptists. It is also an important factor in the phenomenal growth of 
Seventh-day Adventists and for their high level of dedication. 

This emphasis on the eschatological significance of the seventh-day Sabbath 
explains its major role in Adventist theology. It was the catalyst that brought the 
scattered Advent believers of pioneer days together and that still today transcends 
all social, economic, racial, and national barriers, uniting Adventists around the 
world in a bond of loyalty to Christ and to one another. The name “Seventh-day 
Adventist" aptly expresses the raison d’etre of the church and the reason for being a 
member of the church. 

Relevance of the Sabbath: a Positive Perspective 

Traditionally, and almost exclusively until recent years, it has been customary 
to emphasize observance of the Sabbath as man’s proper response to a divine 
command, as an obligation. God commands; it is our duty to obey. Contemporary 
literature on the Sabbath, however, emphasizes its positive aspect, as a gracious 
provision by a wise Creator designed to meet an inherent need of created beings, 
even in a perfect world. From this perspective the Sabbath is the same, and man’s 
duty with respect to it is the same. But instead of more or less rote compliance, of 
keeping it only, or primarily, because God requires it, there is emphasis on the 
Creator's purpose in giving man the Sabbath, on its intrinsic therapeutic value, 
and on an intelligent, appreciative observance of it. The balance in this new 
perspective has been aptly and tersely expressed by Ahva J. C. Bond: "It is God's 
Sabbath; He made it. . . . It is man’s Sabbath; he needs it."*' 
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Overemphasis on the traditional perspective of the Sabbath tends to reflect a 
distorted view of God as an arbitrary being who is pleased to burden created 
beings with restrictive requirements designed to impress them with the fact that 
He is God, Thus conceived, Sabbath observance tends to deteriorate into a 
works-righteousness device by which the Sabbathkeeper hopes to earn merit by 
impressing God with his dutiful obedience* Such observance thwarts the very 
purpose it was designed to serve. The new perspective of the Sabbath conceives of 
God as a gracious person infinitely concerned with the happiness and well-being 
of His creatures* Mature Sabbath observance requires an understanding of the 
Creator's purpose in consecrating it as holy time, and a choice to keep it, not only 
because man's creatureliness obliges him to do so but even more because as a 
rational, responsible being he purposes to enter fully into the Creator's beneficent 
purpose in giving him existence and being* This point of view makes the Sabbath 
even more important today because it provides an ideal therapeutic that enables 
modern man to cope with the frenetic rush of the materialistically oriented 
modern world* 

Although more detail on this suhject will be furnished in the three chapters in 
Part III of this volume, brief mention may be made here of several authors w r ho in 
recent years have ably presented this new perspective of the Sabbath—a 
perspective whose newness consists more in emphasis than content. 

Jewish rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel has had considerable impact on 
Christian as well as Jewish thinking through his book The Sabbath: Its Meaning for 
Modern Man. 9 * Inasmuch as Heschel will be discussed in great detail in a later 
chapter (see Branson, pp* 15-21), it will suffice here to say that his treatment 
stresses the Sabbath as “holiness in time / 7 and that he also refers to the Sabbath as “a 
sanctuary which we build, a sanctuary in time / 793 

A second writer deserving brief mention here, though he too will receive 
some further attention in a later chapter (see La Rondelle, pp* 25-27), is Seventh 
Day Baptist Herbert E. Saunders. This author, in his book The Sabbath: Symbol of 
Creation and Re-Creation/* refers to the Sabbath as a “perfect link between God and 
our race," a constant reminder of the Creator’s interest in us and of our 
creatureliness in relation to Him as our Father,^ For Saunders, the Sabbath stands 
at the apex not only of God's creative activity but also of His redeeming power, 
being a symbol of both. % Indeed, the Sabbath highlights the personal identity and 
worth of man, and frees him from the tyranny of the world. 97 

A third writer, whose recent work on the theology of both the Sabbath and 
Second Advent deserves somewhat more extended treatment here, inasmuch as 
he is not treated elsewhere in the present volume, is Seventh-day Adventist Sakae 
Kubo* In his God Meets Man: A Theology of the Sabbath and Second Advent/* Kubo 
discusses the Sabbath under three main headings: “The Sabbath and Creation, 11 
“The Sabbath as Redemption," and “The Sabbath as Future Rest*" 99 He 
highlights, as does Heschel, the concept of holiness in time* 100 But particularly 
interesting is Kubo’s treatment of the Sabbath in relationship to redemption* He 
tells us, for example, in connection with a chapter on “The Sabbath and 
Justification," that “when man ceases from his works, he must come to realize that 
they are not so important and that even though he stops them, the world still 
moves on without him or his works"; that “it is God and what He does that are 
vital." Kubo adds that “the Sabbath understood as that which strips us of our works 
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and our autonomy before Cod provides no opportunity for self-justification” and 
is "truly the sign of God's grace and sovereignty, and of man’s reception and 
dependence.” 101 

When dealing with the Sabbath as "The Sign of Redemption,” Kubo states 
that “the Sabbath has no meaning at all unless creative power accomplishes its 
results in the life of the one who observes the day. Holiness of being must match 
holiness of time.” 105 And in dealing with the Sabbath in connection with 
sanctification, Kubo points out that “in our present world the Sabbath confronts 
us as God’s challenge to our seriousness in accepting Christ. Since a large part of 
the world structures its life and husiness around Sunday as its rest day, observance 
of the seventh-day Sabbath today demands a radical, conscious, deliberate 
decision to follow Christ. Some such demand is always present in Christian 
conversion." I( ' , 

Kubo recognizes that the “priority of justification is fundamental,” stating 
that we “must ever keep in mind that man alone and in his own strength cannot do 
anything for his salvation. No amount of good works on his part can produce it. 
Yet it is just as important that we do not think of the Christian simply as lifeless 
matter on whom and for whom God does everything. God’s initiative is basic, but 
unless man responds in faith, he has no salvation. And the life of loving obedience 
must follow the response." UM 
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Sabbath Theology 

PART III 




CHAPTER 14 


The Sabbath in Modern Jewish 

Theology* 


Roy Branson 

A FEW Protestant groups, most notably the Seventh-day Adventists, observe 
the Sabbath on the seventh day of the week, as do Jew's, 1 But because most 
Christians celebrate their Sabbath, or weekly day of worship, on Sunday, they 
often do not recognize or explore the theological resources within Judaism for 
deepening Christianity's appreciation of the weekly Sahbath. The present chapter 
surveys various of the more significant of these resources. 

Divergence 

Whether they stress law, reason, or history, Jewish thinkers are increasingly 
in agreement on the unique importance of the Sabbath experience; and it may 
safely be said that today the joy of the Sabbath suffuses all of Judaism,* But during 
the past 150 years it has not always been so. Ever since the end of the eighteenth 
century, and that gradual securing of civil liberties by European Jews called 
Emancipation, disputes within Judaism have extended to the Sabbath- If “it is 
Germany that must be credited w r ith being the birthplace of modern Judaism," 
differences over the Sabbath must be considered part of the birthpangs^ In the 
complex interrelationships among prominent Jewish thinkers in Germany during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the Sabbath remained enmeshed in 
controversy. 

One of the founders of w'hat came to be called Reform Judaism,t Samuel 
Holdheim, established a temple in Berlin that worshiped on Sunday instead of the 
seventh day of the week. No doubt Holdheim was stating an extreme position 
when he said that Jews had an obligation to violate the Sabbath in order to show' 
their commitment to work for the common good of the state, but Holdheim was 

* Adapted From "Sabbath—Heart of Jewish Unity "Journal of Ecumenical Studies 15 (Fall, 1978):716*736. Used 
by permission . 

t For an explanaiion of the three main branches of Judaism—Orthodox, Reform, and Conservative—sec pp. 
244 T 245. 
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prominent in initiating the three great Reform rabbinical conferences held 
during 1844 and 1845 in the German cities of Brunswick, Frankfurt, and 
Breslau. 1 “How could the essential qualities of the Sabbath be saved in the modern 
environment?" According to one of its historians, “this was the question to which 
Reform addressed itself, a question which was extensively discussed at the third 
conference in Breslau in 1846 s 

Some rabbis who had broken with many of the requirements of Orthodoxy 
were nevertheless outraged at the general trend of discussion at the conferences. 
Zechariah Frankel walked out of the second conference at Frankfurt and refused 
to attend the third at Breslau. By founding and editing two journals and hecoming 
the first head of the Rahbinical Seminary in Breslau in 1845, Frankel assumed 
leadership of those who advocated what came to be called Conservative Judaism. 
While Conservatives did not insist on performance of minor ritual requirements, 
they sustained a respect for the central symbol of Jewish faith and practice and 
“were disturbed by the trend on the part of the radical Reform leaders in the 1870s 
to transfer the Sabbath to Sunday.”* 

Shortly after the last of the Reform conferences and just before Frankel 
became head of the Breslau Seminary, Samson Raphael Hirsch went in 1851 to 
Frankfurt, one of the centers of German Judaism. He started a program of 
preaching, teaching, and writing that was to give traditional Judaism (what others 
called Orthodoxy) its first carefully worked out rationale since Emancipation and 
the coming of the Enlightenment. His insistence that observingjews should not be 
forced to contribute to Reform-dominated institutions that ignored requirements 
of Jewish law, such as Sabbath regulations, led to the first state-recognized split in 
what had always been in German cities a single Jewish community. 

Conflicts begun in Germany continued in the United States. Radicals from 
Germany came to dominate Reform Judaism in the United States, culminating in 
the Pittsburgh Platform of 1885. It said that Reform Jews accept "only such 
ceremonies as elevate and sanctify our lives, but reject all such as are not adapted 
to the views and habits of modern civilization." 7 This position was propagated by 
young rabbis graduating from Hebrew Union College, founded a decade earlier 
in Cincinnati by Reform leaders. “Toward the turn of the century some fifty 
American Reform congregations had introduced Sunday services, and the whole 
issue was fervently debated at several conferences.”" 

Those American rabbis more in tune with Frankel and the historical school of 
the Breslau Seminary founded their own journal, American Hebrew (1879), which 
called for the encouragement of Sabbath observance. Their reaction to the 
Pittsburgh Platform was so strong that within two years they had organized a new 
seminary. A historian makes the judgment that “the coming of age of 
Conservatism may be dated from the beginning of instruction in the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America."® There the importance of the Sabbath was 
never doubted. 

For ten years, despite the massive influx to the United States during the 1880s 
of Eastern European Jews practicing an encompassing piety not seen by even 
German Orthodoxy, no separate American Orthodox movement was begun. The 
established congregations consisting of Orthodox Jews from Germany continued 
to find the graduates of Jewish Theological Seminary acceptable. Finally, 
however, in 1896 the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary was founded to 
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provide Eastern European Orthodox synagogues with rabbis trained in that 
tradition. As it became assimilated into Yeshiva University in 1915, its teachers 
became committed to the program Samson Raphael Hirsch and nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury German Orthodoxy had advanced, namely, traditional Rabbinic instruction 
combined with modern secular studies. The most revered teacher at Yeshiva 
epitomizes modern orthodoxy. Dr. Joseph B. Soloveitchik, acknowledged by 
many to be the foremost Talmudic scholar in the world, was tutored in his 
grandfather's “Brisker" method of Talmudic interpretation and then earned a 
doctorate in philosophy from the University of Berlin. 

Will and Law 

From Samson Raphael Hirsch in nineteenth-century Germany to Joseph 
Soloveitchik and his contemporary followers in America, thinkers in Orthodoxy 
have seen the Sabbath as a witness to the authority and freedom of God’s will. The 
Sabbath is also a time when man realizes that his will is most free when it conforms 
with God’s. Observing the Sabbath becomes the epitome of Orthodox existence: 
acting as God acts. In Hirsch’s characteristically volitional framework, the Sabbath 
is the “symbol of God’s rule and man’s destiny,” 10 

In trying to will and act as God does, the Jew has been given an advantage. To 
him has been revealed the law. By learning the basic principles guiding how the 
Jew should act on the Sabbath, he finds the meaning of the Sabbath. For example, 
Orthodox discussion of the Sabbath develops the historic, Talmudic concept of 
melakhah, “an act that shows man’s mastery over the world by the constructive 
exercise of his intelligence and skill." n Such acts, encouraged during six days of 
the week, are prohibited on the seventh. The law clarifies by saying that either 
enhancement or exploitation of the external creation is melakhah. However, 
because there is no material production of man’s skills, neither consumption of 
nature nor exertion in cultivation of internal sentiments or ideas is melakhah.' 2 Says 
Hirsch, “Even if you tired yourself out the whole day, as long as you have produced 
nothing . , . you have performed no melakhah.” ls 

To shape and form creation on Sabbath is to presume to add to what God has 
already completed. “Even the smallest work done on the Sabbath is a denial of the 
fact that God is the Creator and Master of the world. It is an arrogant setting-up of 
man as his own master.” H Resting from work acknowledges that God is completely 
the Maker of creation. By conforming to God’s rest after Creation, man also 
reveals his Godlikeness. Isidor Grunfeld, the English translator of Hirsch’s works, 
explains that as God demonstrated His freedom by ceasing from His work of 
Creation, “freely controlling and limiting the creation He brought into being 
according to His will,” so "by keeping Sabbath the Jew becomes," like God, “work’s 
master, not its slave.” 13 Emanuel Rackman, one of Soloveitchik's disciples, agrees. 
Man, by resting from subduing nature, “might, in a kind of imitation of God, catch 
a glimpse of that freedom w r hich is the essence of God’s nature.” lh 

The Jew is not left by the law with only a negative understanding of the 
Sabbath—not performing melakhah. There is also the concept of menuhah, or rest. 
While negative understandings of this word are possible, Norman Lamm, another 
of Soloveitchik’s students and president of Yeshiva University, stresses that in 
relation to the Sabbath, menuhah has a positive meaning—inner re-creation or 
self-transformation. On the Sabbath the Jew is involved with God in creating “a 
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new and better identity.” This is what tradition means when it says that “on 
Shabbat we receive a neshamak yeterak, an ‘additional soul.”' 17 

Orthodoxy’s discussion of the Sabbath emphasizes how conformity to the law 
brings man’s actions into line with the will of the Creator. But conformity to God's 
will does not result in dreariness. On the contrary, for the Orthodox, as for all 
Jews, the Sabbath brings a sense of freedom and joyfulness. Because in the 
Sabbath God comes to all observing men, whatever their rank, no Jew has to think 
that he is ultimately in God's eyes inferior to any other man. Observance of the 
Sahbath frees the Jew from all hierarchies: "On the Sabbath servant and master 

meet as equals, as free human personalities-Sabbath is thus a weekly-recurring 

divine protest against slavery and oppression. Lifting up his Kiddush-cup on 
Friday night, the Jew links the creation of the world with man’s freedom, so 
declaring slavery and oppression deadly sins against the very foundation of the 
universe." 

Moreover, assured that following God’s will has brought him equally into 
God’s favor, Hirsch says that “the feeling of ecstasy which fills a Jew on a Friday 
night, when after a week of hard and honest labour he greets the Sabbath amidst 
his family with his cup raised unto God—no lips have yet found words for it." "* 

Reason and Ethics 

For all the experimentation of nineteenth-century Reform rabbis with 
Sabhath services on the first day of the week, Hermann Cohen, who provided the 
foundation for Reform thinking in the early twentieth century, revered the 
Sabbath. Whereas Orthodoxy’s understanding of the Sabhath emphasizes will and 
Jewish law, the Reform tradition stresses the relation of the Sabbath to intellect 
and a universal ethics. 

According to Cohen, at least two aspects of Judaism demonstrate its 
adherence to a universal, rational ethics: first, the concern of the prophets in 
proclaiming that the love of a monotheistic God must be reflected in man’s “social 
love for the fellowman’Y^and second, the prophets’ proclamation of the Sabbath. 

"The prophets’ work for moral reform centers on the idea of the Sabbath 
which becomes the symbol of social morality,” he states. “All men are equal, for all 
have been called upon to lead a moral life.. .. And it is his [Jeremiah’s] concept of 
social justice that motivates him to advocate the sanctification of the Sabbath." 31 
"For the prophets the Sabbath becomes the expression of morality itself.” 33 

As much as Hirsch or any of the Orthodox writers, Cohen shares in the joy of 
the Sabbath, but for different reasons. Rather than praising the Sabbath as God’s 
gracious way to form Jewish character, Cohen delights in the way the Sabbath has 
extended monotheism. "The Sabbath is given first to Israel. But the world has 
accepted it.” as 

Cohen believes that the Sabbath has preserved Judaism to fulfill its "mission 
of spreading monotheism over the earth. ... In the Sabbath the God of love 
showed himself as the unique God of love for mankind." Indeed, Cohen refers to 
“the law of the Sabbath" as "the quintessence of the monotheistic moral teaching,” 
and he also dares to hope that in universality of its celebration the Messianic Age 
has already dawned. "If Judaism had given only the Sabbath to the world, it would 
by this alone be identified as the messenger of joy and as the founder of peace 
among mankind. The Sabbath took the first step which led to the abolition of 
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slavery, and the Sabbath also took the first step in showing the way to the abolition 
of the division of labor into manual and intellectual labor. The Sabbath is the sign 
of joy which will rise over men when all men are equally free and liable to service, 
and have an equal share in the teaching, in science, its inquiry and its knowledge, 
as well as in the lahor for their daily bread. The conquest of the world which has 
been achieved by the Sabbath, does not permit one to abandon the hope, the 
confidence, that thisjoy is no empty illusion, and that the peace which radiates in 
this joy is, and will remain, a fundamental power of the human race.”* 1 

The same year that Cohen retired from his University of Marburg 
philosophy professorship, 1912, and went to Berlin to teach in the Academy for 
the Scientific Study of Judaism, Leo Baeck arrived to take the place of Berlin's 
ailing senior rabbi. Baeck, like Cohen more than thirty years before, received a 
doctorate in philosophy from the University of Berlin (for a dissertation on 
Spinoza), and Cohen assumed that Baeck would be his intellectual successor. 
Baeck's theology of the Sabbath does echo some of Cohen s themes. In spite of 
living through two world wars, Baeck sustained Cohen's faith in a universal moral 
order and regarded the Sabbath as its symbol. He considered the Sabbath one of 
Judaism's greatest contributions to mankind because “from this people the 
Sabbath made its way through many lands and times. As this people was blessed by 
it and is to remain blessed, so did it bless the peoples to whom it came." The 
Sabbath “points and reaches toward a world of harmony, toward a great peace.” 25 
For Baeck, as for Cohen, “the Sabhath is the image of the messianic.” 26 

But Baeck's description of the Sabbath and Judaism removes him, more than 
Cohen, from his contemporary society. The Jew lives in the world, “yet is 
different.” Judaism contributes to the good of society, and yet “it may well be its 
historic task to offer this image of the dissenter, who dissents for humanity's 
sake.” 27 

What Baeck calls the Jewish “capacity to be different” is the result of the 
Sabbath's educating man's capacity to explore “the depth of life.” In language that 
reaches beyond Cohen's identification of religion with rationality and ethics, 
Baeck also says that the Sabbath rest “is essentially religious, part of the 
atmosphere of the divine; it leads us to the mystery, to the depth.” He says that “a 
life without Sabbath would lack the spring of renewal, that which opens the well of 
the depth again and again. An essential and fruitful aspect of Judaism would dry 
up in such a life; it could still be an ethical life, but it would lack that which defines 
the Jewish life.” 2 * Baeck does not restrict Judaism to the depths of religion, but he 
does say that what is unique about Judaism lies in that area, and the experience of 
the Sabbath draws us into just such realms of revivifying mystery. 

Existence and History 

By the time Baeck and Cohen came to Berlin, another philosopher, Martin 
Buber, had already emerged from the University of Vienna and from an intense 
study of Hasidism with ideas that would take Jewish theology even further in the 
direction that Baeck's comments on mystery and depth indicated. Interestingly, 
however, Buber's writings specifically on the Sabbath carry on some of the themes 
Baeck continued from Cohen, namely, the universality of the Sabbath and the 
Sabbath's ethical importance. 

The Sabbath does not burst into view at Sinai, declares Buber; rather, the 
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Sabbath is “rooted in the very beginnings of the world itself." The "creation of the 
world . .. flow[s] into such a Sabbath." With such an origin, “the Sabbath week is 
really to articulate universal time.” The Sabbath, for Buber, does not represent 
the unique, but the quotidian. “The Sabbath represents the equal measure, the 
regular articulation of the year. ... [It represents] that which is valid at all times." 
Having rooted the Sabbath in something as universal as Creation, Buber 
emphasizes, like Cohen, that "the Sabbath is the common property of all, and all 
ought to enjoy it without restriction.” w 

For Buher, as for Cohen, God’s Sabbath is a just peace. With the Sabbath in 
the Decalogue coming between initial commandments regarding worship of 
Yahweh and those respecting ethical obligations to fellow humans, it is clear that 
for Moses “the reign of his God and a just order between men are one and the 
same." In the coming of the weekly Sabbath to servants as much as to masters, and 
the restoration of debtors and slaves to full status during the Sabbatical year, one 


can see that “ ‘the idea of the equality of all creatures' is certainly characteristic of 


the Sabbatical year, as it is of the Sabbath itself."" 

j* 


In spite of the fact that Franz Rosenzweig would, like Buber, take Jewish 
theology in a direction very different from Cohen’s, it is not astonishing that he 
shared some of the same ideas about the Sabbath Buher held in common with 


Cohen. After all, Rosenzweig was Hermann Cohen’s admiring student. The same 
year that Baeck and Cohen converged on Berlin, Rosenzweig finished his doctoral 
dissertation on Hegel at Freiberg. A few months later, in a small orthodox 
synagogue in Berlin, he made a dramatic recommitment to Judaism and 
immediately enrolled in Cohen’s courses at the Berlin Academy for the Scientific 
Study of Judaism. He remained in touch with Cohen to the end of his life, and 
after Cohen's death he wrote an extended introduction to the great man's 
collected works. A few months after entering Cohen's classes, Rosenzweig met 
Martin Buber. The latter promptly asked Rosenzweig to contribute to a collection 
of essays he was editing, establishing a personal and professional relationship that 
was to result in Buber's replacing the ailing Rosenzweig (the University of 
Frankfurt's first choice) as the first professor of Judaism in a German university. 
Rosenzweig also joined Buber in translating the Hebrew Bible into German. 

Rosenzweig begins his discussion of the Sabbath by relating it to Creation in 
terms that readers of Cohen and Buber would find familiar. The Sabbath 
represents that which is fundamental and enduring: “The very regularity in the 
sequence of Sabbaths, the very fact that... one Sabbath isjust like the other, makes 
them the cornerstones of the year.... In the Sabbath the year is created, and thus 
the main significance of the Sabbath lies in the symbolic meaning of its liturgy: it is 
a holiday that commemorates creation." 11 

However, Rosenzweig’s discussion of the Sabbath differs from his teachers’ 
and friends' at points where his theology generally parts company with theirs. 
While Cohen, Baeck, and Buber stress the importance of the Sabbath for mankind 
and its significance for a universal ethics, Rosenzweig organizes his reflections on 
the Sabbath around the liturgical practice of the Jewish community. He begins his 
remarks on the Sabbath by discussing Creation because he believes the beginning 
of the Jewish Sabbath, the Friday evening celebration in the home, with its 
traditional use of the bread and wine, “the ennobled gifts of earth," particularly 
commemorates Creation. 1 * 
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While Friday evening particularly honors Creation, “the morning celebrates 
revelation,” In the morning, with the extensive reading from the Bible, “we find 
utterance of the people's awareness of being elect through the gift of the Torah,” 
With the Afternoon Prayer of the Sabbath and the songs and dances of the “third 
meal,“Jews “reel with the transportofcertainty that the Messiah will come and will 
come soon,” For Rosenzweig, who sees Creation, revelation, and especially 
redemption as the central themes of Judaism, the Sabbath is its epitome. Coming 
at the climax of the week, the Sabbath commemorates the goal of Creation— 
redemption, “In celebrating it we go, in the midst of creation, beyond creation and 
revelation,” In fact, “on the Sabbath the congregation feels as if it were already 
redeemed.” M 

But the greatest impact of both Rosenzweig and Buber on understanding the 
Sabbath was not in their explicit statements on the Sabbath. It was in shifting the 
basis of Jewish theology from universal reason to personal existence. “The 
thinker,” said Rosenzweig, as he launched his relentless attack on German 
idealism, “must proceed boldly from his own subjective situation,” M The year that 
Rosenzweig asked Buber to take his place lecturing at the University of Frankfurt, 
Buber's / and Thou appeared. Its impact was such that rational idealism in Jew ish 
theology has never fully recovered. 

While Rosenzweig and Bubers development of the existentialist insights of 
men such as Kierkegaard and Nietzsche was notable, their appreciation of 
Hasidism was also significant for their Sabbath theology, Rosenzweig, after 
joining a congregation of Warsaw Hasidim in their celebration of the Sabbath 
“third mean,” was furious at slurs against them, “I don't believe in all that talk 
about ‘decadence 1 ; those who now find all this decadent would have seen nothing 
but decadence even a hundred and fifty years ago,” he exclaimed, later adding 
that “our craven chiming in with the chorus of obloquy against the Polish Jews is 
the most shameful of the many shameful things that make up Jewish life in 
Germany,” 

It was Buber, of course, who had studied at the University of Berlin under 
professors such as Wilhelm Dilthey and Georg Simmel and written his dissertation 
in Vienna on German mysticism, who found in the Hasidic tradition within 
Judaism those subjective, personal qualities of existence treasured by his teachers 
and favorite writers. It is true that the Sabbath played a prominent part in some of 
the Hasidic tales he retold, but more significant for the place of the Sabbath in 
Judaism was his identifying his own ideas of dialogue and relationship with the 
Hasidim’s religious experience. After Buber's discovery of the Hasidim, educated 
non-Orthodox Jews of Western Europe and the United States had options other 
than either Halachic observance of the law or espousal of some rational, universal 
morality, Jews could identify with a personal, communal enjoyment ot a caring, 
responsive God, It was inevitable that acceptance of the emotional aspects of 
existence as a part of genuine J udaism would lead to renewed attraction for what 
Jews had always identified with joy—the Sabbath, 

Passion and Symbol 

In 1937, when he finally left Germany, Buber selected, as his successor to 
head both the Jewish Academy in Frankfurt established by Rosenzweig and the 
Central Office for Jewish Adult Education in Germany, a young Polish rabbi 
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rooted in Hasidism and educated at the University of Berlin, Abraham Joshua 
Heschel. Heschel was to provide contemporary Judaism with a theology that drew 
from the full range of Jewish thinking and in the process was to write the most 
important book on the Sabbath since Emancipation. 

Heschel’s biography makes him appear destined to play his mediating role. 
His parents descended from early, illustrious Hasidic rebbes; his father from the 
Maggid of Me/hirech, the successor of the Baal Shem Tov, Hasidim’s founder. 
After growing up immersed in the Hasidic interpretation of the Talmud and 
Kabbalah, Heschel broke away at 20 to enroll in the University of Berlin’s 
philosophy department, where he studied phenomenology and wrote a 
dissertation on the phenomenon of prophetism. Immediately upon graduation 
he joined the faculty of the same Berlin academy for Jewish studies where Cohen 
and Rosenzweig had met and where Baeck was still teaching. After himself 
escaping Nazi Germany, Heschel first taught at the Reform Hehrew Union 
College in Cincinnati, then moved to New York and the Conservative Jewish 


Theological Seminary. w 

Heschel took Jewish theology further in the direction that Buber and 
Rosenzweig had already started. His writing on the Sabbath was part of his 
lifelong preoccupation with religious experience, particularly the emotive aspects 
of characteristically Jewish experience. He insisted that “the employment of 
reason is indispensable to the understanding and worship of God." He also knew 
the importance of the will, stressing the significance of mitzvoh, or required deeds, 
saying that it was characteristic of Judaism to demand the "leap of action ," 11 But 
more than his teachers or colleagues, Heschel drew Judaism beyond disputes over 
the law or reason loan appreciation of the passions, where man responds together 
with his other faculties to “the ineffable" with amazement, fascination, and awe, 1 " 


As he looked at the turbulent experience of the Biblical writers, particularly 
the prophets, he found the prophets' sympathy responding to God’s pathos. “In 
the Biblical outlook, movements of feeling are no less spiritual than acts of 
thought." For the Biblical writers, "pathos, emotional involvement, passionate 
participation, is a part of religious existence." He was convinced that the "notion 
that God can be intimately affected, that He possesses not merely intelligence and 
will but also pathos, basically defines the prophetic consciousness of God.” 
Heschel went so far as to say that “events and human actions arouse in Him joy or 
sorrow, pleasure or wrath.” Conversely, human sympathy for God “is a feeling 

which feels the feeling to which it reacts_In prophetic sympathy, man is open to 

the presence and emotion of the transcendent Subject. He carries within himself 
the awareness of what is happening to God.” The phenomenologist from Berlin 
finds in religious experience all the passion and boldness of Hasidic piety.'” 

Heschel does not abandon his reason when discussing the Sabbath. Far from 
it. In terms reminiscent of the idealism Cohen admired, Heschel distinguishes the 
spiritual and material by emphasizing a parallel distinction between man's 
experience of time and space. Space is external to us, limited, manipulatable. Six 
days of the week we work and mold it. Time is internal, transcendent, sovereign: 
"It is both near and far, intrinsic to all experience and transcending all experience. 
It belongs exclusively to God." *'To worship in time is to worship the God beyond 


us. 


Heschel also associated the Sabbath with universality, a universality in time: 


rSlSAH-18 
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"Every one of us occupies a portion of space. He takes it up exclusively. The 
portion of space which my body occupies is taken up by myself in exclusion of 
anyone else. Yet, no one possesses time. There is no moment which I possess 
exclusively. This very moment belongs to all living men as it belongs to me. We 
share time, we own space. Through my ownership of space, I am a rival of all other 
beings; through my living in time, I am a contemporary of all other beings/ 11 

Thus, Heschefs view of the universality of the Sabbath differs from the 
emphasis of other Jewish writers. Not through its widespread practice (Cohen, 
Baeck), nor because of the recurringness it shares with all days (Buber, 
Rosenzweig), but from the character of our experience of time itself, Heschel 
recognizes in the Sabbath a fellowship encompassing all humanity. 

Heschel also sees an aspect dear to the Reform Jews: the ethical importance of 
the Sabbath, A symbol in which one shares a day with all mankind is a day to 
remember one's common humanity. "The Sabbath is an embodiment of the belief 
that all men are equal and that equality of men means the nobility of men/ N - 
Heschel saw the relevance of the Sabbath experience to general experience. He 
acknowledged the Sabbath as “a day of armistice in the economic struggle with our 
fellow men and the forces of nature—is there any institution that holds out a 
greater hope for man's progress than the Sabbath?"^ 

However, Heschel did not so distinguish time and space as to oppose them. 
"The faith of the Jew is not a way out of this world, but a way of being w ithin and 
above this world; not to reject but to surpass civilization. The Sabbath is the day on 
which we learn the art of surpassing civilization ." 11 

But Heschel does not see the Sabbath as primarily a symbol of universal 
Creation, Like Rosenzweig, Heschel looks upon the temporal symbol of the 
Sabbath as ultimately a memorial of redemption: "The Bible is more concerned 
with time than with space. ... It is more concerned with history than with 
geography. .. . To Israel the unique events of historic time were spiritually more 
significant than the repetitive processes in the cycle of nature." For Judaism, the 
Sabbath is a time to remember when it was chosen by God's mighty acts: "We 
remember the day of the exodus from Egypt, the day when Israel stood at Sinai; 
and our Messianic hope is the expectation of a day, of the end of days." 1 ' 

More than his acknowledgment that "the Sabbath remains a concrete fact, a 
legal institution / 1 and his defense of the rabbinic "system of laws and rules of 


observance" as a logical extension of "single-minded devotion of total love," it is 


Heschefs identification of the Sabbath with the particular, redemptive history of 


the Jews that makes his theology of the Sabbath, in some important sense of the 


word, orthodox / 6 


However, it is not halachic orthodoxy; Heschefs work on the Sabbath is 
traditional, but it is the tradition of aggadah . Halachah is the rationalism of the 
Orthodox, the codification of how the mind guides the will. Heschel respects and 
honors halachah, but "must halachah continue to ignore the voice of aggadah?" 
Must esoteric disputes over how the intellect can control the will ignore the 
emotions by which all may approach God? Heschel thought that “the utterances of 
the psalmist are charged with emotion," that in “reading the prophets we are 
stirred by their passion and enlivened imagination,” and that for both, “their 
primary aim is to move the soul, to engage the attention by bold and striking 
images ." 47 It is no wonder that his book, The Sabbath, with its metaphors, tales, 
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personifications, and poetry, is a work of aggadak. 

For someone descended from both the Maggid of Mezhirech and Levi Isaac 
of Berdichev, how else could Heschel talk of the Sabbath but as “the exodus from 
tension," "a sanctuary in time," "a palace in time with a kingdom for all"? How else 
could he describe observance of the Sabbath but as celebrating “the coronation of 
a day in the spiritual wonderland of time”? 41 * And how could Heschel help but 
draw his readers into the very sense and atmosphere of the Sabbath he 
knows—into an awareness of the redemption that he and they know together? 

"People assemble to welcome the wonder of the seventh day," he declares, 
"while the Sabbath sends out its presence over the fields, into our homes, into our 
hearts. It is a moment of resurrection of the dormant spirit in our souls.... Some 
of us are overcome with a feeling, as if almost all they would say would be like a veil. 
There is not enough grandeur in our souls to be able to unravel in words the knot 
of time and eternity. ... A thought has blown the market place away. There is a 
song in the wind and joy in the trees. The Sabbath arrives in the world, scattering a 
song in the silence of the night: eternity utters a day. . . . When the Sabbath is 
entering the world, man is touched by a moment of actual redemption; as if for a 
moment the spirit of the Messiah moved over the face of the earth ." 414 

Belter than argue, Heschel will recreate within us those moments of yearning 
and sympathy for God that stirred the psalmist, the prophets, the pious ones of 
Israel. The experience of the Sabbath will reenact God’s acts of revelation and 
redemption. Indeed, for Heschel, the Sabbath was a time when disputes over 
concepts anti deeds could be transcended by the experience of feeling with God 
the joy that God feels. 

Convergence 

There is evidence that Heschel’s hopes for the experience of the Sabbath are 
being fulfilled both in observance anti theology. Among Reform Jews the issue of 
Sunday observance died after the turn of the century, Friday evening became the 
time for worship. Now, traditional liturgy is increasingly being introduced into the 
service. There has even been a call by one of Reform Judaism’s best-known 
figures, W. Gunther Plaut, for a reformed halachah of the Sabbath, since "our 
‘mental health’ approach to the Sabbath is a failure. The fact is that the rabbi’s 
opinion of Sabbath observance as ‘desirable’ and ‘good for the Jew’ has not been 
convincing." - w 

The most dramatic evidence of greater appreciation within Reform Judaism 
fora more historic understanding of the Sabbath is the publication in 1975 of Gates 
of Prayer—The New Union Prayer book, providing materials for Sabbath worship. 
Noting that the new prayer book "contains an impressive amount of traditional 
liturgical material, never before included in an American Reform ritual or in 
many a European Liberal or Reform prayerbook,” Jacob J. Petuchowski, a 
professor of theology at Hebrew Union College, declares that “the publication of 
Gates of Prayer must be seen as a milestone not only in the history of Reform liturgy, 
but also in the history of American Reform Judaism itself.’’ 11 

The accelerating trend toward traditional observance of the Sabbath 
coincides with renewed admiration for Heschel on the part of Reform Judaism's 
most respected theologians. With Emil L. Fackenheim having said of Heschel’s 
theology in its most fully developed form, “It is perhaps the most profound 
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religious thinking that has been offered to American Judaism in our time,'’ and 
Eugene B. Borowitz’s concluding an overview of contemporary Judaism with the 
statement that “no person of our time has so well epitomized the roundedness of 
Covenantal existence as did Abraham Heschel,” it is certain that Heschel’s 
invocation of the splendors of the Sabbath will meet with increasing response 
from Reform Judaism. 52 

While Reform Judaism wavered in its commitment to the Sabbath, 
Orthodoxy’s strict observance of the Sabbath has continued uninterrupted by 
Emancipation. But there is virtually no public acknowledgment from its 
theologians of HeschePs emphasis on passionate experience of the Sabbath. 
However, one cannot help but think that even the few writings puhlished in 
English by Orthodoxy’s greatest living representative in America, Joseph R. 
Soloveitchik, reflects acquaintance with Heschel’s theology. M 

In conclusion, it must be stated that Heschel’s greatness as a Jewish theologian 
must be measured by the boldness of his vision. His concerns reached beyond 
interfaith dialogue between Jews and Christians. His last book, completed the 
Friday afternoon he died, was a trihute to the Hasidic master most like the Gaon of 
Vilna, Reb Menahem Mendl of Kotzk. It ends with the words "Truth is alive, 
dwelling somewhere, never weary. And all of mankind is needed to liberate it." 11 

Moreover, Heschel’s book on the Sabbath was surely not haphazardly titled: 
The Sabbath: Its Meaningfor Modem Man. Was there ever a rebbe more daring? More 
than any thinker since Emancipation, Heschel launched Judaism on the venture 
of pursuing its most obvious particularity in the point of universality ’ ’ At a time 
when theories do not convince nor laws elicit reverence, Heschel has appealed to 
man’s passions. Heschel has plunged to the very core of Jewish religious 
experience, certain that the radiance of Sabbath joy will inflame all men. From the 
heart of Judaism he will be a tzaddik to the world. As he says, in the final words of 
The Sabbath: 

"There are few ideas in the world of thought which contain so much spiritual 
power as the idea of the Sabbath. Aeons hence, when of many of our cherished 
theories only shreds will remain, that cosmic tapestry will continue to shine." 
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CHAPTER 15 


Contemporary Theologies 

of the Sabbath 


Hans K, LaRondelle 

T HE present chapter surveys some contemporary theologies of the Sabbath 
(frequently used as a designation for Sunday), as held by four particular 
groups: the radical-critical school, neo-orthodoxy, evangelicals, and certain small 
denominations and sects* Space limitations necessitate that our treatment include 
only a few outstanding representatives of each group and that the Sabbath 
theologies of such individuals be summarized rather briefly, 

Radi cal-Critical Concepts of the Sabbath 

Radical-critical scholarship starts from the presupposition that the origin of 
the Sabbath remains a mystery and cannot be solved by any scientific verification* 
Several conflicting hypotheses of a possible origin have been proposed, such as the 
gloomy Babylonian-Assyrian taboo days, or the rest day of the Kenites (a tribe of 
smiths), or a feast day of the full moon, or an ancient market day, and various 
other theories.* 1 Several conservative scholars have indicated the inconclusive¬ 
ness and unlikeliness of such extra-Biblical origins of the Sabbath.* Especially the 
careful study of J. H* Meesters has shown conclusively that “all efforts to explain 
the origin of the Sabbath from extra-Israelite institutions or customs must be 
counted as a failure/* so that only one conclusion remains: the Sabbath, just as the 
seven-day week, cannot be anything but a unique, Israelite creation, without a 
counterpart elsewhere at any time* 3 The same conclusion has been drawn by many 
other scholars, including Eduard Lohse, who states that the meaning and content 
of the Old Testament Sabbath “are exclusively controlled by Israel's faith in 
Yahweh,” 4 

It is generally felt among critical scholars that the seventh-day Sabbath dates 
back to Mosaic times, but that the fourth commandment as found in the 
Decalogue of Exodus 20 or Deuteronomy 5 is the product of later redactors* 

* For details* sec chapter 1, pp. 21, 22. 
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While it is acknowledged that the Sabbath is connected with Yahwism from the 
beginning, the motivation for the Sabbath celebration because of the Creation 
motif in Exodus 20:11 is thought to be a later addition around 500 b.c. by a 
redactor who was inspired by reading the priestly narrative of Creation in Genesis 
1-2. The Exodus motif as motivation for the Sabbath commandment in 
Deuteronomy 5 is also taken as a later addition by the redactor of the book of 
Deuteronomy around 650 b.c. 

Many have tried to reconstruct the so-called original Sabbath commandment, 
and a common conclusion is that it probably was formulated negatively: "You shall 
perform no work on the seventh day." Since 1930 the trend has been to date this 
so-called original Sabbath commandment early, during Israel’s desert journey, or 
even to let it originate with Moses himself . 1 The Creation narrative with mention 
of the Sabbath, in Genesis 2:2, 3, however, is usually postulated as being written by 
priests after the codihcation of the Deuteronomic Decalogue, during the 
Babylonian exile. That is, on the basis of Genesis 2:2, 3, another redactor created 
the fourth commandment of Exodus 20:8-11 with its Creation motif. 

In the field of New Testament studies Rudolf Bultmann and his followers 
have expressed some radical-critical concepts regarding the Sabbath that have 
heen adopted also by some of the more conservative evangelical scholars. 
Bultmann considers the Sabbath story of Jesus and His disciples in the grainfield 
of Mark 2:23-28 (cf. Matthew 12:1-8) as a construction of the primitive church, 
molded by the posi-Resurrection faith of the early Christians. He holds that the 
story represents the later theology hy which the Christian church ascribed the 
justification of her Sabbath customs to Jesus. Also, he regards the expression “Son 
of man" (Christ) as coming from a later translator of the Aramaic, and concludes 
that every man is a "lord of the Sabbath" and therefore receives the liberty to 
disregard the Sabbath commandment. 15 

Ernst Kasemann agrees basically with Bultmann, but feels that the primitive 
church shrank back from so much freedom regarding the Sabbath, and therefore 
coined the phrase in Mark 2:28 that it was rather the “Son of man” who was the 
Lord of the Sabbath. And E. Lohse’s position is similar. 1 

In a more historical study, Willy Rordorf, in Sunday: The History of the Day of 
Rest and Worship in the Earliest Centuries of the Christian Church, states: “It is a 
misunderstanding to hold that Jesus did not attack the sabbath commandment 
itself, but only the casuistical refinements of the Pharisees.” He goes so far as to say 
that the Sabbath “had failed in its divine purpose, and as a consequence rebellion 
against it or disregard of it was no sin.” He even states of the Sabbath 
commandment that “this commandment enslaved human beings": "For this 
reason he [Jesus] was not afraid of calling in question the commandment 
contained in the priestly tradition of the Old Testament." On this assumption 
Rordorf concludes that all of Jesus’ healings on the Sabbath days were 
provocations to serve “the express intention of showing that for him the sabbath 
commandment had no binding force.” 8 

Jesus’ declaration that '"the sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
sabbath"’ (Mark 2:27, R.S.V.) was therefore “throwing overboard the entire 
sabbath theology established by post-exilic Judaism.” This is Rordorfs under¬ 
standing of Jesus’ Messianic consciousness "which knew no bounds," so that even 
the Sabbath commandment of the Old Testament “was simply annulled" * before 
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the ceaseless activity of Jesus. The word of Jesus as transmitted in Matthew 24:20, 
‘“Pray that your flight may not be ... on a sabbath' ” (R.S.V.), is dismissed with the 
simple remark that this text “is a secondary, expanded version of Mark 13:18, 
where there is no mention of the sabbath ... it is usually said that this expansion 
derives from Jewish Christian circles strict in their observance of the law.” 111 

Rordorf sharply separates the Christian Sunday from the "Jewish” Sabbath, 
deriving from three New Testament verses (1 Cor. 16:2; Acts 20:7; Rev. 1:10) 
“that Sunday clearly played an important role even in the Pauline churches.” 11 He 
acknowledges that the New Testament nowhere announces the origin of the 
Christian observance of Sunday, but nevertheless concludes from the appear¬ 
ances of the risen Lord on Sunday evenings that the Christian worship around the 
Lord’s Supper on Sunday reaches back to the apostles of Christ “and even to the 
intention of the risen Lord himself.” 12 

In summary, radical-critical concepts concerning the Sabbath show neither 
trust in the historical reliability of the Biblical accounts and stories nor due respect 
for the transmitted text of Scripture. 

Neo-Orthodox Theologies of the Sabbath 

Undoubtedly the most profound theology on the Sabbath ever written is that 
by neo-orthodox theologian Karl Barth in his Church Dogmatics . ,s Barth is in basic 
agreement with John Calvin, who had stressed that the Sabbath commandment 
was regarded of supreme significance in the Old Testament. Calvin had noticed 
that the Sabbath was held in “singular estimation” “above all commandments of 
the law” because it is the distinctive sign of God’s covenant of grace with Israel, as 
well as a foreshadowing of the spiritual and heavenly rest. Barth's Christological 
theology develops especially Calvin’s concept that the Sabbath is a Creation 
ordinance and that the Creator aroused man’s zeal to observe the Sabbath with 
greater piety by His own exemplary deed of resting on the seventh day of the 
Creation week. 14 

Taking the work of Creation in Genesis 1 theologically as “the external hasis” 
of God’s covenant of grace, Barth interprets God’s resting on the seventh day in 
Genesis 2:2 as the “secret” beginning of God’s covenant of redeeming man, 
because God’s resting means that He has committed Himself to belong to man and 
this world. Barth is convinced that God’s resting on the seventh day of the 
Creation week, in Genesis 2:2, signifies a specific Creation ordinance as a blessed 
gift for all mankind. Creation, with manat its head, would find its completion only 
in fellowship with God Himself and participation in His divine rest, joy, and 
freedom: “What is concretely revealed in the first and divine observance of the 
Sabbath, and in the implied invitation to the creation to observe it as well, is no 
more and no less than the meaning and intention of the covenant between God 
and man.” 15 

Barth interprets this covenant between God and man, represented in Sabbath 
fellowship, as a covenant of grace and redemption to be fulfilled in Christ. Thus 
the Creation Sabbath speaks prophetically of Christ and must be understood 
Christologically from the beginning in Genesis 2. The Sabbath as the sign of the 
promised rest of grace really came not at the end but at the beginning of man's 
working week, since man was created on the sixth day. Man could therefore 
celebrate on the Sabbath only God’s own works and merits. 
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The fourth commandment, declares Barth, commands Israel to enter into 
the rest of divine grace and not to have the slightest trust in their own work or 
righteousness before God, 16 Israel was thus reminded weekly that the Creator was 
their Redeemer, their Justifier, and their Sanctifier, Moreover, Barth considers 
the Sabbath commandment as the comprehensive and fundamental command of 
all GocTs commandments, as the sum total of God's covenant of redeeming grace, 
because only in this commandment are law and gospel fully united! 

Furthermore, he recognizes not only the Chnstological saving significance of 
the Sabhath hut also an eschatological judging aspect. Appealing to Isaiah 58:13, 
14, and Jeremiah 17:24-27, Barth observes a hidden relationship of the Sabbath 
with the day of the Lord as judgment day. That day will be, however, also the day 
of restored blessing, the day of the ultimate fulfillment of the promise given in the 
Hrst Sabbath. Consequently, Barth is convinced "not without a certain awe, [of] the 
radical importance, the almost monstrous range of the Sabbath command¬ 
ment." 17 


In Barth's theology of the Sabbath there can be sensed an unbearable tension 
hetween his idea that the Sabbath is a Creation ordinance and the sign of 
redeeming grace, on the one hand, and his conclusion that the resurrection of 
Christ has terminated the history of God’s covenant of grace together with its sign, 
the Sabbath day, on the other hand. Barth tries tojustify theologically the historic 
change of rest day from the seventh-day Sabbath to Sunday by the Christian 
church. He states—surprisingly—that the hrst advent of Christ, culminating in 
His resurrection from the dead on the first dav of the week, meant the conclusion 

H 


or‘'termination of the history of'the covenant and salvation." IH Therefore the first 
clay “had to become" the day of rest of the new time. Barth seems to realize that the 
"necessity" of this switch of rest days is not obvious in such reasoning without 


scriptural legitimization. He presents two arguments for his Sunday theology that 
he feels must serve to solve “this apparent revolution against its divine order in 


creation.” 1J 


His first argument is an appeal to three controversial texts—1 Corinthians 
16:2; Acts 20:7; Revelation 1:10—without any attempt at exegesis. He states only 
that early Christianity "began to keep the first day of the week instead of the 
seventh as a day of rest ... as a debt of obedience.”* 0 One wonders where in 
Scripture Barth has read such a command, when neither Luther nor Calvin could 

find it! 


But Barth then promises "also a direct proof." This consists in the Christian 
“discovery" that the original order set by God for man at Creation was the rest day 
hrst (on God's seventh day), followed by six working days: “The ‘Lord’s Day’ was 
really his first day. Hence it ought always to have been his first day and not his 
seventh and last." Thus Barth tries to solve his dilemma by explaining that the 
“first day” rest was not really “an innovation but the discovery of the calculation 
which was already hidden in the calculation of Genesis l.’’ !l 

Barth admits that his so-called “direct proof” for the “Sunday Sabbath" is only 
an inference, since his proof is “hidden" in the calculation of the Genesis Creation 
account. But one may well ask: Ifthe seventh-day Sabbath as the Lord’s day really 
had been Adam’s first day, thus symbolizing that man lives by God’s initiating and 
maintaining grace, why the need for the church to change this "divine order in 
creation”? 
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In the final analysis, Barth’s attempt to prove a Sunday Sabbath shows that he 
cannot accept an actual termination of the Sabbath and the Sabbath command¬ 
ment in the new covenant of Christ. He even defends a basic continuity of the 
Sabbath when he concludes: “New Testament Christianity did not proclaim a 
particular annulment but, as it would appear from 1 Corinthians 16:2 and Acts 
20:7 quite naturally began to celebrate this holy day on the first day of the week, it 
was not rebelling against the order of creation but was acting in profound 
agreement with what is said in Exodus 20:8f. and Genesis 2: If. on the basis of the 
Sabbath commandment." 22 

It finally becomes clear how Barth can see the hallowing of Sunday in 
“profound agreement" with the Creation Sabbath of Genesis 2 and with the 
Sabbath commandment of Exodus 20: namely, by dissecting the Sabhath from the 
seventh day and by considering the Sabbath exclusively as the rest of grace. Then 
the Sabbath only hovers over the seventh day but is not the seventh day. This 
Docetic philosophical Sabbath concept is obviously a non-Bibhcal assumption. 
Also, Barth here reaps what he has sown in his position to accept the Creation 
account of Genesis 1 as a “saga" only, that is, not as historically real and authentic, 
but true in its “kernel." 2 ’ 

In his spiritualizing interpretation of the Sabbath, Barth returns somewhat to 
Calvin, who had already detached God’s rest from the seventh day in his 
commentary on Genesis 2:3. Calvin had stated: "First, therefore, God rested; then 
he blessed this rest, that in all ages it might be held sacred among men." M In this 
respect Calvin and Barth do not allow Scripture to say what it actually says in 
Genesis 2:3: “So God blessed the seventh day and hallowed it, because on it God rested 
from all his work which he had done in creation” (R.S.V.). Scripture does not slate 
that God blessed His rest, but that God blessed and hallowed "the seventh day,” 
because He had rested on that day after six days of creative work. It is not the rest, 
but the rest day , that God blessed. This is emphatically repeated in the Decalogue, 
Exodus 20:11, with its pointed commission that the redeemed Israel should 
“remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. . . . The seventh day is a sabbath to the 
LORD your God” (Ex. 20:8-10, R.S.V.). 

Barth’s dogmatic Sabbath theology would have become more consistently 
Biblical and less speculatively philosophical if he, as a Biblical theologian, could 
have seen that the resurrection of Christ and the seventh-day Sahhath are not in 
tension with each other, because the resurrected Christ remains the “faithful 
Creator” (1 Peter 4:19). Probably more than any theologian in recent Christian 
history, Barth has emphasized the gospel of God’s free grace in the seventh-day 
Sabbath as the ordained sacrament of salvation. It is therefore hard to understand 
why he can conclude that Christ’s resurrection was to terminate the very sign of 
God’s everlasting covenant that He gave in the beginning to mankind, not just to 
Israel later. 

Following in the footsteps of Barth, the German Old Testament scholar Ernst 
Jenni in 1956 developed his "theological foundations of the Sabbath command¬ 
ment in the Old Testament” in a challenging study. 2 ’Jenni observes basically two 
kinds of foundations for the Sabbath commandment; one is in the Decalogue of 
Exodus 20 (verse 11), pointing back to God’s rest in Creation, the other in the 
Decalogue of Deuteronomy 5 (verses 14, 15) pointing back to Israel’s deliverance 
from Egypt. In Exodus 20Jenni sees the typical “priestly” foundation represented 
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and in Deuteronomy 5 the “Deuteronomic” one, although he thinks that both 
kinds of theological foundation were "certainly added to the commandment 
later.” He even declares: “The original Sabbath commandment must have been 
formulated in shorter form and have contained no foundation,” That is, of 
course, a typical radical-critical concept. 

In Deuteronomy Jenni sees a redemptive-historical foundation of the Sabbath 
established. The Sabbath is consecrated to Yahweh as the gracious Lord and 
Liberator of Israel. This counts for the cheerful character of the Sabbath in Israel 
before the Babylonian exile (Isa. 58:13). 

The so-called priestly foundation of the Sabbath in Exodus 20:1 l and 31:17, 
and Genesis 2:2, 3, transfers the Sabbath back to the creation of the world. 
Because the Sabhath is called a "perpetual covenant" (Ex. 31:16), the abiding 
obligation is stressed together with the grace character of Israel’s redemptive 
institutions. Thus the holiness of the Sabbath is made independent from human 
achievement and astrological magic. 27 

In Genesis 2, Jenni distinguishes a threefold purpose of the Creation 
Sabbath. First, the Sabbath is "the goal of Creation," in the sense that the world is 
not created for itself or left to itself, but that on the Sabbath the whole cosmos, led 
by man, would praise God in worship. Second, the Creation Sabbath is the open 
door to make the history of God's covenant possible.” God’s hallowing of the 
Sabhath makes room for cultic worship, separated from secular life. Third, the 
Sabbath rest of Genesis 2 implies a promise tbat points forward “to the perfect goal 
of creation, the perfect realization of the covenant. The sign becomes the presage 
of what is to come." ” 


The New Testament, Jenni says, teaches us that the Old Testament Sabbath, 
as a typological "witness of Christ," has been fulhlled in the coming of Jesus Christ 
(Matt. 11:28; 2 Cor. 1:20), although, according to Hebrews 4:9, Christ further 
guarantees a perfect rest that remains. "In this rest the promise of the earthly 
Sabbath will be fulfilled."™ 


Jenni's Sabbath theology allows the radical-critical concept of the origin of the 
Sabbath to deny the trustworthiness and historical reliability of the Creation 
narrative in Genesis 1-2. The Sabbath was in reality not inaugurated at the 
creation of the world, reasons Jenni, but later by Moses; and priests of Israel then 
projected the Sabbath of Israel back to the creation of the world in Holy Scripture. 
Consequently, the Sabbath becomes exclusively the sign of God’s covenant of 
grace with Israel, implying the promise of a perfect rest as the goal of Creation at 
the end of history. 

Although Barth and Jenni both emphatically unfold the redemptive and 
eschatological significance of the seventh-day Sabbath in the Old Testament, each 
theologian has a radically different interpretation of the Creation Sabbath in 
Genesis 2. While Barth stresses the Sabbath of Genesis 2 as an ordina nee of Creation 
for mankind in the beginning, Jenni firmly rejects the Sabbath as a Creation 
ordinance. Accepting the periodic “market-day" of the heathen nations as the 
hypothetical origin of the Sabbath, Jenni believes that the religious seventh-day 
Sabbath is only an institution of Moses for the nation of Israel. 

Consequently the justification of Sunday observance by the Christian church 
also diverges substantially with these two neo-orthodox theologians. Barth can see 
Sunday only as a shifted Sabbath. Jenni, on the other hand, believes in an abrogated 
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Sabbath , based on the presupposition that the Sabbath is only a Jewish institution. 

Diverging Evangelical Theologies of the Sabbath 

The existing disunity and uncertainty in Protestant liberalism and neo-ortho- 
doxy concerning a Biblical Sabbath theology are only aggravated by the confusion 
of conflicting Sabbath interpretations in evangelical circles. Two main streams of 
diverging Sabbath theologies can be discerned in contemporary evangelicalism. 

The first stream accepts the seventh-day Sabbath as a divine Creation 
ordinance, based on Genesis 2:2, 3 and Exodus 20:8-11. It develops, however, a 
Sunday-Sabbath theology on the assumption that the resurrection of Christ 
actually shifted or transferred the Sabbath commandment to Sunday, the first day 
of the week. The final appeal is always to a trio of texts—Acts 20:7; 1 Corinthians 
16:2; and Revelation 1:10—usually with little or no effort at real exegesis. Sunday 
is regarded as the “Lord's day” or the “Christian Sabbath/ 1 

The second stream rejects the Sabbath as a Creation ordinance, on the basis of 
a radical-liberal evaluation, and accepts the Sahbath merely as an Israelite and 
Jewish Sabbath intended as a covenant gift of God for the Jewish nation only* A 
Sunday theology is then developed on the assumption that Christ radically 
abolished the Sabbath as a holy day* Sunday observance by the church is often 
readily acknowledged as a postapostolic ecclesiastical institution, created for 
church order and in remembrance of the resurrection of Christ on the first day of 
the week. Yet frequently too, Sunday as a religious day of worship is piously 
regarded as authorized by the guidance of the Holy Spirit, possibly instituted by 
Christ or the apostles* But Sunday is not conceived as a Sunday Sabbath. 

Not every evangelical theologian or writer can be classified clearly in one of 
these two main streams* Some intermingle various elements of both views or give 
interpretations of their own. 

Evangelical Theology of the Transferred Sabbath. —The view that Sunday is 
the Christian Sabbath and that Christian Sunday observance really fulfills the 
fourth commandment of the Decalogue is basically the theological position of (1) 
the Roman Catholic Church as developed by Thomas Aquinas and explained in 
the Catechismus Romanus (a.d* 1567); (2) the English Puritans; and (3) the party 
of Jacobus Koelman in the Reformed State Church of the Netherlands in the 
so-called battle for the Sabbath in the second half of the seventeenth century. 31 
The concern is not whether Saturday or Sunday should be kept as the day of 
worship, but rather on what grounds Sunday is to be kept as a holy day, how 
Sunday is to be related theologically to the Sabbath commandment in the 
Decalogue, and whether Christ or the apostles or the postapostolic church had 
initiated Sunday observance—in short, whether Sunday observance is of divine 
origin or based on mere ecclesiastical authority. 

The Puritans and the Koelman party maintained that Sunday was the true 
Sabbath by divine right and the moral fulfillment of the Sabbath commandment* 
Their argument was based on the philosophical distinction of a separate moral 
and ceremonial precept within the fourth commandment, a concept introduced 
into Christian theology by Thomas Aquinas. To them, as to Aquinas, the 
perpetual moral precept would demand only one day chosen arbitrarily out of the 
week for worship, but the transitory ceremonial precept would demand the specific 
seventh day of the week, in commemoration of the creation of the world* Koelman 
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insisted that Christ or the apostles by divine authority changed the Sabbath into 
Sunday rest, but that this change left the moral essence of the commandment 
untouched, since the change pertained only to the ceremonial aspect, the 
additional idea of the “seventh” day of the week. 

Several prominent Dutch scholars, G. Voetius, Abraham Kuyper, W. 
Geesink, and G. Vos, have carried on in the Koelman tradition, with various 
refinements. 


A. H. Strong, a Baptist, calls Sunday “the Christian Sabbath,” which 
“commemorates... the new creation of the world in Christ, in which God’s work in 
humanity hrst becomes complete.” Appealing to Revelation 1:10, Acts 20:7, and 1 
Corinthians 16:1, 2 (all without exegesis), Strong claims that “Christ’s example 
and apostolic sanction have transferred the Sabbath from the seventh day to the 
first, for the reason that this last is the day of Christ’s resurrection, and so the day 
when God’s spiritual creation became in Christ complete." 

Strong immediately modifies this absolute statement by declaring, somewhat 
less assuredly, that the change “seems to have been due to the resurrection of 
Christ,’’” thus acknowledging that the “change" is a matter of a theological 
inference. 

John Murray of Westminster Theological Seminary in Philadelphia has 
shown concern, in his The Sabbath Institution , to establish “the perpetuity of the 
principle embodied in the Fourth Commandment, namely, the divinely instituted 
sanctity of every recurring seventh day." Indeed, for Murray, Sunday observance 
stands or falls w ith the question of divine institution. Expediency “can never carry 
the sanction of law and it cannot bind the conscience of men.”” 

He affirms the Sabbath in Genesis 2 as a Creation ordinance, instituted before 
the Fall of man, and acknowledges clearly: “Sin does not abrogate creation 
ordinances and redemption does not make superfluous their obligation and 
fulfillment.’’ Vl 


Regarding the fourth commandment, Murray argues that “it would require 
the most conclusive evidence to establish the thesis that the fourth command is in a 
different category from the other nine. That it Hnds its place among the ten words 
written by the finger of God upon tables of stone establishes for this 
commandment and for the labour and rest it enjoins a position equal to that of the 
third or the fifth or the seventh or the tenth." And Jesus’ words in Mark 2:27, 28, 
concerning His lordship over the Sabbath, do not mean any abrogation of the 
Sabbath but rather His sealing to man that which the Sabbath institution involves: 
“Our Lord Himself confirms its permanent relevance."* 6 

However, Murray regards Sunday as the Christian Sabbath by the device of 
dissecting the “Sabbath” from the seventh day of the week and transferring that 
"Sabbath” to the first day of the week. Recognizing that the Sabbath as a Creation 
ordinance commemorated the completion of Creation, he says: "In the Christian 
economy the Sabbath is the Lord’s Day and therefore the memorial of the 
completion of a work of God greater than that of creation." ” Here an illegitimate 
contrast is introduced, which is utterly foreign to the Bible, namely that Christ as 
Redeemer would destroy a good memorial of a perfect work done by Himself as 
Creator. It contradicts also Murray’s own statement that “sin does not abrogate 
creation ordinances and redemption does not make superfluous their obligation 
and fulfillment.”* 6 
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Herbert W. Richardson has tried to elevate Sunday as the Sabbatical 
sacrament for “the American vision of holy worldliness, the sanctification of all 
things by the Holy Spirit.” Richardson rejects the traditional theology that argues 
that the Sabbath commandment is not like the other nine but only a ceremonial 
shadow that Christ later abolished. He characterizes this argument as motivated 
by "anti-Jcwish polemics." Opting basically for the position of the Puritans, he 
further acknowledges the fourth commandment as constituting “a universal 
moral law,” and accepts the priority of the “creation interpretation” of Genesis 2 
above the "redemption interpretation” of Deuteronomy 5. 3H 

Harold Lindsell has placed a somewhat unusual twist to Sunday-Sabbath 
theology in his article “The Lord’s Day and Natural Resources.” After simply 
equating Sunday with the Sabbath of Holy Scriptures, he suggests that Christians 
should press for social Sunday legislation in order to enforce "outward Sabbath 
observance for unbelievers,” As the reason for this objective, he offers the idea 
that only the church knows what is good for the world, because God’s special 
revelation (Scripture) gives the insight into God's natural revelation (natural laws), 
which means in this respect that every man should obey “God’s natural law of one 
day of rest in seven.” 10 

On the basis of this philosophical abstraction Lindsell favors state legislation 
or political coercion of all the non-Christians in order to accomplish the objective 
of “the proper use of the Lord’s Day, wholly apart from any religious 
implications,” “to bring unredeemed men to the place where they will keep it 
also—but for different reasons.” 1 ' 

But we may well ask, Is it conceivable to keep the Sabbath “properly” without 
religion, without keeping the day holy? And is not this kind of externalizing 
compliance with regard to the Sabbath commandment a form of secularization, 
which Lindsell detests so much within the church? In an editorial of November 5, 
1976, in Christianity Today, Lindsell surprisingly proposes, however, "that Saturday 
be set aside as the day of rest for all people," in order to help solve the national 
energy crisis. This argument includes an interesting admission: "Jews and other 
Sabbatarians would be well served by this decision. For Protestants and Catholics it 
should prove no theological hardship: apart from the fact that our Lord rose from 
the dead on the first day of the week, there is nothing in Scripture that requires us 
to keep Sunday rather than Saturday as a holy day,” 1 * 

James P. Wesberry, editor of Sunday magazine of the Lord's Day Alliance of 
the United Slates, presents another interesting variation by stating: “Jesus did not 
abolish the old Sabbath, but he enlarged and ennobled it and merged it into the 
Lord’s Day” and “The old Jewish Sabbath was buried in the grave with Jesus and 
when he arose it took on new dimensions,” 11 ' “It is perpetuated by being 
transfigured." 11 

Editor Wesberry thus defends a shifted Sabbath, which was “transformed" by 
Christ into Sunday as the Lord’s Day. Nevertheless, he frankly acknowledges: 
"There is no record of a statement on the part of Jesus authorizing such a change, 
nor is there recorded such a statement on the part of the apostles." 11 

Evangelical Theology of the Abrogated Sabbath.—A basically different 
school of Sabbath interpretation, which enjoys the favor of contemporary 
evangelical scholarship, was defended by the Dutch theology professor Johannes 
Coccejus during the Sabbath controversy in Holland in the seventeenth century. 
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He took the position that the seventh-day Sabbath was not a Creation ordinance 
but only a ceremonial, Mosaic institution that was abrogated by Christ. He further 
held that Sundaykeeping was a purely ecclesiastical institution. Focusing on the 
most serious point of debate, the origin and authority of Sunday as the day of the 
Lord, Coccejus shocked the Sundaykeeping churches with this penetrating 
question: "If it is moral to rest because God has rested, then it is also moral to rest 
on the day on which God rested. If we transfer the remembering of God’s rest to 
another day of the week, we remove what God has given and instituted. If it has 
been ceremonial to keep the seventh day, why then is the keeping of one of the 
seven days moral?"* 6 

The Reformed Evangelical Old Testament scholar, J. L. Koole, has 
stressed an inescapable theological consequence if the Sabbath must be accepted 
as a Creation ordinance. His point may be paraphrased thus: Just as we arc 
presently not permitted to murder hecause the sixth commandment was already 
in f orce prior to the law of Moses, so we would not be free now to reject the Sabbath 
of the fourth commandment if the Sabbath was already in force prior to Moses' 
law. 17 In other words, if the Sabbath was actually instituted in the beginning 
in Paradise, then Christians also are under the obligation to observe the Creation 
Sabbath. 

Defying the long Reformation and Puritan tradition, as well as the position of 
Kuyper, Geesink, and Bavinck, Koole urges the reader to think this throu g h 
logically and consistently before accepting the Sabbath as a Creation ordinance. 
Koole does not hesitate to conclude that those who view Sunday rest as a renewed 
Sabbath, required by the fourth commandment, must, in the nature of the case, 
transfer that rest day back to Saturday. But because the Sabbath cannot be 
scientifically verified or proved to have been historically instituted in Paradise, 
Koole does not accept the Creation Sabbath as a fact. 

Basically following Jenni, Koole regards Genesis 2:2, 3 merely as a vision of 
Moses concerning a heavenly reality of God's rest, of which Israel’s Sabbath was 
the symbol and sign. Israel’s Sabbath therefore had the nature of a sacrament, a 
real encounter between human and divine resting. The Sabbath rest was to Israel 
both a sign of the rest of grace, provided already in God’s covenant with Abraham, 
and a memorial of their deliverance from Egypt (Deut. 5:15), and therefore a sign 
of redemption also. 

Ignoring the foundation of the Sabbath in the fourth commandment in 
Exodus 20:8-11, Koole considers the Sabbath exclusively as the memorial of 
Israel’s gracious deliverance from Egypt (Deut. 5:15), instituted for the first time 
during Israel’s journey in the wilderness (Exodus 16). Then, by comparing 
Christ's resurrection from the dead with Israel’s redemption from Egypt, he 
concludes that God’s redemptive act in Christ is greater than that which He 
performed for Israel. On that basis he infers that Sunday should have precedence 
over the Sabbath for Christians. Sunday therefore is not and cannot be the 
Sabbath or a fulfillment of the fourth commandment. 

In basic agreement with Koole's Sabbath and Sunday theology are the 
publications of P. Visser, a pastor of the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands. 
And another Dutch scholar, R. J. VanDerVeen, has gone so far as to deny even the 
legitimacy of any Sunday theology.* 6 

Although Oscar Cullmann is not to be classified among the evangelicals, 
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his influence on them has been such that brief notice of some of his 

exegetical comments on Jesus and the Sabbath is in order here. In his The 
Christology of the New Testament Cullmann interprets Jesus' saying in Mark 2:28, 

R.S. V. (“ 'So the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath’ ”) to mean that Jesus had 
come to set man free from Sabbath observance. Cullmann accepts the possibility, 
based on the Aramaic expression barnasha behind both Mark 2:27 and 28, that 
Jesus may have announced that man in general has now received the authority to 
be lord of the Sabbath. In case Jesus did mean exclusively Himself by the 
expression “Son of man," as Mark clearly understood it, Jesus proclaimed that 
He had come with divine authority to abrogate all Sabbath observance. Cullmann 
sees the same sense expressed more explicitly in Jesus’ w ords of John 5:17, “in 
which Jesus does give a Christological foundation for non-observance of the 
Sabbath.” 45 

In fact, he even goes so far as to declare that Jesus’ words “until now” in John 
5:17 are “an allusion to the new day of rest of the community, the dav of Christ’s 
resurrection ripcpa ton xuptou [hernera ton kuriou] (dav of the Lord).’’ 
The designation “day of the Lord” in Revelation 1:10 he simply identifies with 
Sunday, and declares the following without any historical evidence: "In fact, in his 
time, the day of Christ’s resurrection, called in Rev. 1:10 KupLaxT] f|pipa [kunakc 
hemera ], was already universally celebrated in Christian Churches,”'"' 

However, Cullmann does not claim, as Barth does, that Sunday celebration is 


basically an obedience to the fourth commandment. He bluntly proclaims that the 
idea of Jesus’ words “until now” in John 5:17 “justifies the disobedience” S1 to the 


Old Testament Sabbath commandment. 

Paul K. Jewett, professor of systematic theology at Fuller Theological 
Seminary in Pasadena, California, has presented a full-scale Sabhath theology in 
his The Lord’s Day: A Theological Guide to the Christian Day of Worship. Jewett basically 
develops the position of Rordorf, Jenni, and Cullmann, but modifies it by his own 
interpretation. The Sabbath originated with Moses in Exodus 16, he declares, and 
therefore is not a Creation ordinance, only a “Jewish Sabbath." "Jesus, as a devout 
Jew, observed the Sabbath” and “did not reject the institution of the Sabbath as 
such, but only the tradition of the elders regarding Sabbathkeeping.” Neverthe¬ 
less, Jewett surprisingly draws from this the conclusion that Jesus' attitude toward 
the Sabbath convinced His disciples that their Master did not require them any 
longer to observe the Sabbath. He also comments: “It cannot be supposed that the 
fact of the resurrection as such could have brought about this change [to Sunday], 
apart from the authority and teaching of Jesus himself.”” 

In considering the apostolic writings, Jewett dismisses the idea that the 
apostle Paul would have innovated Sunday worship among the Gentile Christians. 
However, regarding Revelation 1:10, he states: “In all subsequent Patristic usage 
the term ’Lord’s Day’ refers to Sunday, and there is no reason to suppose 
Revelation 1:10 is an exception to this rule.”” On this crucial point it becomes 
evident that Jewett ignores the Sola Scriptura principle, which Protestantism since 
Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli has established as the sine qua non of Protestant faith. 
Second, he ignores also the recognized principle of historical method, that an 
expression is to be interpreted only in terms of evidence that is prior to it or 
contemporary with it, not by historical data from a later period. 54 These two 
principles—the theological hermeneutic and the historical-scientific method— 
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must be responsibly applied before one interprets the unique expression the 
“Lord’s day’’ in Revelation 1:10.*” 

In his effort to reconstruct the origin of Sunday worship, Jewett opts for what 
he calls the "likely hypothesis" that Sunday worship originated in the custom of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper on the hrst day of the week right from the first 
Easter Sunday on. He appeals to a combination of texts—Acts 20:7, Luke 
24:33-43, and John 20:19-23 ” 

Because Jewett has joined those who reject the Sabbath as a Creation Sabbath, 
he cannot maintain that the Christian Sunday is, in principle, obedience to the 


Creation rhythm of six days of labor followed hy one rest day. But nevertheless, he 
seeks to ground Sunday worship on some divine foundation or scriptural support, 
doing so through a philosophical rationalism by which he can say Sic ("Yes”) and 
Non (“No”) at the same time to the fourth commandment: Yes to the Jewish weekly 


cycle, and No to the Jewish Sabbath.' 7 

Basic to Jewett’s Sunday theology is the assumption "We can only suppose 
that the early Christians, hoth Jews and Gentiles, accepted the weekly cycle of time 
as a divinely given institution." M Consequently, not in the seventh-day Sabbath, 
but in the week “as such"—the cycle of seven days—Jewett views the unity of 


redemptive history between Israel and the church, between the Old Testament 


and the New Testament. 


Jewett even asserts that the apostles taught the ('.entile Christians “to observe 
the Jewish week," “the sabbatical sequence of time, but rejected the Sabbath Day." 
This implies that Christians who gather for worship on the first day of the week 
“stand under the sign of the Sabbath in that they gather every seventh day.” 
Furthermore, according to Jewett, by the nonobservance of the seventh-day 
Sabbath, Christians indicate the fulfillment of their redemptive rest in the Christ 
who has come, and by their observance of the first day they indicate their need and 
hope for the future, eternal rest when Christ will return. This is Jewett’s theology 
of “the dialectic of fulfillment in hope." 

Jewett accuses the Reformers Luther and Calvin for their radical No to the 
fourth commandment and their equalizing of all days of the week for Christians. 
But he proceeds to condemn likewise all Christian Sabbathkeepers who say 
wholeheartedly Yes to the fourth commandment because of their presupposed 
"] udaism." 60 

Jewett disagrees, too, with those Reformed Evangelicals who try to identify 
Sunday as “Lord's day” with Sunday as a civil institution. Sunday rest is not 
obligatory for unbelievers. There simply cannot be a real Lord's day without faith, 
because "the Lord’s Day rest is preeminently a soul rest, a spiritual experience.” 
Nevertheless, the civil Sunday law is a fruit of the gospel in society and "a genuine 
boon to mankind." 61 


One step beyond Jewett we arrive in the circle of the Dispensationalists, such 
as L. S. Chafer. While Jewett still contends for "continuity, without identity” of 
Sabbath and Sunday, Dispensational theology radically opposes every continuity 
of Sabbath and Sunday. It regards the two rest days as the symbols par excellence of 
two absolutely unrelated and opposing dispensations of "pure law and pure 
grace." 6 * Dispensational theology is promoted with modifications by the 


• RcKardirm Revelation 1:10, see chapter 6, pp. 125-127. 


I'SISAH-ia 
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radiobroadcasts and literature of Richard W. DeHaan of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(Why Christians Worship on Sunday), and of the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Sabbath Interpretations of Some Small Denominations and Sects 

W. T. Purkiser, of the Church of the Na/arene, in his article "The Sabbath 
Question," makes the challenging assertion: "First off, let it be said that the 
Sabbath belongs to the New Testament as well as to the Old Testament." 66 Taking 
Jesus’ words in Mark 2:27, 28, as “the most basic statement of the New Testament 
regarding the Sabbath,” he concludes that the Sabbath “belongs not only to Moses, 
Isaiah, and Nehemiah, but it belongs to every person who acknowledges Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour." Purkiser hastens to declare, however, that the 
equation of Sabbath with Saturday or the seventh day of the week is a false 
assumption: “No one has ever been authorized to add to the fourth command¬ 
ment after the words ‘the seventh day’ the further words ‘of a traditional weekly 
cycle, or Saturday.”’ While calendars are “of man’s contriving,” God has only 
appointed "the Sabbath principle," and “that principle is alwavs and simply, 
EVERY SEVENTH DAY BELONGS TO GOD! , (H 

Purkiser incorrectly calls the identification of the seventh-day Sabbath with 
our Saturday a mere Jewish tradition. Of Sunday he states: “It is the perpetual 
memorial of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ from the dead” and tries to 
elevate Sunday into a new Sabbath by illegitimately translating Mark 16:2, “And 
very early the first of the Sabbaths” (cf. also Matt. 28:1). He declares that these 
texts at least hint “that one series of Sabbaths was ended, and a new series was 
beginning.” 63 This is, of course, an irresponsible manipulating of the Greek text, 
and it defies the combined New Testament scholarship represented in the 
Authorized, Revised, and other standard translations. 66 

In the Sabbath theology of the Seventh Day Baptists we come into contact 
with a basically different approach in contemporary thought. The writings of A. 
H. Lewis, A. J. C. Bond, and H. E. Saunders, published by the American Sabbath 
Tract Society in Plainfield, New Jersey, represent a Protestant Sahhath reform 
movement that tries to lead Christians back to the Biblical Sabbath by bringing 
them to Christ as the Lord of the Sabbath. 

Basing himself on the Holy Scriptures as God’s special revelation, and guided 
by a Christological understanding of the Old Testament, Saunders develops a 
concise theology of the seventh-day Sabbath in his book The Sabbath: Symbol of 
Creation and Re-Creation (1970). His fundamental thesis is that the Sabbath stands 
not only as a memorial of Creation but also as a memorial of re-creation, 
redemption, and resurrection. 87 Saunders quotes Lewis, who states: "The Day of 
God leads to the House of God, to the Book of God, and to the Son of God.” 66 
However, in their enthusiasm for a Christo-centric theology of the Sabbath, Lewis 
and Saunders unfortunately shift the resurrection of Christ from the first day of 
the week to the Sabbath. 

Acknowledging the ordinance of baptism as the symbol of re-creation—a 
once-in-a-lifetime experience—Saunders extols the Sabbath as the “symbol of the 
continuing baptism of the Holy Spirit.” "The Sabbath stands at the heart of the 
message of reconciliation just as it stands at the heart of God’s original purpose for 
man.” The Sabbath is “the God-ordained symbol of his own presence in time and 
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eternity," that is, of fellowship of the Creator and man.Because men may behold 
God in clearer light in Jesus Christ and may experience God in a more intimate 
fellowship, "the Sabbath means infinitely more” since Christ. 7U 

Indeed, the Sabbath now represents the life of man restored in Christ: “It is a 
reminder that God is still in control and man is only redeemed and saved by an act 
‘in time' of the eternal God. What Christ did in redeeming the world was to restore 
man to his created place as an eternal being." This was the significance of Jesus’ 
healing and forgiving on the Sabbath day. Thus Jesus made the Sabbath, the 
memorial of the creative power of God, "a sign of God's redeeming and 
sanctifying and upholding power in Christ.” Jesus’ death and resurrection did 
nothing to alter this fact: "instead it has made it all the more imperative that man 
‘remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy.’” 71 

Seventh Day Baptists also envision that the Sabbath is the great "symbol for 
the unification of the peoples of the world under allegiance to the revelation that 
has come to man, and which Christians all accept." 75 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormon), as represented by 
James E. Talntage, teaches that Sunday "is the acceptable day for Sabbath 
observance, on the authority of direct revelation specifying the Lord’s Day as 


such.”” This "direct revelation” refers to a vision of the founder and prophet 


Joseph Smith on Sunday, August 7, 1831, which is published in The Doctrine and 
Covenants. In this passage Joseph Smith exhorts his fellow' believers to worship on 


God’s "holy day,” also referred to as the “Lord’s 


day." '* There is no direct or 


explicit equation of "Lord’s day” and Sunday, but this revelation is used by the 


Mormon leaders to settle the issue.” 


To those who are not satisfied with this settlement, the Mormon Church 
offers their reprint of the pseudoscientific Greek argumentation of the Methodist 
Samuel Walter Gamble, Sunday, The True Sabbath oj Cod (1900), 76 whose reasoning 
is simply reiterated by K. F. Coombs, The True Sabbath—Saturday or Sunday (1948), 
and hy Le Grand Richards, A Marvelous Work and a Wonder (1950). 

The Mormon position is also represented by Presidents D, O. McKay and C. 
W. Penrose in their repeated exhortations to observe Sunday on the basis of the 
Sabbath commandment of Exodus 20. 77 Interestingly, the Mormon author B. H. 
Roberts, in examining the "first-day” texts in the New Testament, admits that the 
change of rest days by Christ or the apostles can only be called “probable.” 7 " 

Understandably, many Mormons have wondered from the very start whether 
a return to the Biblical holy day of the Lord is not the real restoration of true 
worship. One of these was Orson Pratt, oneofthe "Twelve Apostles," who wrote in 
1850: "Again, must the seventh day or the first day of the week be kept holy unto 
the Lord? The New Testament does not clearly answer this question. There is 
rather more evidence in that book for keeping holy the Sabbath day or Saturday, 
than there is for keeping the first day or Sunday. The New Testament is very 
indefinite on this subject, and therefore it is an insufficient guide." 

The International Bible Students Association (Jehovah’s Witnesses) has 
developed a peculiar interpretation of the Sabbath of the Bible. The original 
seventh day of the Creation week in Genesis 2:2, the day of God’s Sabbath, is 
calculated to last exactly 7,000 years. These are divided into 6,000 years of human 
history until Armageddon and 1,000 years of the "Kingdom Sabbath” under 
Christ in the future. In the publication Let God Be True we read: “Man being 
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created toward the dose of the sixth day, he was put on the earth toward the end of 
42,000 years of earth’s preparation. So in course of time the grand cycle of seven 
'days’ will add up to 49,000 years." 81> 

Inasmuch as God’s Sabbath is still proceeding, according to this group, “every 
day that Christians exercise faith and obedience through Christ, they are keeping 
Sabbath, God’s Sabbath or rest." 81 Accordingly, no weekly day is recognized as a 
holy day or Sabbath day. 

Summary and Conclusion 

It is obvious that modern theologies of the Sundav “Sabbath” are quite 
di vergent. With the rise of radical text criticism and modern evolutionism, the 
Sabbath was less and less accepted as a Creation ordinance, so that for various 
scholars the Sabbath commandment in the Decalogue was interpreted as a mere 
Jewish feast day and redemptive shadow of the old covenant. Rurdorf, Cullmann, 
and Jewett, for instance, project Sunday observance back into apostolic times and 
exalt Sunday as the day of Christian worship according to the intention of the risen 
Lord Himself. Karl Barth's and Ernst Jenni's neo-Reformed Sabbath theologies 
surprisingly unfold neglected gospel dimensions of the Old Testament Sabbath 
with keen and refreshing insights. To them, the Sabbath is nothing less than the 
sacrament of grace. While Barth accepts the Sabbath as a Creation ordinance, he 
ends in virtually proclaiming Sunday as the Christian Sabbath “in profound 
agreement with’ 1 the fourth commandment. Jenni, however, rejects the Sabbath 
as a Creation ordinance, considering the Sabbath to be a Jewish shadow r that w as 
abrogated by Christ. 

In Evangelicalism, two main streams of diverging Sabbath theologies have 
developed. The older Puritan stream maintains that the Sabbath was instituted by 
God as a Creation ordinance for mankind, was reinstituted for the people of Israel 
under Moses, and was transformed by Christ or His apostles into a “Sunday 
Sabbath/ 1 By way of this strange transfer theory, the fourth commandment is “in 
principle” applied to Sunday observance. 

The newer stream of Evangelical Sabbath interpretation, however, drastically 
rejects hoth the Sabbath as a Creation ordinance and the Puritan theology of 
Sunday as a transferred Sabbath. The Sabbath is conceived merely as a 
redemptive shadow of the old covenant ritual, completely abolished by Christ 
Himself. 

A recent combination of these two main streams is presented by Jewett, who 
proposes that Christian believers with their Sunday observance obey the principle 
of a Sabbatical-week rhythm as the abiding moral principle of the fourth 
commandment. For him Sunday is not a Christian Sabbath in any respect, only the 
believers 1 outward sign of having found their souls' rest in the resurrected Christ, 
Thus Jewett tries to combine law and gospel in his Sunday theology. 

In Dispensationalism, with its dichotomy between law and gospel, all such 
attempts are considered futile because the Sunday of “pure grace" is in no way 
related any longer to the Old Testament Sabbath commandment of “pure law." 

It becomes quite evident that any Sabbath theology whatsoever is inextricably 
connected, not only with a Biblical protology (doctrine of the beginning of all 
things) and eschatology (the end of things) but also with soteriology (doctrine of 
redemption) and the Biblical interrelationship of law and gospel. And it seems 
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that a fully developed Biblical Sabbath theology must honor all the dimensions of 
the scriptural Sabbath, uniting Creation, redemption, and final perfection in one 
abiding sacrament of God's everlasting covenant, as presented in Hebrews 4. 
Weighed in the balances of this revealed unbreakable unity of God’s work in 
Creation, redemption, and final restoration, all Sunday theologies are found 
wanting, in that they create an un-Biblical dichotomy between the work of the 
Creator and the work of the Redeemer, the Re-Creator.* 
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CHAPTER 16 


Reflections on a Theology 

of the Sabbath 


Raoul Dederen 


T HE Sabbath issue involves f ar more than the mechanics of keeping the right 
day as a holv day of rest and worship. Essentially, it is a matter of belief or 
disbelief in Jesus Christ as Creator and Redeemer, as revealed in the Scriptures; 
therefore it bears upon the f uture orientation of one's entire way of life, 

In this chapter I wish first to consider briefly the basic theological significance 
of the Sabbath as it is conceived in Scripture, and second to discuss how this day of 
rest sheds light upon the pattern of man’s basic posture in the presence of God and 
of his fellow men. 

Although a brief treatment of this kind cannot provide satisfactory answers to 
all pertinent questions, I shall be quite satisfied if I can add to our mutual 
understanding of the theological dimension and practical implications of the 
question before us. For I think that one of our most imperative tasks is to uncover 
and to appreciate the implications of the Sabbath commandment for modern 
theological thought and practice in the church of today. 

A Basic Affirmation About God 


Let us first inquire into the meaning of the Sabbath rest as conceived in the 
Scriptures. It is now generally recognized that the weekly Sabbath was “certainly 
of great antiquity” and belongs to the earliest strata of Israelite religion.’ And 
although various hypotheses regarding its origin have been proposed,* yet very- 
little light has been added to the Biblical record that traces it back to the creation of 
the world. 3 The ordering of man’s life to include rest on the seventh day is 
evidently a unique element in Israel's concept of time. 3 

By far the most frequently mentioned of all the days referred to in the Old 
Testament, 3 the Sabbath is a fundamental element of the religion of the Bible. 6 It is 
mentioned three times in connection with the creation of the universe: once in the 
Genesis narrative of Creation 3 and twice as foundation of the Sabbath 
commandment.* This is quite significant when one keeps in mind that the doctrine 
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of Creation concerns the fundamental relationship between Cod and the world, a 
relationship that is at the very heart and center of the Christian gospel. The idea 
that God is Creator is indeed one of the basic affirmations about God that the 
Biblical writers, 9 and Christians after them, have regarded as the indispensable 
foundation upon which their other beliefs rest."’ Interestingly enough, it is in the 
very first pages of the Bible, at the center of what the Biblical witness tells us about 
God as Creator, that we discover for the first time the concept of the Sabbath day. 
So considered, and because it is eminently a revelation of the nature of God and of 
His purpose, 11 the Biblical Sabbath yields theology in the strict sense of the term, i.e., 
it provides us with a doctrine of God, of God as Creator of heaven and earth, and 
of man’s final goal in Him. 

The Divine Rest—Its Implications 

To clarify this, let us consider the Biblical statement itself. The Genesis 
account affirms that on the sixth day, after creating heaven and earth and man, 
God looked back with satisfaction upon His work of Creation. He saw that 
“everything that he had made" was good, even “very good.” ia Moses specifically 
indicates that it was at that point that God laid the foundation of the Sabbath by 
resting on the seventh day: “Thus the heavens and earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. And on the seventh day God finished his work which he had done, 
and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had done. So God 
blessed the seventh day and hallowed it, because on it God rested from all his work 
which he had done in creation." 13 

That God rested after His work of Creation is a fact underlined with equal 
clarity in the fourth commandment of the Decalogue: ‘“Remember the sabbath 
day, to keep it holy. Six days you shall labor, and do all your work; but the seventh 
day is a sabbath to the Lord your God;... for in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that is in them, and rested the seventh day; therefore the 
Lord blessed the sahbath day and hallowed it.”" 

In both instances what is involved is not a divine decision to rest in the sense of 
leaving something undone. Nor are the ideas of tiredness and compensating 
recuperation to be connected with this divine rest. 11 The emphasis is on 
completion—completion of an activity, of a function. God’s work and Creation 
were complete at the moment in which He look time to rest. 16 For although heaven 
and earth were indeed finished, God’s work was not ended. The end came when 
He rested on the seventh day, thus making the Sabbath day a definite part of 
Creation. Only then was His work done. i; 

What are the implications of the idea of a divine rest on the seventh day of 
Creation? Let me briefly mention two of them. First and foremost, we are dealing 
here with the doctrine of God, with theology and not anthropology. What we have 
before us is no crude anthropomorphism, arguing back from man to God. lfi Nor is 
it an attempt to find a divine sanction for an already existing weekly rest by giving 
it fourth place in a set of ten commandments. The argument, definitely 
theological, is all the other way around, from God to man rather than from man to 
God. The Scriptures begin from the Creation account and from God’s rest in 
which man is graciously commanded to share. 

A most remarkable theological truth is thus stated, namely, that by resting 
on the Sabbath day God is making plain His desire to enter into a per- 
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sonal relationship with His creation. Far from being satisfied merely to create the 
world and man and then leave them to forge their own destiny, Himself retiring 
to the position of a detached spectator, God willed to coexist with man and ex¬ 
pressed this in a most meaningful way, namely, by instituting the Sahbath and 
then inviting man to participate in His rest and blessedness. I! ' Truly, this seventh 
day, blessed and sanctified by God, was "given in grace to the world.’’" It was 
‘“made for man’” and given to him, as Christ Himself declared.” Gerhard von 
Rad correctly points out that this divine rest “is in every respect a new thing along 
with the process of creation.” ” God has come into man's world and He has come 

to stay. 

Clearly, in the Scriptures Creation is not regarded as a timeless revelation that 
took place in the orderly course of nature, but as a historical work of God that 
launches history—history that itself is understood as a dialogue between God and 
man. 

This points to a second theological implication in the Biblical concept of a 
divine rest at the end of the Creation process: God, because He is the God of 
history, is also the God of the covenant and of the promises. Man is the goal of 
Creation; but Creation, because it means fellowship, is also obedience, 
partnership in a covenant. This covenantal relationship, strongly emphasized in 
the Scriptures, affirms anew the astonishing proximity of the creature to the 
Creator. It testifies, on the one hand, to God's sovereign power in history,” His 
goodness and loyalty to His covenanted people,” while on the other it calls for 
man's allegiance—allegiance expressed, among other ways, in his grateful 
observance of the Sahhath rest, the “sign” of this covenant.” This underscores the 
religious character of the Sahbath, which is no longer merely God’s gift,” but also a 
day “to the Lord,"” the Sabbath “of the Lord,"” a day "holy to the Lord*’" and 
consecrated to Him. As Ellen G. White has expressed it, “Its observance was to be 
an act of grateful acknowledgment, on the part of all who should dwell upon the 
earth, that God was their Creator and their rightful Sovereign; that they were the 
work of His hands and the subjects of His authority." 3 " 

This is not to say that this day provides benefits for God or secures His rights. 
But on this day, set apart by Him, God’s presence is particularly manifest. It 
belongs fully to Him, and comes entirely and in a particular way under His 
Lordship. 31 It is in the light of this relationship between God and man, between 
God and His people, that the Sabbath must be understood. It is this unfathomable 
intimacy of Creator and creature. Father and son, that gives this day the fullness of 
its significance. 

Motivations for Sabbath Observance 


But let us now turn our attention to the significance of the Sabbath rest and to 
the role it is to play in the belief and practice of Christian congregations. What are 
the basic motivations for observing the Sabbath day? 

A Day of Rest.—In order to answer the question, I wish to consider the 
different formulations of the Biblical commandment regarding this particular 
day. In Exodus 20 the Sabbath day is connected with the Creation rest: 
'“Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days you shall labor, and do all 
your work; but the seventh day is a sabbath to the Lord your God; in it you shall not 
do any work,... for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
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that is in them, and rested the seventh day; therefore the Lord blessed the sabbath 
day and hallowed it.’” 11 

According to the fourth commandment, then, the Sabbath is first of all a day 
of rest. It is to be sanctified by demonstratively laying all work aside. Thus man will 
be reminded at least once every seven days of his creatureliness and of the fact that 
apart from God he is unable to understand himself or find the right relation to his 
work. The Sabbath day is a time during which man brings his work to a standstill, a 
day on which he ceases his toil to gain a livelihood and allows God’s grace to be the 
first and last word in his life. This is the day on which he completely surrenders to 
God and places himself unreservedly and unconditionally at God’s disposal.’ 1 

For six days of every week the world belongs to us, as it were. For six days we 
may stamp our creative impress on things and make them the agents of our will. 
But on the seventh day we are to testify that, after all, the world is not ours but 
God's, that we are notits lord and master but merely God’s vassals. Our observance 
of the Sabbath attests to the facts that we live and work only by God’s grace, that He 
is our Lord and Master, and that we recognize Him as such. Our resting on that 
day is a demonstration of homage to God, proclaiming Him Creator and Master of 
the world and of ourselves. 

Man needs a constant reminder of this relationship between the transcendent 
goodness and sovereignty of God and his own essential creatureliness. 1,1 For if God 
is not the center of our lives, our creaturely needs will drive us to make something 
else the center, and so devote our allegiance to a false loyalty. 11 Corresponding to 
the divine rest, the Sabbath rest does not connote recuperation after toilsome 
work, but a simple cessation and abstention from further work. On the Sabbath 
day man does not belong to his work; he renounces his autonomy and affirms 
God’s dominion over him. 

But although cessation of work is commanded, this is by no means all that is 
required. Consecrated to God as Creator, this day becomes a “tithe" on time, just 
as the tithe of one’s earnings, the firstborn of the flock, and the first fruits of the 
harvest were a tithe of the work of the other days. 16 The Sabbath rest thus 
expresses the consecration of one’s existence and time to God in the same way as 
the Temple in Jerusalem expressed the consecration of space. 17 Thus, while 
unquestionably requiring cessation of work, the Sabbath consists of something 
more than mere physical rest; it is a “holy" day, a day to be “kept holy.” Its holiness 
derives from God’s resting on that particular day of the Creation week and 
hallowing it. 16 Likewise, man is directed to keep it holy too. As the imago Dei, man 
knows and follows the will and example of his divine Father. The reality of the 
imago Dei implies the imitatio Dei.™ 

A Day of Rejoicing.—There is a second basic motivation for observing the 
Sabbath day, namely as a day of joy, a memorial of redemption. Deuteronomy 
5:15 attaches the Sabbath commandment to the memory of Israel’s slavery in 
Egypt and subsequent salvation. After instructing Israel to “ 1 “observe the sabbath 

day, to keep it holy,.‘‘“the commandment adds:.You shall remember that you 

were a servant in the land of Egypt, and the Lord your God brought you out 
thence with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm; therefore the Lord your God 
commanded you to keep the sabbath day.”’” 11 Here the reason for observing the 
Sabbath day is the joyous affirmation that God delivered Israel from servitude in 
Egypt. On every Sabbath day Israel was to remember that God was her liberator, 
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that He had put an end to her slavery. The Lord of the covenant, who suffers no 
other god and rules over the whole of creation, who as Creator commanded that 
His people observe the Sabbath day, was also the Emancipator of Israel. Since He 
redeemed them from Egypt, He “therefore” commanded them to keep the 
Sahhath day, The association of the Sabbath with redemption is unmistakable.” 

The Deuteronomy statement does not mean that Moses considered Creation 
as insufficient reason for Sabbath observance, nor does it represent the addition of 
a foreign element to the memorial of the original Creation rest. 45 Moses simply 
introduces a further reason for God’s right to summon Israel to keep the Sabbath. 
In Gary Cohen's words, “The original creation brought man forth unto God out 
of that which was nonexistent; redemption brought man forth unto God out of 
that which was lost!" 44 

The analogy for Christians is so obvious as not to require much elaboration. 
Suffice it to say that our redemption, as Christians, is of no lesser significance than 
was that of Israel of old. Delivered from the slavery of sin 4S and of the devil, 46 we 
are “a new creation.” 41 We are invited to put on the new nature “created after the 
likeness of God,” 4S who created us, and with whom we enter into a new fellowship. 
In both Old and New Testaments we find an unhreakable unity between God's 
work in Creation and His work in redemption. This unity, unequivocal in the 
Deuteronomy passage, is expressed even more forcefully in Hebrews 4, where the 
apostle, in the context of the Creation Sabbath, exhorts his readers to enter into 
the believer's rest. 4 ' 1 

Thus, as a memorial of Creation and a sign of redemption, the Sabbath 
becomes a symbol of God’s dual activity as Creator, for it proclaims His creative 
power in the universe and His re-creative power in man’s soul. 5U This unity of 
creation and redemption is clearly expressed in one of the most distinctive 
f eatures of the New Testament witness in regard to Creation, namely, that Christ 
is declared to be the agent of both the first and the second creation; He is the 
creative Word through whom God created all things.’" Sabbath observance, which 
keeps fresh in our minds the truth of the divine creative power, gives meaning and 
reality to those repeated New Testament declarations that all things were made 
through Christ and that without Him was not anything made that was made. 

Once every seven days, on the Sabbath day, the Christian, like Israel of old, is 
specially invited to remember that God is a liberator who has put an end to all 
bondage and slavery. For the Christian, each Sabbath experience testifies to the 
fact that his Lord is Creator and that He has set him free—no longer to be 
conquered by any power, not even by death. In our proclamation and observance 
of the Sabbath there will, therefore, always be a strong and joyous affirmation of 
Creation: the affirmation that the world and human life are essentially good,” and 
the attestation that Jesus Christ is the living Lord of the church, the Lord of 
Creation, redemption, and consummation. 

A Day of Hope. —This leads us to a third motivation for Sabbath observance. 
Though Genesis 1 and 2 make Creation the beginning of all things—and the 
Sabbath its memorial—belief in Creation is not reduced to a mere protology, to a 
mere doctrine of the origins of the world and man. Creation is also an act of the 
present instant, and it remains true to itself till the hour of the eschatological 
restoration. This is why the Sabbath day, a day of rest and rejoicing, is also a day of 
hope. 
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This day that signifies the basic fact that God is Creator and man is creature 
also remains the sign of the continuing presence of God in the life of man till the 
day comes when full fellowship with God will once again be realized. The weekly 
Sabbath is a reminder, then, of the other "day of the Lord,”" 1 when our 
redemption shall be completed—when Christ, our Creator and Redeemer, will 
return as sovereign Lord and usher in the final consummation of the history of 
salvation. Thus the Sabbath, the memorial of Creation and deliverance, is also a 
sign of hope, of expectation of Christ the Lord coming in glory at the end of time. 
It is the sign of a hope that looks toward the complete freedom of the children of 
God in the future, a freedom and restoration awaited by the entire creation.^ As 
such, it gives perspective, thrust, and depth to man’s whole life—to his very being 
and to the work he does during the six days of his own time.” 

But the Sabbath rest is even more than just a positive eschatological sign. It is 
also a sign that already grants participation in that to which it points, for even now 
it provides a foretaste of the future entrance into God’s joyful rest. It is a sample, 
a taste, as well as a sign, of the eternal peace to come. Each Sabbath day is like a step 
or landmark in a long line of promises that runs through man’s generations 
toward the eternal Sabbath—that day at the end of all days when all oppression 
and strife will cease and when man reaches the culmination of rest that is in the 
Lord. 56 

For this reason, while I fully side with Karl Barth in regard to the vital 
significance of the Sabbath as the symbol of continuity and unity between God’s 
work in Creation and in redemption, 57 it is on quite different premises. Barth’s 
position is based on a teleological interpretation of the first chapters of Genesis 
that absorbs Israel’s protology in her soteriology and eschatology. 56 Denying 
Adam’s original state of integrity, Barth cannot say that God was pleased with rnan 
as he functioned in his original historical reality. 55 God’s rest on the original 
seventh day, therefore, must be interpreted teleologically and soteriologically too, 
i.e., as a prefiguration and inauguration of Christ’s redeeming work. 

While I gladly recognize the close relationship between Creation, redemp¬ 
tion, and eschatology, I perceive them in the context of the historical reality of 
man's fall, redemption, and restoration. 6 " In my view, the New Testament, like the 
Old, regards all three as intrinsic parts of the everlasting proclamation of the one 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 61 All three are rooted in the same God, who is 
Creator, Redeemer, and Lord. 6 “ The God of grace, being also the Lord of 
Creation and history, is thus the First and the Last. More specifically: When the 
New Testament considers the eschatological restoration of all things, it does not 
speak of this as the eventual realization of Creation but as the final restoration of 
God’s initial Creation that was marred by sin. Creation, redemption, and 
restoration of all things belong together. When considered in the context of the 
Genesis account regarded as historical reality—a Creation marred by sin hut to be 
restored on “that day”—the eschatological implications of the seventh-day 
Sabbath assume tremendous actuality. 

Illumining the Whole of Man’s Life 

Considered in the context of its Biblical origin and its essential meaning and 
aim, the Sabbath day is a day of encounter with God. It is a day of remembrance, of 
joy, and of hope—a day in which the Christian believer receives anew all things 
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from God. Yet its import goes beyond even these. 

It is indeed striking that the fourth commandment is found in the Decalogue 
exactly at the articulation of the commandments dealing with the service of God 
and those concerned with our fellow men and our daily life. The Sabbath seems to 
be the sign of what every other day ought to be, in that it defines and illumines 
man's attitude in all of his deeds. Man’s actions—indeed, man's whole life—find 
their true meaning in the context of the fundamental attitude denoted by the 
Sabbath day as a day belonging to God. To many for whom it has become evident 
that faith and life, doctrine and practice, cannot be separated, the commandment 
enjoining Sahbath observance can be seen to be, in the words of Hans W. Wolff, 
‘‘an archetypal model for our theology."®’ 

There is little doubt, for instance, that at the heart of the Sabbath idea is the 
worship of the Christian community. This is not to say that the celebration of 
worship is that which sets this day apart and sanctifies it, M but rather that the 
Sabbath day is hardly conceivable apart from the celebration of divine worship. 65 
To keep the Lord’s day holy is also to gather together to hear and to study God’s 
Word, to confess and to share the Christian faith, to offer prayer and praise to 
God. 


Yet Sabbath worship is not to be conceived as an isolated act, one that removes 
man from his everyday world. On the contrary, it is the center from which every 
day of the week receives its meaning and light. This is so in at least two ways. 

Relativization of Man’s Work. — The Sabbath day involves rest—cessation of 
man’s daily labor, as we noted earlier, and therefore also a recurring relativization 
of his labor. Bv this experience, man is repeatedly taught the lesson that God, and 
not his work, is the sum total of everything in his life. The Sabbath, and the 


cessation of work implicit in it, is God’s corrective to man’s ultimate confidence in 


his own toil. It is a warning against man’s potential inebriation upon becoming 


aware of his own power and efficacy. The Sabbath serves to put man’s labor in the 
right perspective, so that man turns to God as the only source of his existence. 


Transcending human labor, however impressive that labor may be, the Sabbath 
rest tells man in a very concrete manner. “It is not your work or activity that saves 
you, but it is God's perfect grace. Do not fret about tomorrow, neither become 
infatuated by your achievements. God grants as much to His beloved while they 
sleep. Seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these things 
shall be yours as well.” 


A theology of the Sabbath, therefore, is a theology of moderation and 
sobriety. It invites man to acquire the proper perspective toward his earthly 
achievements, and persuades him to refrain from putting his confidence in his 
work—that is, in himself. It is also a theology of grace and freedom. For when God 
commands man to rest on the seventh day, He restores in him the sense of 
belonging to God, thus freeing him again from the things of the created world. 66 
And as man shares with his Maker the experience of the Sabbath rest in ceasing 
from daily toil, he becomes more aware of his spiritual freedom. Resting from 
work and freed from secular routine, man is given a rare opportunity to reflect 
upon and experience the divine love that created him and redeemed him. 

There is in the Sabbath a quality of re-creation and relationship that cannot 
be found unless one discovers the potential with which God invested this 
particular day. Here we meet God on a plane not possible on any other day of the 
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week, 67 for as Abraham Heschel points out, that into which we enter "is not a 
different state of consciousness but a different climate.” 68 While it is true that we 
do not automatically realize this Sabbath quality by merely resting on the Sabbath 
day, there is a quality of Sabbath observance that cannot be found on any other day 
than God’s own day, the day He “blessed.” 69 Christians will never understand what 
it really means to keep the Sabbath until they try it—and try it not merely as a day of 
rest, but on the level of its full God-invested potential for divine-human 
fellowship. 

The Positive Meaning of Man’s Labor.—Man’s labor, having thus been 
placed in correct perspective by the Sabbath rest and worship, acquires positive 
significance. The Sabbath actually becomes the basis for the formulation of a 
Christian ethic that calls on man in general to acknowledge the rule of God as 
experienced and celebrated in the life of the Christian community. 

For this is indeed the day when God’s people assemble to hear the Word of 
God, receiving it with gratitude, praise, and rejoicing. And the same gratitude, 
praise, and rejoicing are to characterize man’s daily tasks. It is in worship that the 
true God is confessed and the Christian is called to live in God's truth. Here the 
Christian is not only challenged but is granted freedom to live the totality of his 
life in the responsibility offered him by the truth of God. Here man brings his 
offering and is called upon to live from what he earns, acknowledging that 
everything he owns belongs to God, in whose sight all men are equal. 7 " 

Now that he has felt the nearness of God, and has been renewed in the Lord’s 
likeness, the Christian is free to encounter the world that God created. He is free to 


fulfill therein his daily labor, better equipped for the tasks of the coming week, 
indeed, better equipped for the whole task of living. As he starts a new week, he is 


not only a man who has experienced God’s creative and redemptive love, but he is 
also a Christian “raised up” with Christ, sitting "in the heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.’’ 71 In this communion with God, all things are his, so that he may use them to 


the glory of God. God’s grace has set him free, free from the fear of man and from 
the worship of things. It is this abiding, week-long presence, resulting from the 
calm and peace of the Sabbath day, that generates and emphasizes the ethical 


dimensions implied in the Sabbath rest. 72 


The “Arbitrariness” of the Sabbath 


In an arbitrary manner God appointed that on the seventh day we should 
come to rest with His creation in a particnlar way. He filled this day with a content 
that is “uncontaminated” by anything related to the cyclical changes of nature or 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. 7 * That content is the idea of the absolute 
sovereignty of God, a sovereignty unqualified even by an indirect cognizance of 
the natural movements of time and rhythms of life. As the Christian lakes heed of 
the Sabbath day and keeps it holy, he does so purely in answer to God’s command, 
and simply because God is his Creator. Thus, the Sabbath command conies nearer 
to being a true measure of spirituality than any other of the commandments, and, 
as in the days of Israel of old, it is often more of a test of loyalty to God than is any 
of the others. 78 To be willing on the Sabbath day to withdraw from the tyranny of 
the world of things in order to meet the Lord of heaven and earth in the quiet of 
our souls means to love God with all our hearts, souls, minds, and bodies. 

Before concluding, I should like to make a cautionary distinction. It should be 
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clear by now that the Sabbath does have significance for the twentieth-century 
man, and possibly more than for any previous man. This is primarily because the 
striking changes that have characterized modern man urgently require him to 
rediscover himself and to reestablish fellowship and communion with God and his 
fellow man. The increasing secularization of our culture, with its hectic activity, 
the disintegration of our social life, the impersonal connection of man with his 
God symbolized by such modern fads as the “God Is Dead” craze, has added to the 
confusion that dominates our contemporary Western world. 7 ' 

In such an atmosphere, the Sabbath as a day ofrest, kept holy unto God, has 
all too often become a traumatic experience, and this in many ways. For one, too 
many of us are tempted to secularize the Sabbath, to deprive it of its supernatural 
content and of any dimension of reality heyond empirical experience. Then, 
having deprived it ot' its intrinsic quality, we use it for our own selfish pleasure. 
Rather than a day of light that illumines the whole of man’s time, it comes to be 
held as any other day lived by man in his newly found autonomy. By the same 
token, it loses its dimension of sanctification. However much we may choose to 
replenish it again with meaning, it remains for many an empty day, having lost its 
characteristic as the Sahhath day in the scriptural sense. It simply subsides to the 
inescapable tyranny and servitude of the weekdays. 

But there are other ways of denying the basic meaning of the Sabbath day. 
Busy and preoccupied with the problems of a driving and complex daily life in a 
madly rushing, neurotic society, some tend to find in the Sabbath rest only 
horedom and uneasiness. Viewed as a day when all there is left is to wish for its 
hours to be gone, the Sabbath is to them a burden, an obligation, and 
Sabhathkeeping becomes a “job of religion. ’ 7 " This has little in common with the 
Biblical institution, for instead of heing lived and experienced as a time of 
refreshment and renewal granted by a loving Creator, the Sabbath has become a 
burden, an empty time that man seizes to carry out his own plans and devices. 
Thus for those viewing it with this attitude, it has verily degenerated into a 
negation of God’s covenant of grace. 

Christ’s uncompromising opposition to the Pharisees’ erroneous under¬ 
standing of Sabbathkeeping revolved precisely around this decisive factor. 77 ‘"The 
sabbath,’" said He, “‘was made for man, not man for the sabbath.’’’ 7 " In other 
words, the Sabbath was meant to be a boon to man, not a burden. It is not a day taken 
away from inan by God in an exacting spirit, but a day given by God in love to man. 
To consider the Sabbath as a day of sorrow and gloom is a denial of its authentic 
meaning as a day of joy and delight, calling for man’s free and grateful obedience 
as the necessary result of blessings received. It is this freedom and love that Christ 
affirms when reminding us that “‘the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath.’ ” 79 

Conclusion 


These few remarks must suffice to indicate that an authentic theology of the 
Sabbath is an invitation to keep the seventh-day holy in the spirit of joy and 
thankfulness to God the Creator for His gracious solicitude toward His creatures. 
The Sabbath is to be clearly distinguished from all working days, as well as from 
other free periods. It is not merely one of the free days but a holy day dedicated to 
the restoration of fellowship with God and fellow man, and thus particularly 
designed to build and strengthen the character of the believer. It is a constant 
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reminder of our creatureliness and of our existence in time. Because He lays claim 
to the whole of man, God calls for men to keep the Sabhath day: It is a sign of 
grace; it is time that God has given us in His love, and which we fill with the 
celebration of the advent of that eternal freedom that, in part, is already ours, a 
freedom that comes from the living God Himself. 
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** Notice the reminder, in this passage, of the already existing commandment, as indicated in verie 12: 

.Observe the sabbath day, to keep it holy* the Lord your God commanded you /'" J 

H "The Doctrine of the Sabbath in the Old and New Testaments," Grace Journal 6 (Spring, 1965): 10. 
ih Titus 2: M; Eph. 1:7; Col. 1:14: Heb. 9:11-22, 

John 16:11; Heb, 2:14-18. 

17 2 Cor, 5:17; Gal. 6:15, 


™ Eph, 4:24. 

*** See esp. verses 1-5, 8-10. It is true that Christian devotion and thought concern themselves most with God's 
redeeming activity as revealed in |esus Christ. This is at the foundation of our knowledge of God asa loving father, of 


□ur t 

ihe Creator of heaven and earth? The gospel promises of salvation are rooted in the Biblicaf doctrine of Creation, for 
Creation is the activity of God by means or which we define what we mean by the word "God." Without this 
transcendent aspect of (iod that describes Him to our faith as the source of all existence, His judgment and love 
would ultimately be unimportant to us. and the redemption promise impossible to perform. His promise to redeem is 
"good "only it Gnd is i he Creator ofI lie powers that rule our lives The Christian faith requires that the God who saves 
be also ihe (iod who brought us into existence. It is only as we believe that Ciod is Creator that we can believe that Hr 
has power to re-create us, that is, to redeem us, for redemption is essentially a creative act. This has been brought out 
admirably bv Gilkrv, nt., pp. 79-82, 231, 234. 

™ 'Given to the world as the sign of God as the Creator," the Sabbath "is also the sign of Him as the Sanctifier,” 
remarks Ellen G. White in Testimonies to the (Church, 9 vols. \ Mountain View, Calif., 1948), 6:350, This unity between 
Creation and redemption decisively sets the Biblical message of salvation apart from alldualistic religions that regard 
salvation as release from the created world rather than tne restoration of the world. 


?eming activity as revealed in Jesus Christ. This is at (he foundation of our knowledge of God asa loving father, of 
hope for salvation, Bui who is that God who is supremely righteous and loving, who judges and redeems us. if not 
1'reator of heaven and earth? The gospel promises of salvation are rooted in the Biblical doc trine of Creation, for 


the Greatorot heaven and earths 1 he gospel promises ot salvation are rooted in me moncaJ doctrine oi creation, lor 
Creation is the activity of God by means of which we define what we mean by the word "God." Without this 


31 John 1:1-18, Hebrews 1:1,2, and Cnlossians l: 15-1 7 identify in their different ways creative wisdom and (he 
word of the Crea(or with Jesus Christ. There is also an unmistakahle reference to the role of Christ in Creation when 
the words "through" Jesus Christ are added to the "from tiod*' of I Corinthians 8:6. 

M The Sabbath rest reminds man ihat the world and human life are essentially good, that they are God's 
creation, endowed with many beautiful things. Thus the Sabbath is an invitation to rejoice in God's creation. 

M The seventh-day Sabbath is the day of, to. or unto the Lord. Quite often, however, in the Scriptures the term 
"davof the Lord" carries a clear eschatological connotation. See Isa. 13:9; Eze. 13:5; Joel 2:31; Amos 5:18; 1 Cor. 1:8; 
5:5: Phil 1:6; 2:16; l Theas. 5:2. 4; 2 Tim. 1:12. 

M Rom. 8:20-22. As in the past God did His mightv works and overcame His enemies through His initial creative 
act and the deliverance of His people from Egypt, so He also acts now in the final decisive struggle that is to usher in 
the eschatological age. 

Barth, oto. n f. T II1/1, p, 214. 

w Heb. 4:1-13. With Oscar Cullmann, Seventh-dav Adventists make a clear distinction between the New 
Testament concept of eternity as everlasting time and the familiar philosophical concept ofetemity as the opposite of 
lime, as timelessness. See Oscar Cullmann, CAnrf and Ttme (Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 61-80. In the New Testament Lhe 
eschatological rest is described not asa rest of negation but, on the man ward side, as a time of worship and praise. See 
Rev, 22:3-5. 


S7 See particularly Barth, op, tit, Ill/l* pp, 213-228; 111/4, pp. 47-72. 

M See, for instance, Barth* op> erf,, l\V\, pp. 2l8f 

sq Barth, op. fit,* IV/1, p. 508: "The biblical saga tells us that world-history began with the pride and fall of man. 
, ; . There never was a golden age. There is no point in looking back to one. The first man was immediately the first 
sinner." By the same token Bartn denies the historicity of Adam's fall as a transition from the status mtegnSatu to the 
,(£o/ui corruptionis. 

60 For a more detailed Adventist critique of Barth's views, see LaRondelle, ob y riC pp. 69-86. 

61 Rev r 1:17; 2:8; 22:13; 21:5, 6. r 

M As unequivocally indicated in CoL 1:15-20; Eph. 1:3-14. 

Hans Walter Wolff, "The Day of Rest in the Old Testament," Lexington TheoiagkalQuarterly 7 (July, 1972):65. 

Worship is a human act that, like all other human actions, can be diverted from its true object, thus losing its 
meaning. One can hardly forget the prophets' warnings to that effect or Amos' denunciation of Israel's assemblies 
(Amos 5:21-24). 

61 The true ground of worship—not just on the seventh day, but of all worship—is found in the distinction 
between the Creator and His creatures. As a memorial of Creation, the Sabbath, which keeps this distinction ever 
present to man s mind, lies at the very foundation of true worship. See J. N. Andrews and L R. Conradi, History of the 
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Sabbath and First Day of the Week, 2d ed. (Battle Creek, Mich,, 1873), pp. 509-512. 

66 “Nothing is as hard to suppress as the will to be a slave to one's own pettiness," observes Abraham Joshua 
Heschel. "Gallantly, ceaselessly, quietly, man must fight for inner liberty. Inner liberty depends upon being exempt 
from domination of things as well as from domination of people. There are many who nave acquired a high degree of 
political and social liberty, but only verj few are not enslaved to things. This is our constant problem—how to live with 
people and remain free, how to live with things and remain independent/'— The Sabbath : iL Meaning for Modem Man 
(New York, 1951), p. 89. 

67 In spite of their dramatic efforts, the attempts of those who observe Sunday to give the first day of the week 
Sabbatic qualities have utterly failed. See Herbert E, Saunders, The Sabbath (Plainfield, NT, 1970), pp. 12-17. 

68 Heschel, op aL t p. 21. 

69 Gen, 2:3. "God had previously blessed the fish of the sea [1:22] and man [verse 281. This blessing 
provided them with the power to be fruitful and to multiply," Then the seventh day was blessed, "provided witfi 
life-restoring powers, so that from it man's lime might be made new and fruitful/—Wolff, op. cit ry p, 70, 

70 The Sabbath commandment is the only one to take “a step in the direction of making all men equal before 
God."— Ibid., p. 71. 

71 Eph. 2:6, 

72 By its very nature the Sabbath commandment underlines all the other commandments and provides for their 
keeping. It is the one commandment that grams time for worship, for the reception of the Word and the Spirit of 
Goa, It is a time set aside for the purpose of reflecting on and responding to life in relation to God, nature, self, and 
humanity. 

73 Efforts to relate the origin of the seventh-day Sabbath with phases of the moon, agricultural seasons, or any 
other natural phenomenon have utterly failed. See De Vaux* op. cit. r p. 480; Walter Harrelson, From Fertility Cult to 
Worship (Garden City, N.Y., 1969), pp, 30-32; Tsevat, op. at., pp. 456-458; Ienni, Die theologische Begriindung, pp. 11, 
12; Guillen, op , ciL, p, 78, 79; Felix Mathys, "Sabbatruhe und Sabbatfesi/' Theologisehe Zntschnft 28 (1972):?45, 246. 

74 While the greatest rewards are associated with the keeping of the Sabbath (Deut. 28:1-14; Isa. 56:2-7; 58:13, 
14; Jen 17:24-26; Eze, 20; 12, 20), continued violation of the fourth commandment stood for years as a spiritual 
thermometer revealing Israel's plight of having broken God's covenant (Ex. 31:15; 35:3; Num. 15:32-36; Neh, 
13:15-22; Jer. 17:27; Eze. 20:13, 16, 21, 24; 22:8, 26), 

75 For a pertinent analysis of the current forces in Western culture and their threat to the traditional Christian 
day of rest, see Christopher Riesling, The Future of the Christian Sunday (New York, 1970), pp. 3-15. 

76 Arthur W, Spalding, The Sabbath and the Sabbath Day (Mountain View, Calif,, 1937), p, 5. In the first chapter of 
his book Spalding discusses several categories of negative Sabbathkeepers: the /l Sabhath-burdened/' the 
“Sabbath-bound," and the “Sabbath addicts. 

77 See* for instance* the Mark 2:23-28 episode, 

78 Mark 2:27. 

79 Verse 28, 
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APPENDIX A 


The Planetary Week in the Roman 

West 


S . Douglas Waterhouse 


A S a septenary time unit the seven-day week is peculiar, for it is entirely 
independent of the month and unrelated to an event in nature, such as the 
movements of the sun, moon, or stars* In the whole of the pre-Hellenislic, ancient 
Orient it can nowhere be clearly perceived, except among the Hebrews* 1 The 
ancient Etruscans of Northern Italy, and their cultural descendants, the Romans, 
are said to have possessed an "eight-day market week." Such an assertion is not 
technically correct. Neither the Romans nor their predecessors possessed a word 
to denote this space of time* The country people were accustomed to coming to an 
urban center, such as Rome, for their market days, called nunduiae, or “ninth 
days." By our mode of reckoning, which is not inclusive like the Romans', the “nine 
days" actually count out to mean “eight days."* Since the classics never placed 
nundinum by itself to indicate a time unit, it cannot be claimed that this w r as an 
eight-day weekly cycled 

The Jewish historian Flavius Josephus correctly noted toward the end of the 
first century a.d. that the week introduced into the Roman Empire was in 
imitation of the Jewish septenary time observance. As he put it; “There is not one 
city, Greek or barbarian, nor a single nation, to which our [Jewish] custom of 
abstaining from work on the seventh day has not spread ." A Indeed, our modern 
week, observed worldwide, which employs the Jewish system of enumeration, 
counting the days up to the Sabbath, goes back to the authority of the Hebrew 
Scripture and Jewish practice. 5 

The Astrological Week and the Roman World 

While it was the Hebrews who brought the weekly cycle to the attention of the 
world, it is the planetary week, arising in Hellenistic times, that popularized the 
weekly cycle, until it finally gained a widespread acceptance throughout the 
Roman Empire. That the nature of our present week has a secondary dependence 
upon the astrological week of the Roman Imperial Age, is made obvious when the 
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distinguishing features of the planetary week are listed: 

1. Instead of beginning the day in the evening (Lev. 23:32; Gen. 1:5), the 
astrological day began at midnight . 6 

2. Instead of starting the first day of the week as that which follows the 
seventh-day Sabbath (Matt. 28:1), the first day of the planetary week is Saturday. 7 

3. Instead of honoring the scriptural Sabbath (Ex. 20:8-11), Sunday is 
honored. 11 

4. Further, each day is given a name, not simply enumerated, as was the 
Hehrew custom. 9 

5. Finally, and most important, each hour, as well as each day, is given a 
planetary ruler, considered a god, whose qualities influence its ruling hour, or the 
day to which it is assigned." 1 

The Roman Empire thus came to promulgate a seven-day week whose 
sequence and names are: Satumi dies, ruled by Saturn; Solis dies, ruled by the Sun; 
Lunae dies, ruled by the Moon; Martis dies, governed by Mars; Mercurii dies, lorded 
by Mercury; jovis dies, ruled by Jupiter; and Veneris dies, ruled by Venus. These 
astrological names for weekdays are still current in present-day European 
languages derived from Latin. Translated into Germanic names of the equivalent 
gods, these names survive in present-day English. 11 

The evidence for the arrival of the astrological week into the West, that is, to 
Rome and to European peoples under her control, dales from 27 b.c., the first 
regnal year of the first emperor, Augustus. For it was soon after the triumph of 
Messala in that year that Albius Tibullus published what he had mournfully 
written prior to Messala’s departure: "Without me will ye go, Messala, across the 
Aegean wave. . . . I . . . sought. . . for reasons to linger and delay. Either birds or 
words of evil omen were my pretexts, or there was the holy-day of Saturn to detain 
me." 11 Since Saturn and Mars were considered malevolent planets, Saturday 
(Satumi dies) and Tuesday (Martis dies) were unlucky days, impropitious for the 
start of a new enterprise, especially that of an overseas journey. 1 * The 
enrapturement of Tibullus with the concept of planetary control over time 
periods is made evident further on in the same passage, when he refers to the 
planets as guiding patrons of successive ages in Roman history. M 

A complete listing of lucky and unlucky days is provided by a type of early 
Roman farm calendar (termed menologia),'* a fragment of which dates to the first 
century a.d. Possessing an astrological character, each of the twelve months is 
introduced by its own zodiacal sign. Of interest here is the fact that along with the 
nundinae, the marking off of the Roman eighth-day market holidays, is the 
employment also of the seven-day planetary week, with each day having 
twenty-four hours and each hour containing sixty minutes. 16 Erasing all question 
of the widespread existence of the astrological week in Italy before a.d. 79 are the 
contents of wall inscriptions and graffiti uncovered from pre-Vesuvius Pompeii. A 
Greek inscription prefaced with the title "Days of the Gods” lists the gods of the 
seven planetary days in order, beginning with Saturn and ending with Venus.” A 
Latin graffito, explicitly dated to a.d. 60, states: “In the Consulship of Nero Caesar 
Augustus and Cossus Lentulus, 8 days before the Ides of March, on Sunday, on 
the 16th of the Moon, Marketday at Cumae, 5 days before the Marketday at 
Pompeii.”" 1 

The biography of Apollonius Tyanaeus, while not altogether trustworthy, 
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may indicate that by the mid-first century a.d. the planetary week was observed as 
far east as India! 19 Apollonius, born at Tyana in Cappadocia about four years 
before the Christian Era, built up a reputation as one knowledgeahle in ancient 
lore and possessing supernatural powers. Between his fortieth and fiftieth year 
Apollonius set out from a Pythagorean “retreat” in Aegae, in Cilicia, on a five-year 
journey toward Eastern lands. At Nineveh he met Damis, the future chronicler of 
hisactions. From there he proceeded to Babylon and on to India. AlTaxilia, in the 
Upper Panjab, he met Iarchas, the chief of the Brahmans. As a gift, Iarchas 
presented his visitor with seven rings, each named after "the seven stars." It is 
stated that Apollonius wore each of these in turn on the day of the week that bore 
its name.’ 0 

While this account is supposedly based on the memoirs of Damis, it actually is 
preserved for posterity by Philostratus, who wrote between a.d, 210 and 220. 
Hence, the tale of a Brahman’s gift commemorating the days of the planetary 
week is open to question, especially since Philostratus’ account abounds with 
incongruities and fables. The fact that Apollonius was a Pythagorean philosopher 
and studied in Cilicia, however, is of great interest. Both factors are intimately 
connected with the spread of the planetary week. In the first century a.d. it was 
being said that Pythagoras (who flourished in the sixth century b.c.) had 
discovered the Greek planetary sequence/ 1 an assertion that indicates (along with 
other evidence) that the Pythagorean philosophers of Cilicia and elsewhere were 
interested in planetary theology. The region of Cilicia, as will later be noted, was 
steeped in Eastern astrological lore. Here were to be found the adherents of the 
god Mithras and his rites—a cult that hailed Sunday as the preeminent day of the 
week. 2 * 

At this point it would be well to divert our attention to look at the historic rise 
of astrology, particularly its introduction into the West. For not only is the 
planetary week the product of Eastern astrology but it never could have become 
so popular were it not for astrology’s captivating influence in Western lands, 
which by Augustus’ reign (27 b.c.-a.d. 14) had permeated religious speculations 
throughout the Mediterranean world. 

Astrology, containing the primary concept that the heavenly planets and 
zodiac signs are divine powers that exercise a manifold patronage on earth, 
originated in Babylonia/ 5 Geographically it was Chaldea (the region from 
Babylon to the Persian Gulf) and historically it was the Persian reign (538-331 b.c.) 
that marked the rise of horoscopic astrology to paramount importance in the 
ancient world. While the zodiac belt of constellations had long been known in 
Babylonia, not until the fifth century B.c. did a blend of Persian and 
Chaldean/Babylonian beliefs result in horoscopic predictions concerning individ¬ 
uals, based on the configuration of the heavens at the hour of birth,” 

Meanwhile, the lack of astrological knowledge in fifth-century Greece was 
illustrated by the usually knowledgeable Plato (428-347 B.c.), who in his Republic 
(Book X) knew of the planets but not their names. Plato, who perhaps had gained 
some of his heavenly knowledge from the Pythagoreans, was at least ahead of his 
contemporaries, for Greek literature of the fifth century knew nothing of the 
distinction between planet and fixed star. In the generation following Plato, the 
situation dramatically changed. The Greeks not only had a concept of the planets 
as deities but also had even learned to name them after their own Olympian gods 
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(Zeus, Aphrodite, et cetera).” What caused the dramatic change? The contact of 
Greek intellectuals of Asia Minor with the learned Chaldean astrologers. It was 
Eastern, Asian Greeks, men such as Eudoxos from Knidus (390-340 and 

Hipparchus from Nicaea (190-126 b.c.)/ 7 who lent their prestige and astronomi¬ 
cal discoveries to the art of Chaldean astrology/astronomy. Through such 
intermediaries in Asia Minor, the Greeks of the mainland came to possess the 
Babylonian zodiac with its twelve signs. M 

Since the Babylonians were interested mainly in characteristic phenomena, 
their planetary system began with the big, slow-moving planet Jupiter (identified 
with Marduk, the patron deity of Babylon). His size and brightness suggested 
kingly power. Second in sequence came the luminous queen star Venus (the 
Babylonian goddess Ishtar). First to appear in the night sky, while the lesser 
celestial lights still were eclipsed from view by the Sun’s evening glow, Venus’ light 
(when nearest the earth) was the most brilliant of all the stars. Her warm radiance, 
which seemed so near in the evening sky, suggested love and desire.'" Third was 
Saturn (the god Ninurta). His dim light and slow movement suggested the old 
dethroned Sun—the retiring distant Sun of the night sky.* 1 The subsequent 
fourth position was relegated to Mercury (the god Nabu), who was perceived as 
the scribe of the gods. His quick motion, because of his nearness to the Sun, gave 
him a nervous, mercurial quality, as though he always was transmitting learning/ 1 
Fifth in sequence was the fiery red planet Mars (the god Nergal), who was thought 
of as the source of plagues—the ruler of the realm of the dead. To this planetary 
sequence the Moon (Sin) and the Sun (Shamash) were appended. 

Ihe Babylonian hierarchy of celestial gods, Jupiter-Venus-Saturn-Mercury- 
Mars-Moon-Sun (the seven bibbi of Mesopotamian astrologers)/* was rearranged 
by Greek mathematical calculations, a rearrangement that may have been made as 
early as 300 b.c. or as late as the time of Hipparchus (c. 150 b.c.). Greek spherical 
trigonometry and astronomical observations established an order of eight 
spheres, the criteria of order being based on their respective distance from the 
earth. First was the sphere of the fixed stars, marking the bounds of the cosmos. 
Within this outermost boundary were the seven inner spheres of the planets, 
which in order (from distant to near) are: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the Moon. This new Greek “spacial” sequence significantly 
perceived that the Sun was set in the middle. The three planets above this 
preeminent ruler were thought of as male and less humid (except for Saturn); the 
three below were female (except Mercury, who was considered hermaphroditic) 
and humid/ 1 

The Babylonian zodiacal year was then made to conform to this new 
sequence/ 1 The annual rising of the Sun, from the winter to the summer solstice, 
began with the zodiac sign of Aquarius and ended with the sign of Leo. The 
ancient winter-solstitial month of Aquarius (now dated January 20-February 18)” 
was given to Saturn, the most distant of the visible planets. The next month, Pisces 
(February 19-March 20), was assigned to Jupiter, the secondmost remote planet; 
Aries (March 21-April 19), the third, to Mars, Since the yearly cycle of the Sun was 
conceived of as a “great day," the next in sequence, the Sun, was reserved for the 
year’s "noon, 1 ’ the zenith position directly opposite its rising. Hence, the fourth 
month, Taurus (April 20-May 20), was given not to the Sun but to the following 
planet, the “dawn-star" of spring, Venus. Gemini (May 21-June 21), the fifth, was 
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assigned to Mercury; and Cancer (June 22-July 22), the sixth, to the Moon.* 6 

Marking the seventh month in this sequence was Leo (July 23-August 22), the 
month that begins the annual descent of light down to the short days of winter 
darkness. As just noted, this turning point was reserved for the Sun itself. The 
remaining months of the solar setting then were given to the five planets in reverse 
order, so that Virgo (August 23-September 22) fell to Mercury; Libra (September 
23-October 22), to Venus; Scorpio (October 23-November 22), to Mars; 
Sagittarius (November 23-December 21), to Jupiter. Finally, with the twelfth 
month, Capricornus (December 22-January 19), Saturn once more is brought to 
view as ruler. In this manner Saturn emerged as the pivotal planet that both began 
and ended the cycle of the solar year (holding two consecutive months in a row). 
Consequently, he became the Hellenistic god of time, Kronos (Saturnos-Aion), 
who not only controlled the circle of time but also appears as the ancient father 
figure who presides over the birth of Light at the moment of w inter solstice (the 
shortest day of the year). 17 

Of continued importance is the Sun’s influential position. As just seen, it is the 
solar rising and setting that predetermined which two months each respective 
planet was to rule (only one month each being assigned to the Moon and Sun). 
Beginning at “midnight,” that is, the winter solstice, the astrological year followed 
the course of the Sun as it rose, “dawning” at spring and reaching a high 
“noontime” during the height of the summer season. With this observation in 
mind, one could erroneously assume that the beginning (New Year’s Day) of the 
astrological year would be assigned to deepest winter, starting with the Sun’s 
nativity. 38 Actually, however, the twelve zodiacal months begin their enumerated 
succession with the “dawning” of spring, at the moment of the Sun’s “exaltation" 
(at the vernal equinox). 59 This twofold beginning is of interest, because the same 
analogy holds true for the astronomical day of the Hellenistic age. Again, as with 
the yearly solar rising, it was midnight that marked the start of computing the 
hours of the day. But following the longstanding Persian custom, the Magi 
astrologers continued to reckon the natural day from sunrise. 18 

The connection between the intellectual mathematical advances being made 
by the Greeks in Asia Minor and what was taking place in Hellenistic Egypt is 
illustrated by the position of Hipparchus (190-126 b.c.), the greatest astronomer 
of his time. While he made his celestial observations and calculations in Asia 


Minor, and toward the end of his life on the island of Rhodes (just off the 
southwest coast of Asia Minor), 11 his discoveries, including his defense of 
astrology, made the greatest impact upon the Greek thinkers of Alexandria, 
Egypt (the most important center of Hellenistic learning of that age). The 
measure of this impact can be noted in the works of Ptolemy (Claudius 
Ptolemaeus) of Alexandria (died c. a.d. 150). It is Ptolemy who created the 
Almagest , which served as the astronomical bible until the seventeenth century. It 
was this same savant who authored the Tetrabiblos, the main astrological treatise to 
the present day. But what should be noted is that the basis of Ptolemy’s works, 
which represent the culmination of Greek astrology, was largely derived from that 
of the Asian Greek, Hipparchus. 1 * 

Indeed, it was in Hipparchus’ own lifetime, around 150 b.c., that one of the 
earliest manuals of astrological techniques was drawn up in Alexandria. The work 
was given the name of a sixth-century Pharaoh, Nechepso, and his scribe, 
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Petosiris. A product of Hellenistic scholarship, it became the most quoted 
handbook of astrology at Rome during the late second century b.c. 41 At about the 
same time a synthesis of Babylonian, Greek, and Egyptian methods of measuring 
time units took place. This was a most significant event for both the development 
of what presently is understood as astrology and the origin of the planetary week. 
For it was at Alexandria that astronomers first designated the equinoctial “hours" 
as the parts of the day. Babylonian priests long had divided day and night into 
twelve equal parts each, and the Greeks had adopted this system.” However, the 
Egyptian priests traditionally were inured to dividing the complete night-day 
cycle into twenty-four constant units. The aura of ancient Egyptian practice 
eventually made its mark on the Greek-speaking astronomers of Alexandria, 
causing them to adopt the Egyptian division of the calendar day. However, still 
being under the aegis of Chaldean astrological thought, the astronomers applied 
the Babylonian sexagesimal counting system to the Egyptian hour so that each 
hour fell into sixty equal parts, creating sixty minutes to the hour. 1 ' 

Thus it came about that the ingredients for the planetary week were brought 
together; the concept of planetary gods being taken from the Babylonians, the 
mathematics having been supplied by the Greeks, and the dekans, or hours, 16 
adopted front the the Egyptians, Alexandria, possessing a large, indigenous, and 
influential Jewish population, 17 was well suited for bringing in a final ingredient, 
that of the Hebrew weekly cycle. Apostate Hebrew thought had long associated 
the highest sphere of the heavens, ruled by Saturn, as the sphere of the Ancient of 
Hays. 1 " I he antiquity of this association can be dated centuries back to the time of 
the Old Testament prophet Amos. Rebuking idolatry, the Hebrew prophet 
singled out for special condemnation Israel’s chief star-god Kaiwan (kywn), the 
Chaldean and Persian designation for Saturn (Amos 5:26).' w The two basic 
components that form the foundation for the astrological week thus were present 
within the community of Alexandrian Jews, Not only did they possess a unique 
septenary time cycle, but even more interesting to the Hellenistic astrologers was 
the fact that they long had associated their "high’’ day (cf, John 19:41) as a day 
ruled over by the planet Saturn. 

It is the scholarly Roman historian Dio Cassius, in a passage dating between 
a.d. 210 and 220, who tells posterity about the origin of the astrological week. 
According to Dio, the planetary week, “now found among all mankind," was 
instituted in Egypt. He further asserted that it was a comparatively recent 
innovation, an institution unknown to the ancient Greeks. As Dio tells it, the 


concept of days ruled by planets originated with the recognition that the planets 
ruled the twenty-four hours of the day. Beginning with the highest planet and the 
highest day of the Hebrew week, Saturn and Sabbath, it followed that the initial 
hour and initial day both were to be allotted to Saturn. As each of the seven planets 
(assigned in sequence according to their distance from the earth) took its 
respective turn as ruler over an hour, the first, the eighth, the fifteenth, and the 
twenty-second hour of Saturn’s day fell to Saturn's special jurisdiction. As 
Saturday drew to a close, the twenty-third hour went to Jupiter, the twenty-fourth 
to Mars. The first hour of the next day went to the fourth in sequence, the Sun, 
which then was given Sunday to rule. In this manner, as the hourly rulers rotated 
their respective positions, every day of the week was named after the lord of its 
first hour. 10 
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Interest in the advanced, Alexandrian mathematical-astrology reached 
Rome in the first century b.c. Its reception by the Roman upper classes is 
illustrated by the astrologic diagram that was found on the dead body of the consul 
Octavius in 87 b.c.* 1 By the time the planetary week began to spread westward into 
Italy, the Emperor Augustus himself was placing the zodiacal sign of his birth, 
Capricorn, on his coins (by 24 b.c.). 52 Undoubtedly it was the Emperor Septimius 
Severus (a.d. 193-211) who set the stage for the final diffusion of the planetary 
week. Born in the North African town of Leptis Magna, he had been a fervent 
believer in astrology from his childhood.** Hence, it is not surprising that it was 
during his reign that the Romans officially began to mark the most important 
dates according to the weekdays as well as according to the year. The earliest 
extant evidence of this custom comes from Mav 23, a.d, 205. M 

Sunday Observance in the Pagan World 

In a relatively brief essay such as this, the full complexity of how Solis dies , the 
day of the Sun, rose to paramount importance in the pagan Roman world can only 
be touched upon. 55 The ancient sources, however, do pinpoint one religion as the 
vehicle that promulgated Sunday religious observance. While the prestigious 
Alexandrian center of learning fostered astrology and its offspring, the planetary 
week, it was the so-called “Persian” religion of the god Mithra that extolled Sunday 
as the most important day of the week. 56 Replying to the taunt that he honored the 
day of the Sun, Tertullian, the Christian Church Father from North Africa (c, a.d. 
150-230), makes the illuminating admission that a day of festivity to the Sun was in 
his time popularly thought of as a “Persian" institution: “Others... believe that the 
sun is our god. We shall be counted Persians perhaps, though we do not worship 
the orb of day painted on a piece of linen cloth.” 57 

In a book attacking Christianity, the Epicurean Celsus (c. a.d. 140-180) speaks 
of the “reasoning of the Persians and the initiation rite of Mithra” as postulating a 
figurative “road” that led through the planets. This path, for those who would 
escape earthly matter, was perceived as a ladder of seven gates, each associated 
with one of the seven planets. At the top was an eighth gateway, representing the 
final sphere of the fixed stars. 56 This otherworldly sequence of an ascent through 
planetary incarnations seems to have been in imitation of the growth and rise of 
Mithra, the deified Sun-Light, to his zenith position in the astrological solar year. 
For like the ascendant light of the Sun, which moves from its birth position (the 
shortest day of the year) through planetary “spheres” and zodiacal signs, so too the 
planetary ladder of Celsus begins with distant Saturn, ruler of the winter solstice, 
and ends with the dominating Sun, ruler of the summer solstice (the longest day of 
the year). But in addition, this growth of deified light now is made to conform to 
the planetary week. From Saturn the ladder moves through the sequence of the 
gods of the week in a reverse direction, enabling the Sun to attain a significant 
seventh position (Saturn-Venus-Jupiter-Mercury-Mars-Moon-Sun). 59 

The importance of the Sun for the followers of Mithra is illustrated also by 
archeological work done at Ostia, a coastal port city of Roman Italy. In the 
Mithraeum of the Seven Portals, seven gates are represented in mosaic, covering 
the floor of the sanctuary’s entranceway. Attention is immediately drawn to the 
large center gate, which is flanked on either side by three smaller portals, Within 
the inner sanctuary itself, the seven planets are in attendance, depicted on the 
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faces of the side benches. As with the seven gates mentioned by Celsus, seemingly 
these gates are to be associated with the planets. The pictorial presentation at the 
very threshold of the sanctuary, with its large middle gate, very likely reflects the 
Greek “spatial" sequence of the planets, with the Sun holding the expanded center 
portal. It presumably is the Sun’s “door" that brings the initiate into the sanctuary. 

A more startling similarity to the gateways of Celsus is found in the nearby 
Mithraeum of the Seven Spheres. Once again seven gates are depicted in mosaic. 
This lime, however, the seven portals hll the whole central floor of the inner 
sanctuary. Here it becomes obvious that the gates are connected with initiation 
rites, that is, the seven spheres through which the niystes must pass. That each 
gateway was thought of as a transition point, marking death and rebirth, is 
suggested hy the picture of a death-inducing dagger in the pavement at the 
entrance. Again in evidence are the celestial patrons, the seven planets presented 
on the front of the reclining benches that surround the central aisle. Above, on the 
surrounding walls, are placed the signs of the zodiac. Once more the idea is 
conveyed that here is a star-studded planetary ascent through seven "heavens.”** 

That the veneration paid to the day of the Sun was linked to what Tertullian 
and Celsus termed “Persian" theology needs clarification. While Mithra indeed 
was a very ancient Persian deity, the late, Hellenistic form of Mithraism that 
spread far and wide in the Roman Empire actually was unknown in Persia, The 
astral mystery religion of western Mithra had its roots in an unorthodox daevic cult 


of the god as practiced in Chaldea and Anatolia, and not in the cult of the 
Zoroastrianized Mithra of Iran. 1 * 1 The historic antecedents to this apostate 


U 


demon" offshoot of orthodox, Iranian religion trace back to events that were to 


find their denouement in Asia Minor, where western Mithraism was first 


formulated as the result of the intercourse lie tween Magi and Chaldeans. 

I'he hrst of these events came in 539 b.c., with the fall of Babylon to the 
Medo-Persian Empire. The rustic and nonliterate Persian Magi immediately were 
subjected to the sophisticated influence of Chaldean astrologers, whose 
impressive literature and urban temples abounded in mystic emblems of the 
elements, signs of the zodiac, and symbols of the planets. An even more 
momentous event unfolded in 521 b.c. when Darius I of Persia decreed a death 


penalty, the so-called Magophonia, or "killing of the Magi," which aimed at 
exterminating the whole caste of danne (apostate) Magi in one day . 6 '' 

The Magian priesthood against whom Darius bitterly fought were Iranian 
polytheists who had blended their worship with Chaldean astral beliefs. 6 ’ In sharp 
contrast were the true Magi of the prophet Zoroaster (the Mazdayasnians), who 
insisted that there was only one good god, Ahura-Mazda. Adored as a supreme 
deity, transcendent and without equal, Ahura-Mazda was held by the orthodox to 
be too great and spiritual to have images made to contain him. 64 

The divergent polytheists received a further blow in 482 b.c. when Xerxes I, 
who had succeeded Darius on the Persian throne, prohibited the worship of 
daevas, or demons. By imperial decrees, all the temples of Chaldea were 
dismantled. The imposing temple of Babylon, Esagila, was leveled, and its 
eighteen-foot, eight-hundred-pound gold statue of the god Marduk was melted 
into bullion. 6 * 


These catastrophic blows directed against Babylonian religious influence 
abated somewhat with the rise to power of the Persian monarch Artaxerxes II 
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(404-359 B.c.). Because of his conflicts with his half brother, Cyrus the lesser, 
Artaxerxes felt a need to claim a legitimate place in the Persian (Achaemenid) 
royal line. The traditions of the past therefore became important. Ancient 
pre-Zoroastrian idolatry was everywhere elevated. Ahura-Mazda, who had ruled 
uninterrupted as supreme god since the reign of Darius I, now (c. 400 b.c.) was 
forced to share his once-supreme position with the goddess Anahita and the god 
Mithra. Polytheistic temples, complemented with the presence of idols, were 
erected throughout the empire. 156 

By this time, however, the adherents of Chaldean astral theology had been 
scattered to Anatolia and to the Mediterranean littoral. Illuminating the gulf of 
difference that remained to separate the daevic Magi, who had heen driven from 
their homeland, from that of the orthodox Mazdayasnian Magi, who still were to 
be found in the East, is the new Testament witness. On the one hand arc the Magi 
whose Mazdayasnian background shunned the worship of idols, who come from 
the remote East to adore the Christ child (Matt. 2:1). On the other hand are the 
Magi who live in the near West, the authors of demonic magic (Acts 8:9-24; 
13:6-1 1), the “black magic” of medieval times. 67 

The emergence of the most spectacular Hellenistic city-state in Asia Minor, 
the kingdom of Pergamum (263-133 b.c.), provided the arena for the final 
amalgamation of Chaldean and daevic Persian beliefs that resulted in the birth of 
Hellenistic Mithraism. The glorious days of Pergamum began under Attalus I 
(241-197 b.c.). Rendering important services to the Romans, Attalus amassed 
such wealth that his name became proverbial for riches. Becoming a patron of arts 
and eastern Chaldean learning, he invited from Babylonia the famed astrologer 
Sudines (Babylonian Suiddina), As court adviser, Sudines made predictions based 
on divinations, particularly during the king’s war against the Galatians (c. 240 
b.c.). The importance of this Chaldean as a learned instructor to Greek-speaking 
students is found in the fact that his lunar tablets were still quoted some four 
hundred years later (a.d. 154-174) by the “mathematician” Vettius Valens.™ 
Under such cultural patronage, which remained a dynastic tradition at 
Pergamum, a great library was established during the reign of the next monarch, 
Eumenes II (197-159 B.c.). Its size was superseded only by the number of volumes 
found in Alexandria. During the same reign of Eumenes, Pergamum was able to 
expand from that of a mere enclave on the Aegean Sea to include the whole of Asia 
Minor west of the Taurus Mountains. 69 

While the details of how western Mithraism was first formulated remain 
unknown, the facts speak for themselves as to the time and place. The 
post-Hipparchian, Hellenistic astrology, which forms an integral part of the 
mysteries of this syncretistic religion, makes it certain that daevic Mithraism, which 
the Romans first encountered in 67 B.c.,’" was formulated within the last two 
centuries B.c. Lactantius Placidus (c. a.d. 300) states that the cult passed from the 
Persians to the Phrygians (the natives of Asia Minor) and from the Phrygians to 
the Romans.’ 1 Everything known about Hellenistic Mithraism bears out this 
assertion. The Phrygian dress that continually garbs the god Mithra and his 
companions, wherever in the Roman Empire they are encountered, makes it 
obvious that the place of the god’s origin is Asia Minor. Fortifying this conclusion 
is the type of artificial cave in which the arcane Mithra was worshiped, for 
artistically it is derived from western Asia Minor. 7 * The place and time thus are 
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narrowed; the finger of evidence unmistakenly points toward the Hellenistic 
kingdom that encompassed Asia Minor, that is, Pergamum, patron of the arts and 
Eastern learning. 

The nature of the western Mithra is of interest. While the god Mithra is, of 
course, Persian, the liturgy of the emergent astral religion remained Chaldean 
(Aramaic). The teacher of the mysteries was called a Magus, that is, a Persian 
priest, but he taught from a scroll called "a Babylonian book.”” While a number of 
the classics speak of this syncretism between Persian Magi and Chaldean 
astrologers, a late Latin inscription from Rome, which dates from a.d. 377, 
beautifully sums up the nature of the fusion by speaking of the mystery teacher as 
a “Bahylonian priest of Mithra’s Persian temple.” 74 

Two factors have usually heen pointed out as especially important in 
facilitating the rapid spread of Mithraism: first, the bankruptcy of indigenous 
authoritarian religions, and second, Rome’s peculiar religious dependence upon 
Asia Minor. These are beyond the scope of our discussion here, but it is important 
to ask: When was Mithraism introduced into Rome, and w'hat impact did it have 
after its arrival? 

Plutarch reports that when the Roman general Pompey conquered the 
pirates on the coast of Cilicia (the southeastern shore of Asia Minor) in 67 b.c., he 
carried hack with him to Rome some prisoners who were devotees of Mithra. It 
was these Cilician pirates, the report states, who introduced the mysteries into 
Italy. 7 ' Two archeological finds tend to substantiate the report. The first is a series 
of rock reliefs authored hy Antiochus 1 Epiphanes in 62 b.c.., giving evidence of 
the major importance of astrological, Helienized Mithraism in the region lying 
immediately to the east of Cilicia in the very time of Pompey. Found on the summit 
of Nimrtid Dugh, at Commagene, the rock inscriptions and reliefs not only 
contain a reference to what seems to be the Mithraic mystery-grade of the “Lion” 
but, more important, depict the god Mithra shaking hands with Antiochus. 7,1 The 
other archeological hnd comes front Italy, about a century later, A graffito from 
Pompeii, dating from before a.d. 62, sketches out the Mithraic magic emblem, the 
so-called ROTAS-SATOR square. Using the Latin alphahet, the mystery square 
significantly was found in the area of the luivnes, that is, the region set aside for 
young men to perform military exercises. 77 Here, then, is confirmative evidence 
that Mithraism had become rooted in mid-hrst-century Italy, its devotees being 
drawn especially from Roman soldiers. Because of its emphasis on fighting against 
evil and the forces of darkness (interpreted to include Rome’s enemies), 
Mithraism was to gain an ascendant position as the religion of the Roman troops. 
Beginning with the reign of Trajan (a.d. 98-117), material evidence shows that 
wherever the Roman legions planted their standards, Mithra and his cult were in 
prominent attendance. 79 

The strength of Mithra’s impact on first-century-A.D. Rome also can be 
gauged by Statius, who mentions (c. a.d. 90) seeing the Tauroclonous Mithra (the 
depiction of the god Mithra in the mystery rite of slaying the bull) in Italy. 79 Nero, 
the first Roman emperor to listen formally to the judicial merits of the Christian 
gospel (Acts 25:12 with 2 Tim. 4:16), 90 also is the first emperor to acknowledge the 
appeal of Mithra. When, in a.d. 66, Tiridates I, king of Armenia and a Mithraic 
priest, came with his attendant Magi to reverence the emperor, Nero was 
addressed by the Eastern potentate with these words: “I have come to thee, my 
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god, to worship thee as I do Mithras.”* 1 Tiridates went so far as to initiate Nero 
into the Mithra cult. 92 In return, the grateful Nero confirmed Tiridates’ position as 
ruler over Armenia. 

Christian and Mithraic influences again were brought to bear on the person 
of another emperor, Constantine the Great (a.d. 306-337). By this time, Mithra, 
the deified light, had become popularly identified with the unconquerable 
Sun-god (Helios, Sol Invictus) of the Roman state religion. 93 Of import for the 
future of the planetary week was Mithra’s position as the titulary divinity of the 
reigning emperor’s family. This explains why Julian the Apostate, the nephew of 
ConsLantine, would later make much of the fact that he was under the 
guardianship of Mithra. In a.d. 312, Constantine proclaimed that he would 
henceforth be a follower of Christ. Nevertheless, the monarch continued to 
perceive the Christian faith through the externals of Mithra worship. An 
illustration of the emperor’s failure to detach himself from pagan theology is 
obtained from the comment of his contemporary, the Church Father EusehSus, 
who of the supposedly Christianized Constantine said: “He taught all armies 
zealously to honor the Lord’s Day [Sunday], which also is called the day of light 
and of the sun." 99 How significant the phrase “day of light and of the sun”! Was it 
not the armies of Rome who held Mithra to be Light deified, the offspring of Sol, 
the Sun? While each planet was held to be “lord” of a particular day, who but 
Mithra himself was lord of the "day of light and of the sun”? 95 

On the seventh of March, a.d. 321, Constantine issued his famed "Sunday 
law” edict, commanding that: "All judges, city people and craftsmen shall rest on 
the venerable day of the sun. But country-men may without hinderance attend to 
agriculture.” 96 With the issuance of that decree, the day of the sun, in its paganized 
dimension as a civil day of the astrological week, officially was accepted by those 
who ruled Christendom. Henceforth, the week of the planetary deities was to be 
the "sanctified” septenary time unit that the Western world was to inherit. 97 


NOTES 

1 The seven-day-unit was well known in the ancient Near East, but il was not employed as a weekly cycle. The 
seventh day of seven-day-units within the lunar month (the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth days 
of the month) appear now and then as unlucky days in Babylonian texts. In ancient Greek, Sumero-Akkadian, and 
Ugaritic epic literature, the seven-day-unit is utilized as a schematic device: an action continues for six days but is 
completes on ihe seventh day. It is the lunar month, however, that formed the basis for time reckoning in the ancient 
Orient, in Assyria and Babylonia the word Sabbath (Sapattu, originally Sabdtium) may have designated, at an early 
period, a division of the monLh; later it was applied in cuneiform texts of Babylonian origin to ihe fifteenth day of ihe 
month, eventually coming to mean “Full moon/' Jt follows that there is no real basis for the popular hypothesis that 
Hebrew Sabbat meant "fuM moon" and noi "week/ 1 See S. E. Loewenstamm, "The Seven-Day-Unit in Ugaritic Epic 
Literature/ 1 Israel Exploration Journal 15 (1965): 121-133; Arvid S. Kapelrud, "The Number Seven in Ugaritic Texts," 
VT 18 (1968}:494-499; Roland de Vaux, Ancient Israel (London, 1961), pp, 476-479; Niels-Erik A. Andreascn* TheOld 
Testament Sabbath, 5BL Diss, Ser. 7 (Missoula, Mont., 1972), pp. 1-7, p. 97, n. 5, William Foxwcll Albright, review of 
Julius Lewy and Hildegard Lewy, "The Origin of the Week and the Oldest West Astatic Calendar," Hebrew Union 
College Annual 17 (1942/1943): 1-152, in JBL 64 (1945):288-291. 

* Inclusive reckoning was used by ancient peoples generally, including Bible writers. According to this system of 
reckoning, any parts of the first and last units of time are reckoned as whole units. Van L. Johnson, "The Primitive 
Basis of Our Calendar," Archaeology 21 (1968): 15. 

5 Following the comments ofjAlexander Adam, Roman Antiquities (Philadelphia, 1872), p. 218. The fact that a 
market day of one city fell on a different day than the market day of a nearby, neighboring city also militates against 
the assumption that Ine nundmum was generally held as an eight-day week. Like the later seven-day week, however, 
the nundtnum days frequently were identifiable in writing ana conversation. Market day was called "the Nundtnae", 
there was “the day before the Nundtnae /' "two days before the Nundijiae^ and so on, SeeJ- P. V. D. Babdun, Life and 
Leisure m Ancient Rome (New York, 1969), pp. 60, 61, 

* Josephus Contra Apionem (LCL) 2. 39. The statement of Joseph us is well borne out by the evidence. Two 
examples from the first century a.d. may suffice. Emperor Augustus wrote to Tiberius that he had kept his fast on the 
Sabbath more strictly than a Jew (Suetonius Divus Augustus 76. 2). Tiberius himself, before he became emperor, 
attempted to hear the public disquisition of the Greek grammarian Diogenes of Rhodes* but was refused admission as 
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the disquisition* were held on every >cvemh day only, on the Sabbath (Suetoniui Tiberius 32). A* a rule, the Romans 
jeered at the Jewish use of the Sabbath as a rest day. See Jack Lindsay, Ongsns of Astrology (London, 1971), p. 234. 

5 E J. Wick.eTcn^r\ t ChranologyofUieAnnent WVW (Ithaca, N Y., 1968), p. 59; Eduard Lohse, "oaflflaTOv," TOST. 

7:32. 

6 Because the chronographer of a.d, 354 (Chromca Minora I: Afanumenu CenMniae/Zuf., auctores an/ifuiuimi, ed. 
by C. Frick [Leipzig, 1892), 9. 120) shows that night hours were reckoned to be under the control of the same planet as 
that or the succeeding day, some have assumedthat the planetary week was reckoned from evening to evening. See 
WjlJy Rordorf. Sunday (Philadelphia, 1968), p. 34, The data supplied by the chronographer, however, does not 
conflict with the Tact that Chaldean astrologers began their computations from the hour of midnight, the planetary 
ruler of the first hour being considered the lord of the succeeding day. Significantly, the astrological year also was 
computed from what was considered the winter "midnight" of the annual rising and setting of the sun. On the 
astronomical cuneiform texts from the selrucid period showing that advanced astronomical reasons were used in 
computing the day from midnight, see O. Neugebauer, “The Survival of Babylonian Methods in the Exact Sciences of 
Antiquity and Middle Ages,"' Proceedings of the Amertca ri Philosophical Society 107 (1963):529: Bickrrman, op. rtf., p. 14. 
Coincidcntally, the ancient Romans began their civil day at rmdnighl. Leonhard Schmitz. "Dies," Dictionary of Greek 
and Rfrrrvin Antiquities, ed by William Smith (Boston, 1870); Plutarch Quaestumes Romans 84. 

7 Dio Cassius Arsmantfufcrry 37. 18(LCL). See Bickcrman,^. rii„ p. 61: Lindsay, op. cd. f p. 233; Johnson, op. m., 

p. 28. 

* Canon H. Halsberghe, The Cult of SoUnmctus (Leiden, 1972), p. 120; Rordorf, op. nt. t p, 36; C, C. Richardson, 
"Lords Day." /DR. 3:152. 

^Johnson, tip. cit., p. 20; Lohse, toe, cd. 

10 Bickernian, op. nt.. p. 61; O. Neugebauer, The Exact Somes tn Antiquity, 2d ed (New York, 1957), p. 169. 

11 The first day or the week presents an exceptional case. While Northern Europe perpetuates the pagan name 
"Sunday/ 1 the Romance languages term that day: dimanche, domentca. dommgo, the "Lord s Day/' See F. H. t^olson. The 
Week (Cambridge, 1926), pp 117-120. 

Tibullus Eiepae 13 L, 15- L9 (LCL). 

11 While both Mars and Saturn were reputed to be unlucky, Saturn was considered the more dangerous of the 
two In the Zodiac, Saturn had as houses the two winter months of Capricorn and Aquarius, cold, wet signs. 
Traversing his houses, he supposedly begot not only winter rains but alio within the body cold humors, intestinal 
Huxes.anasoon. See Lindsay, op. nt., p 127. In the Greek world Hesiod is the first to mention lucky and unlucky days 
{Works arid Days 765-825). Possibly the medieval ban on the “seventh" lone in church music as the "interval of the 
devil" was because ol the association with the unlucky planet Saturn, to which the seventh day was consecrated; for 
anciently it was held that as (he planets followed their orbits they produced sounds whose pitch depended on the 
speed of the planets and that together formed the "music of the spheres." Fora discussion, see Martin A. Beek, Atlas 
of Mesopotamia {Sew York, 1962), p. 150; Charles Peter Mason, t< fSihagoras. ,, i>u - /njruiry of Creek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology. 3 vols , ed bv Wilfiam Smith (Boston, 1849), 3:624. 

"Elrpaf 1,3.35-50. 

^ The mrnulogia were cut in stone or laid out in mosaic, and were more for public display than use (see Balsdon, 
op. nt., p. 59; Theodor Mommsen, ('orpus Inscnptionum Latina rum. 2d ed, [Berlin, 1893], 1:280-282; and more 
recently: Attiiio Drgrassi, inscription** Italme [Rome, 1963}, 13. fascicle 1L 284-298). Also displaying the seven-day 
week in Roman Italy is a Sabine calendar that dates between 19 b.c. and a.d. 14. Consisting of three columns, the first 
column marks the days of the seven-day week, the second the eight davs of the nvndinttm, and the third records 
whether the dav infastux (the praetor was allowed load minister justice in the public courts), nefastus (neither courts of 
justice nor comitia were allowed to be held) or comihaiis (ihecumitia could be held). Modern scholars take differing 
opinions as to the type of week found in the Sabine calendar, Rordorf is of the opinion that the "fash Satmu" is 
“probably the Jewish week" (op. at., p. 10, n. I); Johnson would see the calendar as evidence for the spread of the 
planetary week in the first century after Christ (op ni. F p. 19). "There are two other very fragmentary calendars, one 
of the time of Augustus, the other from the early Empire, on w hich also the seven-day week is marked."—Balsdon, op. 
nt., pp. 62, 63. 

See Samuele Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday (Rome. 1977), p, 245, n, 35; Balsdon, op. rd. t p 59, 

17 Colson, op, cit., p. 32. 

IB Lindsay, op. cd., p. 234. 

19 It is known (hat Hellenistic astronomy penetrated into India at least as early as 150 B.c See Neugebauer, 
"Babylonian Methods," p. 532, and the literature cited there. On Apollonius ofTyana, compare Colson, op. ri/., pp, 
22-24; Benjamin Jo wen, "Apollonius Tyanaeus." in Smith, Biography and Mythology. 1:242-3, 

™ Philostraius The Life of Apollonius of Tyarus 3. 4 I. 

21 Pliny Natural History 2. 22. 

M While the Neo-Pythagoreans of the first century b,c, had a predilection for astral theology, modem 
scholarship has demonstrated that the founder, Pythagoras of Samos (whose career in southern Italy flourished 
between 540 and 510 b.c.), had nothing whatever to do with the invention or establishment of the Greek "spatial" 
sequence of the planets; Neugebauer, "Babylonian Methods," p, 530, It was Mithraic ("Persian") theology that 
"contributed largely to the adoption of the week throughout the Roman Empire." Franz Cumont, Astrology and 
Religion Among the Greeks and Romans (New York, I960), p. 90; compare Bickerman, op. nt., p. 61. 

s Astrology, which operates with the use of mathematical astronomy, is an extremely andent an, dating back to 
Old Babylonian and Sumerian times. See Willy Hartncr, "The Earliest History of the Constellations in the Near East 
and the Motif of the Lion^Bull Combat," Journal of Near Eastern Studies 24 (1965): 1* 16. 

u B< L. van der Waerden, "History of the Zodiac," Archer Jikr Orvntforschvng 16 (1952/1953):224. While 
equinoctial hours of constant length were unknown until Hellenistic times, the ancient Babylonians did possess 
twelve day-hours and twelve night-hours (Lindsay, op. cif* pp. 35, 69, 153). The earliest horoscope, written in 
cuneiform by a Chaldean scribe, dates to April 30, 409 b.c, (tbitL, p, 49). A systematic list of the twelve zodiacal 
constellations (their names extremely old, going back to Sumerian times) appears for the first time in a Babylonian 
text from year 6 of Darius II (419 &,cT See Lindsay, op, eit., pp. 57,58; Neugebauer, The Exact Snmes, p. 140; Van 
der Waerden, op. cit., pp. 217, 220, 

,s The earliest Greek horoscope is that of Antiochus 1 of Commagene, dating from July 6 or 7, 62 b.c. The 
earliest known horoscopes in which Olympian Greek names are given totne planets are from Egyptian papyri dating 
from a, o. 4 and 14 (Lindsay, op. cit., pp. 126,137). In a dialogue called Epttumts, probably by one of Plato's pupils, the 
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planets are named after Greek gods, showing the increase in p lane La ry knowledge in the generation following Plato 
See the discussion by Jean Rhys Bram, irans., Ancient Astrology ■ Theory and Practice {Matheseos Ubn VIII bv Kirmicus 
Maternus) (Park Ridge, N.J., 1975), p. 306, n. 24. 

Van der Waerden, op. cit* p, 225. 

27 Bram, op. rit., p. 324, and the literature cited there. 

2N The reason Greek science (including astronomical knowledge) was born in Asia Minor is to be found in the 
traumaLic events that transpired in ihe Persian Empire, events that drove out the Chaldean scholars from their 
temple schools in Uruk and Babylon. The problem of how the transmission or astronomical knowledge from 
Babylonia to Greece took place remains unsolved. "Even if we completely disregard the very serious practical 
difficulty of utilizing cuneiform material, we must assume a careful and extended training by competent Babylonian 
scribes and computers in order to account for the profitable use of any of the Babylonian ephemerides.Neuge- 
bauer, "Babylonian Methods," p. 534. Pliny claims that the Greek zodiac with its twelve signs was introduced all a; 
once by Clcostratus, 548-545 B.C, {Natural History 2. 31). In 432 b.c Meton publicly displayed in Greece a ' stellar 
calendar which, using the zodiacal division, indicated the daily progress of the sun 1 ' (Birkerman, op. at p. 57). "The 
light of history begins to shine only about 400 B.c. Zodiacal schemes were then used by F.unemon and Eudoxus in 
their calendars" (Van der Waerden, op. at., p. 225), 

Even though the ancient Semites realized that the evening and morning star were different manifestations of 
the same entity, they looked upon the planet as male in ihe morning and female in the evening. See W F. Albrighi, 
Yahuieh and the Gods of Canaan (London, 1968), p. 117. Hence the Romans spoke of the morning star as Lucifer, '*he 
light bearer," who became the feminine Venus of the evening sky (cf, VV, Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites 
(New York, 1956), p, 57, n. 3). The glow of dawns early light was personified, in aniiquilv. as a goddess (the 
manifestation of Ishtar-Venus in the morning) who victoriously gave birth to the wonderous male child, the morning 
star, who in turn became transformed into ihe ruling Sun. Cf. Isa. 14:12-15; ]. \V. McKay 'Helel and ihe 
Dawn-Goddess," VT 20 (197G):45 L-464. 

30 Luis E. J. Stadelmann, The Hebrew Conception of the World {Analecta Bibhca 39; Rome, 1970), p. 70. The slow, 
steady movement of Saturn's revolution around the sun took years; Jupiter s period of rotation was 12 years, 
while the fluctuating period of Venus lasted only 225 days. See George Sarion, “Chaldaean Astronomy of ihe Ijm 
T hree Centuries B.c., JaOS 75 (1955): 168, n, 4. Saturn (in the Hellenistic period) came lo be called "ibe winter or 
hidden sun.” See Ptolemy Tetrabiblos 2. 3, 64; Leroy A. Campbell, Miihraic Iconography and Ideology (Leiden, 1968), p. 

31 Cf. W. F. Albright, "Some Notes on the NabaLaean Goddess Al-Kutba 1 and Related Matters," Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research No. 156 (December, 1959}:37. 

32 The sky, in ihe eyes of the first ohservers, was a great revolving vault, set nightly, attached whh tiny flecks of 
fire (the fixed stars). Inside this celestial vault were the erratic planets, or “wanderers" (which is the meaning of the 
Greek word planetai). The Chaldean astrologers figuratively spoke of the fixed stars as a Hock of sheep. Among the 
ordered ranks of these ordinary sheep were the ' v wild sheep 1 ’ (Akkadian bibbi), that is. the seven 'travelers/' The 
sequential order of the five planets in Babylonian thought begins with the two beneficent denies Jupiter and Venus, 
moves on to malign Saturn and the doubtful influence of Mercury, and ends with the underworld ruler Mars. See the 
discussion by Sladelmann, op. at., pp, 91, 92. (It should be noted that the later Seleucid texts provide a diFferem 
sequence of planets.) While the reason for the standard order of the seven bibbi is not known, possibly the order's 
structure was of an "envelope" type. Jupiter (A) was paired with the Sun (A), Venus (B) was coupled with ihe Moon 
(B F ), and Saturn (C) with Mars (C‘j. In ihe very middle was the ambivalent Mercury (D). the intermediary scribe. Such 
a structural arrangement was well known in Akkadian literature; cf,, for instance, William L Moran in ihc/JufreJm of 
the American SrAooZj of Oriental Research No. 200 (1970):48. 

33 Lindsay, op. at., pp. 127, 128; Cumont, op. at., pp, 66, 67. 

Prior to Hellenistic times and the establishment of the Greek "spatial" order of the planets, the Babylonians 
had only one house (that is, one stationary division of the zodiac) per planet. This one-house system was referred to by 
Firmicus Maternus: "The Babylonians railed the signs in which the planets are exalted their 'houses ,'"—Matheseus 
hbn VIII, 2. 3. 4; see Bram, op. cit., pp. 34, 305, n, 23, The mathematical astronomy lhat Hellenistic astrologers 
employed was not fully developed until about 300 b.c, (Neugebauer, The Exact Srimrrj, p. 102). 

33 In the fully developed zodiac of the Greco-Roman world, Aquarius ("Water Carrier") and Leo (the "Lion," a 
solar emblem) marked the months that immediately Followed the winter and summer solstices. But between 3000 and 
1000 B.c. these two zodiacal constellations marked the positions of the Sun at those two periods of the year. See 
Bickermann, op. rifi, p. 58; Campbell, op. cit., p. 46. Aquarius, which stands in the confines of the zodiac that is 
diametrically opposite to Leo, was in Sumero-Babylonian times also conceived of as an ibex or mouflon, comprising 
the main stars ofboth Capricorn (' Water-Goat") and Aquarius. The heliacal rising (the ascent above the horizon at 
the moment of dawn) of the ibex's horns (formed by Aquarius) served as the signal that marked the winter solstice for 
the early Babylonians (Hartncr, op. a f, T pp. 9. I lj. 

36 Campbell, op. cit., p. 76, 

37 The pater (^father) who held the highest grade in the Mithraeum was considered under the protection of 
Saturn. In his ofhcc, fie presided over the death and rebirth of the initiate, just as Saturn, in the celestial sphere, was 
thought to preside over the death and rebirth of the Sun (Campbell, op. at.* p. 76). On the role of Saturn (represented 
with a lion's head and wings) as the god who rules the cycles of time, see Walter O. Moeller, The Mithrasc Origin and 
Meanings of the Rotas-Sator Square (Leiden, 1973), pp. 5, 6. and the literature cited there. 

3(1 The moment of winter solstice (anciently held lo be ihe 25th of December) was honored by the Chaldeans as 
the emergence of light-—the offspring of the Sun. It is from this Babylonian concept lhat there later originated the 
Mithrakana, a festival dedicated to Mithra (lux mundi, "the light of the w-orld"), an event that marked Mithra s ascent 
from ihe nether regions (December 25). The Syro-Phoenicians, on the other hand, held a different doctrine. For 
them the winter solstice was when the old, decrepit Sun became transformed into a youthful, vigorous, invincible 
other self. Elagabalus, ihe emperor (a,d. 218-222), introduced the Syrian sun cult to Rome, and Aurelian (a,u. 
270-275) established December 25 as the outstanding Roman festival of the year (a,d. 274). In imperial Rome, few 
distinguished between the two doctrines; the dies natalis Sotis Invictt was celebrated by a profusion of lights and 
torches. The day honoring the birth of Light and the Sun was chosen by Pope Julius J (a.d. 337-352) as the day to 
remember Christ's nativity. Cf. the remarks of Theodor H, Caster, Myth , Legend* and Custom in the Old Testament (New 
York, 1969), pp. 569, 570; Halsberghe, cb. at., pp. 55, 56. 120, 158, 174; Julian Morgenstern, "The 'Son of Man'of 
Daniel 7M3F: A New Interpretation," JBL 80 (I961):68, 69, 
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19 The progression oi [he light of the Sun through the ecliptic (the apparent annual path of the Sun in the 
heavens) serveaas a great celestial archetype for earthly horoscopes. While the Sun was born at winter solstice, the 
counting of his 'houses" began with his "ascendant” sign at the vernal equinox. Hence, in earthly horoscopes, the 
start of enumerating an individual's "houses" is the sign of the zodiac that was ascending in the East at the exact time 
and place uf birth. On the exaltation of nativity, see Lindsay, op. of., p. 426 

« Natural History 188. When Pliny states that the Babylonians reckoned their day from sunrise, presumably he 
was referring to the ^Chaldean" Magi of the Hellenistic Age, for the ancient Babylonians, like the Hebrews, reckoned 
the start of the day from sunset, Cf. Bkkerman. op. nf., pp. 13, 14; Neugebauer. "Babylonian Methods," p. 531 On 
ihe Magi custom of reckoning the complete day from dawn, see Lindsay, op. ax.. p 96. Traditional folk societies, in 
their personi heat ion of the phenomena of nature, would anthropomorphize celestial events. Possibly Hellenistic 
astrologers thought of the vernal equinox (fertility season) as the moment of conception; nine months later came the 

birth o? deified Light at the winter solstice. „ ^ ^ t 

Augustus do Morgan, “Hipparchus," in William Smith, Biography and Mythology. 2:476, 477. Cf. above, n 27, 
sa George Sarton. Ancient Science and Modem Cwtlimlwn (New York, 1954), pp. 47*49; and idem, "Chaldaean 
Astronomy of the I^ast Three Centuries a t:.," Journal of the American Oriental Society 75 (1955): 172 
^ Bram, op. at., pp. 5, 303, n. 7 
^ Herodotus Prruan Wan 2. 109 

* s Bitkerman. op. nt., p, 16; Lindsay, op. nt.. pp. 35, 153, 156, 157. Aboul 135 B.t:,, Ctesibius, a celebrated 
mathematician of Alexandria, made an ingenious invention in which water was made to drop upon wheels in such a 
way as to turn them I he regular movement of these wheels was communicated to a small statue, which, gradually 
rising, pointed with a little slick to the hours marked on a pillar that was attached to the mechanism (Leonhard 
Schmitz, "Horologium," in William Smith, Creek and Homan Antiquities, pp, 615,616). in 1901 divers working off the 
isle of Aniikyihera tound the remains of a clocklike mechanism dating from 80 B.c. The mechanism indicated the 
annual motion of the Sun in the zodiac, an amazingly complex astronomical clock lhat happened also to indicate the 
time, for details, see Derek ]. de Solla Price. "An Ancient Greek Computer,” Scientific American, June, 1959, pp, 
60-67. 

4* The dehrns. ,H or Calendar Stars, which were supposed to rise and set at intervals of 10 days throughout the 
year, and to culminate at intervals of l hour throughout the night' 1 represent the onlv Egyptian contribution to the 
Greek planetary theory. But even the Egyptian doctrine of the deltans was molded into Hellenistic astrology in such a 
way as to conform to Babylonian theology ; it was the Babylonian elements that prevailed (Van der Waerden, op. at t 
p. 229. 230). 

4 7 In Jeremiah 24, the Jew's who did not go into Babylonian exile, who remained in the homeland or who fled to 
Egypt ui dwell, were labeled “bad figs." unfil to eat. E. Badtan speaks of the Jew-s in Alexandria as “the largest of the 
foreign t ommunUiei*' 1 who were strongly organized and "formed a city within the city" in Greek and Roman 

Htston [Oxford, 1964|, p. 186). 

** Tacitus Hutonar 5. 4. 

*'* Stadelmami, trp rif. h p, HH. 

M> Roman ifniwy 37. 18, 19. The custom of naming the days after the planets also may have arisen, Dio says, by 
regarding the gods as originally presiding over separatedays assigned bvthe "principle of tne teirachord" (which was 
IxTirved to innsliLuLr the basis ot music), 

'* Lindsay. **P nt- P 217: sre also ihe remarks of Brant, op. at., p. 5, 

^Johnson. <tp at , p. 21. 
w Halsberghc, op. at pp. 49, 50, 

M Bkkerman, ti. at., p, 61. "Juvenal suggests that bv the early second century schools were following a 
seven-day liinetable'TJuv. 7, 160. 161. in Lindsay, op. at, p. 234). " Further we may note mat an inscription belonging 
to am, 205 has been found in Karlsburg in Transylvania, where the dale is given not only by the year and the month, 
hut also by the weekday, in this case Monday,"—-Colson, op. ctf., p 25. 

Sh Cf. HaUberghe, op. cil 
w Cf. note H. 

* 7 Tertuliian Apology 16 (ANF 3, 31). This statement should be read in conjunction with Trrtullian's defensive 
assertion: "Do not many among you [pagans].., likewise, move your lips in the direction of the sunrise? It is you, at all 
events, w ho have even admitted the sun into the calendar of the week; and you have selected its day [Sunday], in 
preference to the preceding day, as the most suitable in the week. . . . You deliberately deviate from your own 
religious rites to those of strangers" {Ad Natimes 13 [ASF 3. 123]); see SDABSSB, Nos. 1567. 1582. In antiquity there 
was no one commonly accepted name for the followers of Milhra, but they were loosely referred to as '^Persians"; 
indeed. Perses ("Persian' 1 ) was an alternate name for Mithra; Campbell, op. at., p, 4; Moeller, op. at., p 15. 

™ Ongen Contra Ceisum 6. 21.22; Campbell, op. at., p. 342. n. 3, 

- True, Cclsus, in describing his planetary' ladder, makes no connection with the days of the week. However, in 
Milhraic iconography it is common to vary the arrangement of the gods or the weekdays, while at the same time not 
disrupting the sequential order of the planetary denies. Examples: on the Bononia relief, the planetary gods are 
placed on (he face of the lauroctone arch so that the week opens in (he East (running counterclockwise) with Monday 
{Luna), followed by Tuesday (Mars), and so on, closing with Sunday (Sol) as the seventh day. Here. too. the sequence 
may have been thought of as a Ladder, from the Moon (Apogenesis, souls ascending) to Saturn and the Sun (a new 
Gmcjti; to an eihereaf world of pure light). In the Brigetio relief the order begins with Saturn (running clockwise) and 
ends with Venus, which is the normafsequence of the planetary week. See Campbell, op, nL. p. 392, n. 3. and Plates 
WlLXXXlll. When the planets act as the protectors of the seven grades in the Mithratccult, the weekly order is not 
kept; then the sequence is (starting with the top grade): Saturn, Sun, Moon, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercurv. 
"There was probably as litde agreement among Mithraists about the details of eschatology as among the early 
Christians."—-Campbell, op. cii., p. 392. 

M Campbell, op. cit.. pp. 300-302, figs. 19, 20; M. J. Vermaseren, Mithras, die Secret God (New York, 1963), p. 157. 
The concept or an otherworldly ladder, each step marking a transition point, is verv ancient. The Sumerians and 
Babylonians held that the goddess Ishtar traversed downward through seven gates before reaching the Netherworld, 
home of the dead. As she descended through each gate, Ishtar was made to su rrender those parts of her clothing that 
symbolized her office and rank {ASET. pp. 106-109). In the earlier Sumerian version, the goddess had to abandon 
seven cities on her journey of descent (M. p. 53). In order to ascend upward to the place of eternal life, Gilgaxnesh, 
the legendary king of Uruk. acquired fame, raising up a "name" for himself, as he climbed up seven mountain peaks 
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17-50). The itqqural temple towers of ancient Mesopotamia each possessed a stairway ramp that supposedly 
served as a link between heaven and earth. In going up the steps to the topmost shrine, the priest figuratively was 
climbing to the home of the gods in the uppermost heavens. See Mircea F.liade, Images and Symbols (New York 1969) 
PP- 42, 43. The step-pyramid of the Egyptian Third Dynasty possibly was designed as a gigantic stairway The 


anion to tbeSungod. Cf. the remarks of Kurt 

■ i a . . 

set 
on it' 


deceased Pharaoh’s ascent would transform him into a star or a comp______ 

Mendelssohn, The Riddle of the Pyramids (New York, 1974), pp. 28. 47, Jacob, too. saw in a dream a ladder Thai was 
up on the earth, and the lop of u reached to heaven: and behold the angels of God ascending and descending o*. „ 
(Gen. 28:12), Here again, the ladder communicates a transformation process. This is emphasized hy [esus who 
claimed that He was the ladder that linked heaven and earth (John 1:51). On Jacob's ladder, see the observations bv 
Harry A, Hoffner, Jr., ' Second Millennium Antecedents to the Hebrew 86 (I9(i7):397 and n. 30. 

61 Richard N. Frye. The Rentage of Persia (New York, 1963). p, 185; 1. Gershevilch, The Avestan Hymn to Mithra 
(London. 1959). pp. 66 et passim; Richard T. Hallocks review of Fryes book in journal of Hear Eastern Studies 25 
(1966); 62, 63, 

^ Herodotus Histories 3. 79; Josephus Antiquities of the jews 11 3, 1. 

fiS See the brief comment by W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 2d eri. (Garden City, NY,. 1957), p 
360; Vermaseren, op. cit. T pp. 20, 21, The slaying of the Magi by Darius 1 also is celebrated on the rocks of Behtstun. 
See George G. Cameron, The Monument of Ring Darius at Bihistun,” Archaeology 13 (I960): 162-1 71. 

** Herodotus Persian Wars 1. 131, 132. See Albright, From Stone Age, pp. 360, 36 l; John B, Noss, Man j Religions, 
5th ed. (New York* 1974), p. 346. 

A. T. Olmsiead* History of the Persian Empire (Chicago, 1959), pp. 232. 237. 

M “About 400 b.c. the inscriplinns of Artaxerxes 11 abandon Mazdayasnian phraseology and frankly list the 
chief gods of the pantheon as Ahura Mazda, Mithra, and AnahiLa. About the same time, according to Berossus, as 
cited by Clement of Alexandria, supported by a passage in the Avesta, the Iranian gods were first represented in the 
form of images” (Albright, from Stone Age, pp. 360, 3b l). On the historical events that influenced Artaxerxes II. sec 
George G. Cameron, "Ancient Persia," in the Idea of History in the Anaent Hear East. ed. by Robert C. Dentan (New 
Haven, 1955), p, 96; also Roland G. Kent, “The OldesL Old Persian Inscriptions," journal of the American Oriental 
Sorirfy 66 (1946): 206-212. 

67 Franz Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism (New York, 1956), pp, 188-190; Vermaseren, op. at., pp. 
20-23. The discovery of the Precession of the Equinoxes, attributed to Hipparchus in 129 b.c.. along with other 
discoveries, may have been knowledge the Chaldeans already knew . There is some evidence to believe that arcane 
Chaldean astronomy continued io exist in what was considered black magic; see the interesting observations made by 
Moeller, op. cit ,, p. 28 and n. 1. 

60 Cumont, Astrology, pp. 33-36; Lindsay, op. at., p. 61; Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences, pp. 137, 175. 176, 

w M. J. Mellink, “Pergamum,"/Dfl, 3:733-/35; Leonard Schmitz, “Pergamum/ 1 A Dictionary of Creek arid Roman 
Geography, ed. bv William Smith* 2 vols, (London, 1857), 2:575, 576. 

70 Plutarch Vita Pornpn 24. 

71 L. Placid us Ad Stofiuj Thebaidos 4. 717; Cumont, Oriental Religions, p. 143, 

72 Campbell, op. cit., pp. 8* 34, 39: Vermaseren* op. ciL, pp. 22* 23, 184, 185, 

73 Vermaseren* up cit. t p. 23 

74 Ibid ,pp. 155, 156. 

7b Vita Pompei 24. 

70 Lindsay, op. nt. y pp. 137-140; Albright, From Stone Age, p. 361. 

77 Moeller* op. at., p. 2, n. 1, 

70 Vermaseren, op. at., pp, 30, 31. In the study of the spread of Mithraism throughout the western Roman 
Empire, it too often is overlooked that the increase in carved Mithraic representations (especially along the/tmej, that 
is. ine fringes of the empire) during Lhe second and third centuries a,d. cannot be used as a final criterion in dating 
the popularity of this mystery cull* for it is to be noted that in the evolutionary development of Roman art, the 
increase iu the use of figures and florid architectural decoration did not really come into its own as an an form until 
late in the first century a.d. See* for example, the comments of Morton Smith* M Goodenough T s Jeunsh Symbols iu 
Retrospect,"yfl/. 86 (J967):60. There is no doubt, however, that the Roman army was the principal agent in the 
diffusion of the Mithraic religion. Franc Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra (New r York, 1956), p. 40, 

79 Ad Statius Thebaidos 4. 717-719 (LCL). 

80 The confrontation between Paul and Nero is interestingly reconstructed by Emil G. KraeJing, / Have Kept the 
Faith (Chicago, 1965), pp, 257-267, Like Mithraism, an import from Cilicia to Rome, Paul too hailed from Tarsus in 
Cilicia, Cf. tne comments by Albright, From Stone Age, p. 396 and n. 80; Campbell, op , cit., p. 4, 

01 Roman History G3. 5 (LCL). 

Natural Hulvry 30, 6 (LCL). 

03 While Mithraism itself was never accepted as a state religion, it was merged and identified with the cult of the 
Sun fDeus Sol Invictus) established by L. Domitius Aurelianus in a.d. 274. See RaJsberge, op. cit., pp. 118-122; F. W, 
Beare, ‘"Zeus in the Hellenistic Age]" in The Seed of Wisdom: Essays in Honour ofT.J . Meek, ed, by W. 5, McCullough 
(Toronto, 1964), pp. 99, J12; see also note 38. 

^ Eusebius vita Constantim 4.18, See Richardson, loc. cit ,. Sarton, Ancient Science, p. 99, n, 30. The labarum, the 
war standard of the Emperor Constantine, comprising a monogram of the letters X (chi) and P (rho), apparently was 
not originally a Christian symbol, but a longstanding pagan symbol of the victorious Sun (or Dawn personified), 
which defeats night’s darkness. See in particular the valuable discussion by Marvin H, Pope, “The Saltier of Alargaiis 
Reconsidered,” in Hear Eastern Archaeology in the Twentieth Century: Essays tn Honor of Nelson 0 litefk, ed. by James A. 
Sanders (Garden City, N.Y,* 1970), pp. 178-196. Moeller sees the Chi Rho cross not only as a sun symbol but also as an 
abbreviation of Chronos (Saturn). The solar cross as a + (crux quadrata) seemingly is the major symbol of the Mithraic 
Rotas-Sator square* possessing the numerical value of 666 (cf, the number ana mark of the beast in Rev, 13:18); see 
Moeller, op. cit., pp. 8 <n. 2), 18-20* 24, 30, 

85 Interestingly* the book of Revelation presents Christ as “Lord" over His own special day (chap. 1:10) in the 
context of possessing ruling authority over the celestial bodies of heaven (veree 20). Mithra, too, in his guise as 
Kron us/Sat urn, the ruler of time* is pictured as lord over the starry heavens, Cf Campbell, op. cit,, Plate XVIL 

Codex Justmianus 3. 12. 3, See Bickerman, op. cit., p. 61; SDABSSB, No. 1642, 

07 Our modern week, however, still retains the scriptural system of enumeration, counting the days up to the 
Sabbath. 
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APPENDIX B 


The Sabbath and Sunday From the 
Second Through Fifth Centuries* 


Kenneth A. Strand 


T HE authors of chapters 5 through 7 (pp. 92-150) provide evidence that 
Sunday was not substituted for Saturday as the Christian weekly day of 
worship or test during New Testament times. In addition, persuasive evidence is 
set forth in chapter 7 that Jerusalem was not the place of origin for Christian 
Sunday observance. Indeed, the earliest direct evidence for Christian 
weekly worship on Sunday comes from second-century Alexandria and Rome. 
About a.o 1 ‘10 Barnabas of Alexandria, in a highly allegorical discourse, declares, 
“Wherefore, also, we keep the eighth dav [Sunday] with joyfulness." 1 Some two 
decades later Justin Martyr in Rome actually describes in some detail the type of 
Christian meeting held on Sundays there, possihly as a very early morning 
service.'' (Part of Justin's statement is quoted by Saniuele Bacchiocchi on p. 137; it 
appears in full at the end of this appendix.) 


Rome and Alexandria Not Typical 

The situation in Rome and Alexandria, however, w f as not typical of the rest of 
early Christianity. In these two cities there was an evident early attempt by 
Christians to terminate observance of the seventh-day Sabbath, but elsewhere 
throughout the Christian world Sunday observance simply arose alongside 
observance of Saturday. Two fifth-century church historians, Socrates Scholas- 
ticus and Sozomen, describe the situation in the following way: 

“For although almost all churches throughout the world celebrate the sacred 
mysteries [the Lord’s Supper] on the sabbath [Saturday] of every week, yet the 
Christians of Alexandria and at Rome, on account of some ancient tradition, have 
ceased to do this. The Egyptians in the neighborhood of Alexandria, and the 
inhabitants of Theba'is, hold their religious assemblies on the sabbath, but do not 


* Kvcn though various details treated here receive random attention in chapters 8 to 10, it seems useful to 
rovtde this more comprehensive and cohesive survey concerning the Sabbath and Sundav from the second to the 
Jth centuries. 
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participate of the mysteries in the manner usual among Christians in general: for 
after having eaten and satisfied themselves with food of all kinds, in the evening 
making their offerings they partake of the mysteries .” 1 

“The people of Constantinople, and almost everywhere, assemble together 
on the Sabbath, as well as on the first day of the week, which custom is never 
observed at Rome or at Alexandria. There are several cities and villages in Egypt 
where, contrary to the usage established elsewhere, the people meet together on 
Sabbath evenings, and, although they have dined previously, partake of the 
mysteries ." 1 

Thus, even as late as the fifth century almost the entire Christian world observed 
both Saturday and Sunday for special religious services. Obviously, therefore, 
Sunday was not considered a substitute for the Sabbath. 

Observance of Both Saturday and Sunday 

Let us notice a further sampling of the ancient sources that give evidence for 
the early Christian observance of both Saturday and Sunday. 

We may begin by querying whether even in Rome and Alexandria the 
Sabbath was immediately displaced completely by Sunday, or whether the process 
was gradual. This question is raised, for example, by the fact that early in the third 
century Hippolytus of Rome rebuked those who were giving heed to “doctrines of 
devils” and "often appoint fasting on the Sabbath [Saturday] and the Lord’s Day 
[Sunday], which Christ did not appoint, and thus dishonor the Gospel of Christ .” 3 
Fasting was considered negative to a proper joyful observance of a weekly 
Christian day of worship, and it is of interest that Hippolytus opposed fasting on 
both the Sabbath and Sunday ! 6 

Moreover, Origen, an Alexandrian contemporary of Hippolytus, makes 
reference to proper “Sabbath observance” in these words: “Forsaking therefore 
the Judaic Sabbath observance, let us see what kind of Sabbath observance is 
expected of the Christian, On the Sabbath day, nothing of worldly activity should 
be done. If therefore desisting from all worldly works and doing nothing 
mundane but being free for spiritual works, you come to the church, listen to 
divine readings and discussions and think of heavenly things, give heed to the 
future life, keep before your eyes the coming judgment, disregard present and 
visible things in favor of the invisible and future, this is the observance of the 
Christian Sabbath ." 7 

This evidence from Rome and Alexandria is admittedly scant, but at the very 
least it does seem to suggest that not all Christians in those two cities abandoned 
the Sabbath immediately and totally during the second century. By the time of 
Socrates Scholasticus and Sozomen in the fifth century, however, it is clear that the 
omission of special Saturday worship services in Rome and Alexandria was an 
established fact having some degree of antiquity. 

But what was the situation elsewhere? As we look at the rest of the early 
Christian world, the evidence for honor to both Sabbath and Sunday multiplies. 
For example, the Apostolic Constitutions , a fourth-century compilation with 
probable Syrian or other Eastern provenance, gives a number of prescriptions 
relating to the Sabbath as well as Sunday. Among them are the following: 

"Have before thine eyes the fear of God, and always remember the ten 
commandments of God. . . . Thou shalt observe the Sabbath, on account of Him 
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who ceased from His work of creation, but ceased not from His work of 
providence: it is a rest for meditation of the law, not for idleness of the hands.”" 

“But keep the Sabbath, and the Lord's day festival; because the former is the 
memorial of the creation, and the latter of the resurrection.” 9 

“Oh Lord Almighty, Thou hast created the world by Christ, and hast 
appointed the Sahbath in memory thereof, because that on that day Thou hast 
made us rest from our works, for the meditation upon Thy laws.. . , We solemnly 
assemble tocelehrate the feast of the resurrection on the Lord's day, and rejoice on 
account of Him who has conquered death, and has brought life and immortality to 
light.” 1 '' 

"Let your judicatures be held on the second day of the week [Monday], that if 
any controversy arise about your sentence, having an interval till the Sabbath, you 
may be able to set the controversy right, and to reduce those to peace who have the 
contests one with another against the Lord’s day.” 11 

“Let the slaves work five days; but on the Sabbath-day and the Lord's day let 
them have leisure to go to church for instruction in piety. We have said that the 
Sabbath is on account of the creation, and the Lord’s day of the resurrection." I1! 

The interpolater of Ignatius of Antioch, who enlarged the writings of this 
second-century Church Father during the fourth century, states; “Let us 
therefore no longer keep the Sabbath after the Jewish manner, and rejoice in days 
of idleness; for ‘he that does not work, let him not eat.' For say the [holy] oracles, 
'In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.’ But let every one of you keep the 
Sahbath after a spiritual manner, rejoicing in meditation on the law, not in 
relaxation of the body, admiring the workmanship of God, and not eating things 
prepared the day before, nor using lukewarm drinks, and walking within a 
prescribed space, nor finding delight in dancing and plaudits which have no sense 
in them. And after the observance of the Sabbath, let every friend of Christ keep 
the Lord’s Day as a festival, the resurrection-day, the queen and chief of all the 
days [of the week].” 

Gregory of Nyssa in the late fourth century referred to the Sabbath and 
Sunday as “sisters,” and about the same time Asterius of Amasea declared that it 
was beautiful for Christians that the “team of these two days come together"—“the 
Sabbath and the Lord’s Day.” H According to Asterius, each week brought the 
people together on these days with priests to instruct them. 

In the fifth century John Cassian makes several references to church 
attendance on both Saturday and Sunday. In speaking of Egyptian monks, he 
states that “except Vespers and Nocturns, there are no public services among 
them in the day except on Saturday and Sunday, when they meet together at the 
third hour [9:00 a.m.] for the purpose of Holy Communion.” 

Cassian also refers to a monk “who lived alone, who declared that he had 
never enjoyed food by himself alone, but that even if for five days running none of 
the brethren came to his cell he constantly put off taking food until on Saturday or 
Sunday he went to church for service and found some stranger whom he brought 
home at once to his cell.” IB 

An aged presbyter named Paphnutius, so Cassian further tells us, lived in the 
desert of Scete, five miles from the nearest church. This man, even “when worn 
out with years" was not “hindered by the distance from going to church on 
Saturday or Sunday.” 17 
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Cassian has brought us once again to the fifth century, to the time when 
Socrates Scholasticus and Sozomen reported that in general, except in the cities of 
Rome and Alexandria, Christians were holding services on both Saturday and 
Sunday. In subsequent centuries, the Sabbath was eventually displaced by Sunday 
quite generally throughout Europe—as Sunday finally began to take on the 
character of a rest day (a story told in chapter 10). However, in Ethiopia the 
practice adopted was that of making “Sabbaths” of both Saturday and Sunday (see 
chapter 9)."' 


Whence Sunday? 

The preceding discussion has alluded to the fact that Sunday’s achievement 
of predominance as the weekly Christian day for worship and for rest occurred in 
two major stages: (1) it originally arose as a day for worship services only, and (2) it 
later took on the character of a day of rest. In the former role, there would be no 
reason for conflict with the Saturday rest day—and indeed, for centuries both days 
were honored, as we have seen. In the latter role, however, the potential for 
conflict of Sunday with the Sabbath is obvious. That such conflict was appearing 
even as early as the fourth century is revealed in the literature, a point to which we 
shall return later. But first we must query, How did Sunday originate as a weekly 
day for Christian worship services? 

Obviously, the situation of a concurrent rise of the Christian Sunday and 
demise of the Saturday Sabbath, as described by Bacchiocchi for Rome in chapter 
7, was not characteristic of most of the Christian world. As we have seen, for 
centuries Saturday continued to be observed alongside the emerging Sunday 
throughout Christendom generally. Moreover, a fact of considerable importance 
regarding the rise of the weekly Christian Sunday is that when it did emerge it was 
regularly looked upon by the Christians as a day to honor Christ’s resurrection. 
This resurrection connection is important to investigate, particularly in view of 
recent discoveries. 19 

In the New Testament, Christ’s resurrection is symbolically related to the first 
fruits of the barley harvest, just as His death is related to the slaying of the Paschal 
lamh (see 1 Cor. 15:20 and 5:7). The offering of the omer or wave sheaf of the 
barley harvest first fruits was an annual event among thejews. What has generally 
gone unrecognized about this annual festival is that at the time of the rise of the 
Christian church the Jews had two different methods of reckoning the day for its 
celebration. 

The time of observance is based on Leviticus 23:11, which states that the wave 
sheaf of the barley harvest was to be offered in the season of unleavened bread on 
“the morrow after the Sabbath.” The Pharisees interpreted this as the day after 
the Passover Sabbath, Their procedure was to celebrate the Passover Sabbath on 
Nisan 15 (the Paschal lamb had been slain on Nisan 14) and to offer the first fruits 
wave sheaf on Nisan 16. In different years, these dates would fall on different days 
of the week (similar to our Christmas and New Year’s days). 

On the other hand, the Essenes and Sadducean Boethusians interpreted "the 
morrow after the Sabbath” as the day after a weekly Sabbath—therefore always a 
Sunday. The day of Pentecost also always fell on a Sunday—“the morrow after the 
seventh Sabbath” from the day of the offering of the barley-harvest first fruits (see 
Lev. 23:15, 16).*° 
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It would be natural for Christians to continue a first-fruits celebration. 
However, they would not keep it as ajewish festival. Instead, they would keep it in 
honor of Christ's resurrection, After all, was not Christ the true First Fruits (1 Cor. 
15:20), and was not His resurrection of the utmost importance (see verses 14, 
17-19)? 

But when would Christians keep such a resurrection festival? Would they do 
it every week? No. Rather, they would do it annually, as had been their custom in 
the Jewish celebration of the first fruits. 

And which of the two types of reckoning would they choose—that of the 
Pharisees, or that of the Essenes and Boethusians? Undoubtedly, both. Those who 
had been influenced by the Pharisees would hold their Easter festival on a 
different day of the week year hy year, and those who had been influenced by the 
Boethusians or by the Essenes would hold their Easter festival on a Sunday every 


year. 

This harmonizes precisely with the situation existing in the Easter 
controversy toward the end of the second century.' 11 At that time Asian Christians 
(Christians in the Roman province of Asia in western Asia Minor) placed emphasis 
on Nisan 14, regardless of the day of the week. But Christians throughout most of 
the rest of the Christian world—including Gaul, Rome, Corinth, Pontus (in 
northern Asia Minor), Alexandria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine (even Jerusalem 
itself)-—held to a Sunday-Easter observance. Early sources indicate that both 
practices stemmed from apostolic tradition.** 

A reconstruction of church history that sees the earliest Christian Sunday as 
an annual Easter rather than as a weekly observance makes historical sense. The 


habit of keeping the annual Jewish first-fruits festival day could easily have been 
transferred into an annual Christian resurrection celebration in honor of Christ, 


the First Fruits. There was, by contrast, no such hahit nor even psychological 
background for keeping a weekly resurrection celehration, 

The later-emerging weekly Christian Sunday would then have arisen as an 
extension of the annual Easter Sunday. This sort of rise of the weekly Christian 
Sunday indicates, moreover, how and why it took on the character of a 
resurrection festival: It was simply an extension of the annual celebration of 
Christ's resurrection. 


Precisely what factors were operative in the rise of the weekly Christian 
Sunday from the annual one in this way is not clear; but one interesting suggestion 
has arisen because of the fact that almost all early Christians not only observed 
both Easter and Pentecost on Sundays but also considered the whole seven-week 
season between the two holidays to have special significance.” J. van Goudoever 
feels that perhaps the Sundays in that entire season from Easter to Pentecost had 
special importance too.” If so, other concerns already present could have aided in 
extending Sunday observance from an annual to a weekly basis, spreading first to 
the Sundays during the Easter-to-Pentecost season itself and then eventually to 
Sundays throughout the entire year.” 

Such an annual Sunday celebration could have furnished a source from 
which Christians in Alexandria and Rome inaugurated the weekly Sunday as a 
substitute for the Sabbath. But their early rejection of the Sabbath was on grounds 
other than that of simply introducing worship services on Sundays, for there was 
nothing inherent in this Sunday weekly resurrection festival to cause it to replace 
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the Sabbath. In fact, as we have seen, generally throughout early Christendom, 
with the exception of Rome and Alexandria, it was simply a special day observed 

side by side with the Sabbath ♦ 

Sunday Becomes a Rest Day 

The story of Sunday's becoming a rest day, and as such displacing the 
Sabbath, is told at some length in chapter 10; hence only highlights will be noted 
here. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most important factors that influenced Sunday’s 
taking on the character of a Christian day of rest is to be found in the activities of 
Emperor Constantine the Great in the early fourth century, followed by later 
“Christian emperors.” Not only did Constantine give Christianity a new status 
within the Roman Empire (from being persecuted to being honored) but he also 
gave Sunday the status of becoming a civil rest day. His famous Sunday law of 
March 7, 321, reads: 

“On the venerable Day of the Sun let the magistrates and people residing in 
cities rest, and let all workshops be closed. In the country, however, persons 
engaged in agriculture may freely and lawfully continue their pursuits; because it 
often happens that another day is not so suitable for grain-sowing or for 
vine-planting; lest by neglecting the proper moment for such operations the 
bounty of heaven should be lost.” 26 

This was the first in a series of steps taken by Constantine and by later Roman 
emperors in regulating Sunday observance. It is ohvious that this first Sunday law 
was not particularly Christian in orientation. We may note, for instance, the pagan 
designation “venerahle Dayof the Sun.” Also, it is evident that Constantinedid not 
base his Sunday regulations on the Decalogue, for he exempted agricultural 
work—a type of work strictly prohibited in the Sabbath commandment in Exodus 
20 : 8 - 11 . 

In a.d. 386, Theodosius I and Gratian Valentinian extended Sunday 
restrictions so that litigations should entirely cease on that day and there would be 
no public or private payment of debt. Laws forbidding Sunday circus, theater, and 
horse racing also followed. 27 

The question arises, How did the Christian church react to such civil legislation 
making Sunday a rest day? As desirable as such legislation may have seemed to 
Christians from one standpoint (for example, there had been earlier reference to 
leisure for church attendance on Sundays 2 *), it also created a dilemma. Except for 
church attendance, Sunday had heretofore been a workday; therefore, what 
kinds of change would have to be made to accommodate it as a rest day? What, for 
instance, would happen to nuns such as those described by Jerome in Bethlehem, 
who, after following their mother superior to church and then back to their 
communions, devoted the rest of their time on Sunday “to their allotted tasks, and 
made garments either for themselves or else for others”? 29 

Moreover, there already was one Sabbath rest day each week. Could 
Christians afford to have two rest days—both Saturday and Sunday? As already 
mentioned, this latter concern was generally answered in the negative, though in 
Ethiopia two “Sabbaths" each week were observed. 

Perhaps a first hint of the new trend regarding the weekly Christian Sunday 
comes as early as the time of Constantine himself—in a work commonly attributed 
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to the church historian Eusebius: a commentary on Psalm 92, ‘'the Sabbath 
Psalm." The author of this commentary writes that Christians would fulfill on the 
Lord's day all that in this psalm was prescribed for the Sabbath, including worship 
of God early in the morning. He then adds that through the new covenant the 
Sabbath celebration was transferred to "the Lord’s Day.” 11 ' 

Later in the same century Ephraem Syrus suggested that honor was due "to 
the Lord’s Day, the firstborn of all days,” which had “taken away the right of the 
firstborn from the Sabbath." 11 Then he goes on to point out that the law prescribes 
that rest should be given to servants and animals. Here the reflection of the Old 
Testament Sabbath commandment is obvious. 

The earliest church council to deal with Sunday as a day of rest was a regional 
one, meeting in Laodicea about a.d. 364. Although this council still manifested 
respect for the Sabbath as well as Sunday in the special Scripture readings, it 
nonetheless stipulated the following in its Canon 29: “Christians shall not Judaize 
and be idle on Saturday but shall work on that day; but the Lord’s day they shall 
especially honour, and, as being Christians, shall, if possible, do no work on that 
clay. If, however, they are found Judaizing, they shall be shutout front Christ."” 

I he regulation with regard to working on Sunday was rather moderate in 
that Christians should not work on that day if possible! However, more significant 
was the fact that this council reversed the original practice regarding the 
seventh-day Sabbath, which was now to be considered a workday. 

Further conciliar enactments, as well as decrees hy rulers, including 
Charlemagne, belong primarily to the sixth century and onward, a story told in 
some detail in chapter 10. 

Evidence of Controversy 

In the references f rom early Christian literature noted above, we have Found 
that especially during the fourth and fifth centuries there was an increase in 
mention of both Sabbath and Sunday. This influx of references, particularly those 
of a polemical nature, bears added testimony to the conflict that was arising 
between the two days subsequent to Constantine’s Sunday law. 

On the one hand, the Apostolic Constitutions, for instance, stressed observance 
of both Saturday and Sunday, requiring that slaves work only five days and on 
Saturday and Sunday have leisure to go to church. On the other hand, we have 
found the Council of Laodicea requiring work on Saturday. 

Another pointed reference with polemical tone comes from John Chrysos¬ 
tom (died a.d. 407), who declared, “We are become a laughing-stock to Jews and 
Greeks, seeing that the Church is divided into a thousand parties.... You will now 
understand why Paul calls circumcision a subversion of the Gospel. There are 
many among us now, who fast on the same day as the Jews, and keep the sabbaths 
in the same manner; and we endure it nobly or rather ignobly and basely”!” 

The controversy regarding fasting on the Sabbath, a controversy particularly 
prominent in the literature from the mid-fourth century into the fifth century, 
may add its weight of evidence to the changing situation for the Sabbath in 
relationship to Sunday. Although in Rome and in some other places in the West 
such a fast was adopted as a regular weekly practice, thus making the Sabbath a 
gloomy and rejected day, other places in the West (including Milan in northern 
Italy) and the entire Eastern Church resisted the innovation. Important witness to 
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this general situation is afforded, for instance, in various statements by Augustine 
of Hippo (died a.d. 430) and by his later contemporary John Cassian,^ Also, a half 
century to a century earlier, two particularly poignant statements with strong 
polemical overtones come from the interpolater of Ignatius and from the Apostolic 
Constitutions: 

“If any one fasts on the Lord’s Day or on the Sabbath, except on the paschal 
Sabbath only, he is a murderer of Christ.” 3S (All Christians considered it 
appropriate to fast on the Paschal Sabbath, the anniversary of the Sabbath during 
which Christ was in the tomb.) 

“If any one of the clergy be found to fast on the Lord’s day, or on the 
Sabbath-day, excepting one only, let him be deprived; but if he be one of the laity, 
let him be suspended.” 16 

At the time when Alexandria and Rome rejected Sabbath observance in the 
second century, polemical overtones negative to the Sabbath were evidenced in 
the writings of Barnabas of Alexandria and Justin Martyr. 37 Now, some two 
centuries later, after the time of Constantine the Great, the polemics begin to 
appear on a widespread basis as the new Sunday rest day began to conflict with the 
original Saturday rest day. 5(t 

Summary 

It has become obvious that the displacement of Saturday by Sunday as a day of 
weekly Christian worship and rest was a long and slow process. Until the second 
century there is no concrete evidence of a Christian weekly Sunday celebration 
anywhere. The first specific references during that century come from 
Alexandria and Rome, places that also early rejected ohservance of the 
seventh-day Sabbath. 

In this early substitution of Sunday for Saturday, however, the Christian 
churches in Alexandria and Rome were unique. Evidence from the fifth century 
indicates that also at that time both Sabbath and Sunday were observed generally 
throughout the Christian world—except in Rome and Alexandria. 

Moreover, when the Christian weekly Sunday first emerged, it continued to 
be a day of work, although it included a worship service in honor of Christ’s 
resurrection. This weekly celebration of Christ’s resurrection appears to have 
been an extension of an annual Sunday-Easter resurrection festival. The latter, in 
turn, found its antecedent in the Jewish first-fruits celebration mentioned in 
Leviticus 23:11—also an annual event. 

Finally, from the time of Constantine onward, a trend developed toward 
making Sunday a Christian Sabbath. This process brought about a widespread 
conflict of Sunday with the seventh-day Sabbath, and eventually in medieval times 
this Sunday "Sabbath” came to displace the original Saturday Sabbath generally 
throughout Europe. In Ethiopia, on the other hand, both Saturday and Sunday 
were considered to be “Sabbaths.” 


Addendum 

Inasmuch as the significant early reference to Sunday by Justin Martyr of 
Rome (1 Apology 67) is not stated in full in the main text of this volume, it is 
appended here as it appears in ANF 1:186: 

“And on the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country gather 
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together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read, as long as time permits; then, when the reader has ceased, the 
president verbally instructs, and exhorts to the imitation of these good things. 
Then we all rise together and pray, and, as we before said, when our prayer is 
ended, bread and wine and water are brought, and the president in like manner 
offers prayers and thanksgivings, according to his ability, and the people assent, 
saying Amen; and there is a distribution to each, and a participation of that over 
which thanks have been given, and to those who are absent a portion is sent by the 
deacons. And they who are well to do, and willing, give what each thinks fit; and 
what is collected is deposited with the president, who succours the orphans and 
widows, and those who, through sickness or any other cause, are in want, and 
those who are in bonds, and the strangers sojourning among us, and in a word 
takes care of all who are in need. But Sunday is the day on which we all hold our 
common assembly, because it is the first day on which God, having wrought a 
change in the darkness and matter, made the world; and Jesus Christ our Saviour 
on the same day rose from the dead." 
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On Esteeming One Day as Better 
Than Another—Romans 14:5, 6* 


Raoul Dederen 


O NE man esteems one day as better than another, while another man esteems 
all days alike. Let every one he fully convinced in his own mind. He who 
observes the dav, observes it in honor of the Lord. He also who eats, eats in honor 
of the l.oi cl, since he gives thanks to God; while he who abstains, abstains in honor 
of the Lord and gives tbanks to God" (Rom. 14:5, 0, R.S.V.). 

What was in Paul s mind when he indicated in the above text the Christian’s 
perfect liberty either to esteem one dav afxne another or to fail to make any 
distinction at all among them? Was he objecting to Sabbathkeeping and 
attempting to prove that the “Jewish Sabbath" was “nailed to the crosL' ,s some 
would hold? What was he saying to the Christian community in Rome." 

Little is known regarding the beginningof this Christian community. It seems 
certain, though, that there was a large church at Rome around a.d. 58 when Paul 
wrote this Epistle, a church composed, like most churches, of mixed Jewish and 
Gentile membership (see chaps. 1:13-16; 2:9, 10, 17; 11:13, 31). “When the 
Neronian persecution broke out (r. 64)," writes C. H. Dodd, "the Christians of 
Rome were ‘a large body’ (I Clem. VI, I), ‘an immense multitude’ (Tacitus Annals 
XV, 44). 1 


The passage under study is part of the ethical or practical section of the 
Epistle (chapters 12-16). Far from being a new development in Paul’s outline, this 
section is in fact rooted in the first main part of the letter (chapters 1-11). The 
recurring theme in the first part is that of justification by faith, the universal 
sinfulness of man, and the universal grace of God. The statement we are 
considering (chap. 14:5, 6) falls within tne large section of the Epistle devoted 
explicitly to the application of Christian truths to the daily Christian life. 


* Abbreviated from “On Esteeming One Day as Better Than Another," At/55 9 {January, 1971>; 16^35. 
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The Immediate Context 

It will be helpful to take a closer look at the immediate context: 

“As for the man who is weak in faith, welcome him, but not for disputes over 
opinions. One believes he may eat anything, while the weak man eats only 
vegetables. Let not him who eats despise him who abstains, and let not him who 
abstains pass judgment on him who eats; for God has welcomed him. Who are you 
to pass judgment on the servant of another? It is before his ow n master that he 
stands or falls. And he will be upheld, for the Master is able to make him stand. 

“One man esteems one day as better than another, while another man 
esteems all days alike. Let every one be fully convinced in his own mind. He who 
observes the day, observes it in honor of the Lord. He also who eats, eats in honor 
of the Lord, since he gives thanks to God; while he who abstains, abstains in honor 
of the Lord and gives thanks to God” (verses 1-6, R.S.V.). 

A cursory reading of Romans 14 indicates that there existed in the Christian 
community of Rome a controversy in connection with both diet and the 
observance of certain days. In fact, the matter of “esteeming one day as better than 
another" is merely interjected in a passage that has to do entirely with a 
controversy that existed in the Roman church on tbe matter of meat eating versus 
vegetarianism and ahstinence from wine (see verses 1, 21). 

Exactly what the problem was remains uncertain, But after having dealt with 
the more general aspects of Christian behavior, Paul turns to a problem that was 
perplexing that particular community.' As in most Christian communities, 
tension arose between the “old-fashioned" and the “emancipated,” or “enlight¬ 
ened," in T. W. Manson’s words. 5 In this particular case the “weak” were 
vegetarians, the “strong” were prepared to eat all kinds of food. 

Who Were These Ascetics? 

The tendency has been to point immediately to Jewish Christians who still 
adhered to the shadows of the Old Testament laws and whose minds were not yet 
sufficiently established as the “weak" believers mentioned in this passage. Ascetic 
trends, however, existed in paganism as well as in Judaism . 1 Those who followed 
the Orphic Mystery cult and the Pythagoreans appear to have been vegetarians. 
Gnostic tendencies toward asceticism, too, may have obtained some following in 
Rome. 1 But those do not satisfy all the circumstances. Roman Christians were in 
the habit, says Paul, of observing scrupulously certain days; and this custom did 
not, as far as we know, prevail among any heathen sect. 

It seems difficult also to retain the possibility that Paul was speaking of Jewish 
Christians who rejected wine (verse 21) and who would have serious scruples 
about eating unclean meats of which others among the congregation partook. 
Judaism did not reject wine except for the duration of a vow; and in Rome, the 
“weak” brethren objected to eating flesh at all, an objection that was not founded 
on the law of Moses but on ascetic motives foreign to the eleventh chapter of 
Leviticus. 6 

Since all meat was refused, some have postulated that the reason could very 
well be the same as that given in 1 Corinthians, namely, the difficulty of obtaining 
meat that had not previously been offered in sacrifice to deities. 7 There is, in fact, 
a rather close affinity between Romans 14 on the one hand and 1 Corinthians 8 
and 10 on the other." But Paul’s silence concerning idols and demons in Romans 
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14, as well as the mention of the observance of certain days, inclines many to 
conclude that there is no real parallel between the two situations.* 

It is equally possible that those refraining from meat and wine might have 
been Christians ofjewish origin influenced by Essenism. We know that at that time 
there was a large Jewish colony in Rome, and that the Essenes sought to attain a 
higher sanctity hy depriving the flesh of the satisfaction of its desires. As a possihle 
outgrowth of Pharisaism, Essenism had much in common with it, although it also 
found itself at great variance with it. Not only was ceremonial purity an absorhing 
passion with the Essene, hut in his desire to observe carefully the distinction laid 
down by Moses regarding meats as lawful and unlawful, he went far beyond the 
Pharisee. Many believe that he even drank no wine nor touched any animal food, 
at least at times."’ 

Less objection applies to this proposed solution if it is presented, not with the 
idea that Essenism existed in Rome as a strict organization (which is highly 


improbable), hut that there was an Essene influence in the Jewish community 
there. Such is probable, and the view fulfills the three conditions of the case. The 
Essenes were Jewish and ascetic, and they ohserved certain days. “There is some 
evidence,’ 1 writes F. F. Bruce, “that such ‘baptist’ communities were found in the 


Dispersion as well as in Judaea. The Jewish community of Rome, in particular, 
appears to have preserved some characteristic features of this ‘non-conformist’ 
Judaism—features which, as we may gather from the Hippolytan Apostolic 
Tradition, were carried over into Roman Christianity."" 


On Esteeming Certain Days Above Others 

At this point, in a discussion that has to do with a controversy on the matter of 
meal eating versus vegetarianism, Paul interjects another issue, that of esteeming 
‘‘one day as better than another’’ (verse 5, R.S.V.), The statement presents no 
particular difficulty as far as its translation is concerned. It has heen very faithf ully 
rendered by the translators. But is it possible to determine what days Paul had in 
mind when he wrote that a Christian is at perfect liherty either to esteem one day 
above another or to fail to make any distinction at all among them? 

Some commentators have argued that the distinction here touched upon 
refers to the seventh-day Sabbath. “What other day would any Roman Christian 
judge to be above other days?" asks R. C. H. Lenski. 1 * In this interpretation, Paul 
considers that all distinction of the Sabbath day from other days has been 
abolished by Christianity. 

It is to be noted, however, that the attempt to connect the Sabbath of the 
Decalogue with the “days" mentioned in this passage is not convincing for 
everyone. ” Who could have a divine commandment before him and say to others: 
“You can treat that commandment as you please; it really makes no difference 
whether you keep it or not”? No apostle could conduct such an argument. And 
probably no man would be more surprised at that interpretation than Paul 
himself, who had utmost respect for the Decalogue, God’s law, which is “holy, and 
just, and good” (chap. 7:12). Christ, the norm of all Pauline teaching, was 
indisputably a Sabbathkeeper. And Paul himself, who evidently cannot be 
reckoned among the “weak," worshiped on the Sabbath “as was his custom” (Acts 
17:2, R.S.V.; cf. Luke 4:16). 

There is no conclusive evidence to the contrary. Paul was in no doubt as to the 
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validity of the weekly Sabbath. Thus, to assume that when they were converted to 
Christianity by Paul, Gentiles or Jews would be anxious to give up the “Jewish” 
Sabbath for their “own day” is hardly likely. This could be expected only at some 
later time in the history of the Christian church, and for other reasons. 

The Jewish Ceremonial Sabbaths 

It has been argued with a great deal of plausibility that Paul was simply 
referring to the sacred days of the Jewish economy, the seven annual ceremonial 
Sahhaths instituted by God after Israel’s deliverance from Egypt. 11 Some regarded 
them as having abiding sanctity, while others considered them as abrogated with 
the passing away of the ceremonial institutions. 

Paul may have had in mind the case of Jewish converts endeavoring to 
make a case for the observance of these yearly feasts and sabbaths. But the spec ial 
days of the week referred to in our passage were prohably fast days. I his 
suggestion is based on the context itself, in which ahstinence is the predominant 
feature. It may even be that among the faithful who strictly abstained from flesh 
and. wine—or in addition to them—there were others who did so only on 
certain days, Paul’s statement in Romans 14:2, "One believes he may eat anything, 
while the weak man eats only vegetables” (R,S + V.), is curiously analogous to his 
thought in verse 5, "One man esteems one day as better than another, while 
another man esteems all days alike” (R.S.V.). He mentions the two cases together, 
and later in the chapter he declares that a man should not be judged by his 
eating (verses 10-13), which may imply that Paul is referring to fast days. It 
appears quite probable from the context that Paul here is correlating the eating 
with the observance of days. Most likely—although it is impossible to ascertain 
this—the apostle is dealing with fast days in a context of either partial or 
total abstinence^ 

Here again the Essenes may have caused the problem. It is certainly 
significant that besides abstaining from meat and wine—at least at times—they 
were also very specific in the matter of observing days. They sanctified certain days 
that were not observed by the general stream of Jews. Although the Essenes’ 
principal feasts were the same, "as in the rest of Israel, others have been added 
which seem to have been unique to the sect.” 3 * Their liturgical calendar, set up 
according to the calendar of Jubilees, was different from the official priestly 
calendar in Jerusalem. Some have suggested that the calendar of Jubilees 
represented the ancient liturgical computation of the Temple itself, later 
abandoned at Jerusalem in favor of the lunar-solar calendar in use in the 
Hellenistic world. "It is not impossible that this substitution gave rise to the Essene 
secession," remarks Marcel Simon. 17 As might be expected, there was a 
predilection for these particular days. 

Some pertinent observations emerge now that could well tie in the matter of 
diet with that of esteeming certain days above others. The Essenes scrupulously 
abstained from meat and wine—at least at times. They added certain feast days to 
the regular Jewish calendar. The discussion over the point existed in Jewry prior 
to the advent of Christianity. Could it be that the controversy was carried over into 
the Christian church and finds itself reflected in Romans 14? In this case, the 
practice of the weak may be compared with the early Christian custom indicated in 
the Didache of fasting twice every week. 19 Is it not significant, and relevant as well, 
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that we have in this document too a matter of diet and days connected in a 
controversial issue? 

Although the aforegoing interpretation cannot be considered as an 
established fact, it cannot be ignored, and indeed seems to be the most likely 
possibility in a context in which abstinence is a predominant feature. Therefore I 
suggest that Paul in Romans 14:5, 6 is referring to practices of abstinence and 
fasting on regular, fixed days. 19 
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APPENDIX D 


The “Sabbath Days” of Colossians 

2:16, 17 


Kenneth H, Wood 


T HE historic position of the Seventh-day Adventist Church on Colossians 2:16 
is that the “sabbath days” mentioned in this verse are festival sabbaths 1 
prescribed by the laws of Moses (Lev. 23:32, 37-39), not the seventh-day 
Sabbath of the fourth commandment of the Decalogue. Individuals here and 
there have recognized that the arguments used to support this position are not 
coercive, but the position has seldom been challenged. A review of church 
publications reveals that writers have set forth and defended the historic view 
using one or more of the following four arguments. 

1. The Colossian believers, being confused by a heresy that sought to impose 
on them various requirements of the Jewish ceremonial laws needed to distinguish 
between the moral and ceremonial aspects of the Torah, or law. The heresy very 
likely included some pagan and Gnostic elements, but the heart of it, as at Galatia, 
seems to have been legalistic, Jewish ceremonialism. Logically, then, Paul w r ould 
have set forth the truth that to perform ceremonial rites as a means of salvation 
was not only futile but an implicit denial of the fact that Jesus was the Messiah, the 
One who, hy fulfilling the types, made them meaningless. And, to help the 
Colossians identify the parts of the Torah that no longer were binding, he 
mentioned several rituals and festivals prescribed in the ceremonial law', 

2, The religious activities listed in verse 16 are similar in order and content to 
those mentioned elsewhere in the Scriptures where the sacrifices and festivals of 
the ceremonial law are set forth. For example, in Ezekiel 45:17 God says: “It shall 
be the prince's part to give burnt offerings, and meat offerings, and drink 
offerings, in the feasts, and in the new moons, and in the sabbaths, in all 
solemnities of the house of Israel.” (See also 2 Chron. 2:4; 8:13; Hosea 2:1L) 
Though some believe that the sabbaths mentioned in Ezekiel and other passages 
refer primarily to the seventh-day Sabbath, doubtless the ceremonial sabbaths also 
are included. 

3. Both the larger context and the immediate context strongly suggest that 
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Paul was referring primarily to the festivals and ordinances of the ceremonial law. 
Throughout Colossians 1 and in the early part of chapter 2 Paul extols Christ as 
the Son of God, the Creator, the One who deserves worship and honor, the One 
who provides forgiveness and redemption, the One whom all should accept as 
Lord. He emphasizes one of his favorite themes—that to be “in Christ" is the 
summum bonum of religious experience. He sets forth Christ as the One who on the 
cross reconciled the world to God, the One who is Head of the church. Paul is 
determined to make clear that only that faith which focuses on Christ is of value. 
Neither thrones, dominions, principalities, nor powers (chaps. 1:16 and 2:15) 
are to be feared or venerated, lor they are under the authority of Christ, having 
been created by Him. Thus, while the immediate context of verse 16 speaks of the 
complete forgiveness offered by Christ to believers (verses 13, 14), the larger 
context, the main theme of Paul's message, is the greatness of Christ and the 
importance of being “in Him," adhering to His teachings and recognizing that 
circumcision and ceremonial meats, drinks, holy days, new moons, and sabbaths 
have no value for salvation. 

The key word in the passage, the word that argues strongly that the “sabbath 
days" of verse 16 are ceremonial sabbaths, is "shadow” (skia, as opposed to sottui, 
body), a word used in a similar way in Hebrews 8:5 and 10:1. Paul says that the 
meat, drink, holy days, new moons, and sabbath days “are a shadow of things to 
come" (Col. 2:17), A shadow has neither substance nor ultimate value. It is 


dependent tor its existence on something substantial (the soma casts the skia). It 
ends when it reaches the reality. Thus "shadow” describes well the various 
elements of the ceremonial law, including the annual sabbaths, for they pointed 
forward to Christ’s life, ministry, and kingdom as the reality. Paul can hardly be 
referring to the seventh-day Sabbath of the Decalogue, for the seventh-day 
Sabbath is not a shadow of anything, it is the reality- f urther, although to some 
extent the Sabbath points forward to the promised rest in Christ (see Hebrews 4), 
it does not obtain its primary significance from "things to come" but from an event 
in the past—the creation of the world in six days (Gen. 2:2, 3; Ex. 20:8-11). 1 

Adventists acknowledge that of the approximately sixty limes the word 


sabbath is used in the New Testament, fifty-nine are references to the weekly 
Sabbath. But they hold that in Colossians 2 it means “ceremonial sabbath." They 
defend this view not on the basis of linguistics but on the basis of context. They 
argue that the number of times a word is used in a certain way does not determine 
its meaning in all situations. Context is decisive. 


The word frog , for example, has a wide variety of meanings. It may mean a 
small, leaping, tailless amphibian; it may mean a swollen, sore throat; it may mean 
the triangular horny pad in the middle of the sole of a horse’s hoof; it may mean an 
ornamental loop used as a fastening for a button on a coat or dress; it may mean a 
device on one rail of a train track that can be switched to permit wheels to cross an 
intersecting rail, Clearly, to argue that because fifty-nine times the word means a 
four-legged creature it must mean the same in the statement “I have a frog in my 
throat” is nonsense. Meaning must always be decided by context. 

This principle is so obvious that it hardly needs elaboration; yet because some 
seek to show from Colossians 2 that the seventh-day Sabbath was abolished at the 
cross, we wish to add two further illustrations. The Hebrew word torah, for 
example, has many meanings, all of which must be determined by context. 
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Sometimes torah refers to the Pentateuch, sometimes to the Ten Commandments, 
sometimes to the entire expressed will of God, sometimes to the instruction given 
by a king, a teacher, a mother, a father, wise people, a wise wife, or a poet. 1 ' 

Likewise, the word day may mean a twenty-four-hour period; or it may mean 
only the light part of the twenty-four-hour period; or it may mean an extended 
but indefinite period of time (e.g., “The day in which we live is one of international 
tensions” or “The antitypical day of atonement began in 1844”). Clearly, even if 
the word day is used fifty-nine times to mean a twenty-four-hour period, this does 
not require that it mean twenty-four hours the sixtieth time it is used. 

While many commentators hold otherwise, several of the most respected 
Bible commentators have declared that Paul was referring to ceremonial sahbaths, 
not the seventh-day Sabbath, in Colossians 2:16. Adam Clarke, a Methodist, said: 
“There is no intimation here that the Sabbath was done away, or that its moral use 
was superseded, by the introduction of Christianity.... Remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy, is a command of perpetual obligation, and can never be superseded but by 
the final termination of time.” ? 

Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown noted that the annual sabbaths “of the dav of 
atonement and feast of tabernacles have come to an end with the Jewish services to 
which they belonged (Leviticus 23:32, 37-39),” but “the weekly sabbath rests on a 
more permanent foundation, having been instituted in Paradise to commemorate 
the completion of creation in six days. H 

Albert Barnes, a Presbyterian, observed: “There is no evidence from this 
passage that he [Paul] would teach that there was no obligation to observe any holy 
time, for there is not the slightest reason to believe that he meant to teach that one 

of the ten commandments had ceased to be binding on mankind_He had his eye 

on the great number of days which were observed by the Hebrews as festivals, as a 
part of their ceremonial and typical law, and not to the moral law, or the ten 
commandments. No part of the moral law—no one of the ten commandments— 
could be spoken of as { a shadow of good things to come/ These commandments 
are, from the nature of moral law, of perpetual and universal application.”^ 

4. If the apostle Paul had intended to announce to the Colossian believers 
that the seventh-day Sabbath was no longer of consequence, surely this news 
would have created quite a stir, not merely in Colossae but in other cities. 
Adventists recognize that the argument from silence is not a strong argument, but 
they feel certain that as copies of Paul's letter were made, and these copies were 
taken to other churches and read, the shock of the believers in learning that 
Christ's death on the cross aholished the Sabbath would have been so great that the 
ensuing discussions would have been recorded, as were those regarding 
circumcision, idol worship, fornication, and other matters (see Acts 15). 

But Paul's letter sent no shock waves through the community of believers. 
The people apparently understood that he was speaking of the rites and 
ceremonies connected with the Jewish faith. They understood him to mean that 
the cross abolished the ritual sacrifices, festivals, regulations involving meats and 
drinks, ceremonial sabbaths, special days governed by the new moon, and even 
the ceremonies that had been performed on the seventh-day Sabbath. 

In using the four arguments reviewed above to support their position that 
Paul is speaking primarily of ceremonial sabbaths in Colossians 2, Adventists are 
aware that the word sabbath in verse 16, though apparently plural in form, 
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probably should be translated as a singular. But they feel that this fact does not 
undermine their view and can be harmonized with it. Careful students have noted 
that in most passages where the Greek word for sabbath is used with a singular 
meaning, the form is sabbaton, a neuter noun in the singular, and that in some 
places the neuter nominative in the plural— sabbata —is used to express a singular 
meaning, In Colossians 2:16 the genitive of this form is used. 

In the Septuagint the plural form with a singular meaning is found in 
numerous places, For example, in Exodus 16:23, 25; 20:8; Deuteronomy 5:12; 
Jeremiah 17:21, 22; and Ezekiel 46:1. The New Testament contains similar 
instances, for example in Matthew 12:1; 28:1; and Luke 4:16. 

Adventists (eel that A. T. Robertson, the well-respected New Testament 
scholar, has offered the best explanation as to why sabbata and sabbaton, 
though plural in form, often stand for the singular. The Aramaic word for 
Sabbath is shabbetha , transliterated into Greek as sabbata. But sabbata, although 
representing the singular shabbetha, happens to be spelled as a plural in Greek 
and has been misunderstood to represent the plural of the Greek sabbaton, 
“Sabbath." Therefore in any occurrence of sabbata (or its other case forms 
such as sabbaton) one must inquire if it represents the Aramaic shabbetha, in 
which case it is singular, or whether it is genuinely the plural of sabbaton, in which 
case it is a plural." 

I'he most defensible position seems to be to regard the genitive plural 
sabbaton in Colossians 2:16 as a singular. Not only from a linguistic point of view is 
this logical, but from the context. Apparently the apostle Paul used sabbath 
genericallv in the singular, to correspond with the four other words in the 
series—meat, think, holy day, and new moon, each of which is singular. Inasmuch 
as some ritual observances commanded by the laws of Moses were held on the 
weekly Sabbath—for example, the daily burnt offering was doubled on that 
day—perhaps Paul used sabbath genericallv, intending to include these ceremo¬ 
nies along with those that specifically involved annual sabbaths, as part of the 
“shadow" that was done away in Christ. These ritual ceremonies, of course, did 
not make the seventh day a Sabbath; it was a Sabbath already, established at 
Creation and commanded by the moral law, and abolition of the ceremonial 
observances that fell on that day would abolish neither the Sabbath nor God’s 
command to keep it holy. 

Among the references in Seventh-day Adventist literature that discuss 
Colossians 2:16 the following are typical: 

Bible Readings for the Home (Washington, D.C., 1958). 

William Henry Branson, Drama of the Ages (Nashville, Tenn., 1950). 

Earle Hilgert, ‘“Sabbath Days’ in Colossians 2:16," Ministry, February, 1952, 
pp. 42, 43. 

W. E. Howell, “'Sabbath’ in Colossians 2:16,” Ministry, September, 1934, p. 
10; idem, “Anent Colossians 2:16," Ministry, April, 1936, p. 18. 

Arthur E. Lickey, God Speaks to Modem Man (Washington, D.C., 1952). 

Francis David Nichol, Answers to Objections (Washington, D.C., 1932); idem. 
Problems in Bible Translation (Washington, D.C., 1954); idem, The Seventh-day 
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1 See also Ellen G. While, Patriarchs and Prophets (Mountain View, Calif, 1913), p. 48, 

2 See SDABC, 1:372, 887, 888, 1063. 
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APPENDIX E 


A Note on Hebrews 4:4-9 


Roy E. Graham 


N O STUDY on the topic of the Sabbath in Biblical teaching would be complete 
without reference to Hebrews 4:4-9, especially verse 9 with its use of the term 
wbbatismos. One Seventh-day Adventist publication included the statement that 
this text, i.e., Hehrews 4:9, “is perhaps the strongest argument in the New 

Testament for keeping the seventh-day Sabbath." 1 

Mine generally it is understood by Seventh-day Adventists to refer 
to the symbolic aspect contained in the Sabbath concept whereby the 
memorial of Creation becomes, through extension, the memorial and 
symbol of man's redemption.' This position is carefully worked out in 
the Seventh-day Adventist Bible (Unnmentary in such sentences as: "The 
Sabbath thus bears witness both to the creative and to the sanctifying 
power of God, and its observance is an acknowledgement of faith in His power to 
create and to re-create, or sanctify, individual lives." 3 Again it is stated: "The ‘rest’ 
that remains (verse 9) is obviously the ‘rest’ into which the believing Christian of 
verse 10 enters.” 3 It is significant that Ellen G. White, whose writing is considered 
to be authoritative in Seventh-day Adventism, refers to the “rest" of Hebrews 4:9 
as being the “rest of grace." 5 More recently, Samuele Bacchiocchi, while 
emphasizing the “redemptive meaning of the Sabbath," has argued cogently for 
seeing the relationship of the literal observance of the seventh-day Sabbath within 
the context of its "true meaning in the light of the coming of Christ." 6 

The discussion, of which Hebrews 4:9-11 is the conclusion, begins earlier in 
the Epistle. After extolling the superiority of Jesus Christ, "the apostle and high 
priest of our confession,"’ the writer explores the wilderness wanderings of the 
national forebears of those whom he was addressing. He concludes that the reason 
for the failure of those who left Egypt in the Exodus experience to enter into 
Canaan, which had been promised to them, was their unbelief. In chapter 4 the 
apostolic writer seeks to relate this experience to the Christians of his time. They 
also have received a promise of rest; they, too, may fail to enjoy its fulfillment 
throu gh a lack of faith. William G. Johnsson has raised the questions evoked by 
this passage. He states them as follows: “(1) What is the ‘rest’ that remains for God’s 
people? (2) When is it to be entered into—now or in the future? and (3) How does 
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the Sabbath figure in the argument?" s 

The noun used for ‘Vest” in this passage is katapausis (chaps. 3:11, 18; 4:1, 3 
[twice], 5, 10, 11); the related verb katapauo is also used three times (chap. 4:4, 8, 
10). Only in Hebrews 4:9 is the word “ sabbatismos ” used for “rest." 9 There appear 
to be four ways in which the term “rest" is used here. In chapters 3:11, 18, and 4:3, 
5, it is evidently an expression to describe what would have been the experience of 
those who left Egypt and who were planning to enter the literal land of 
Canaan—“Canaan rest," it might be called. This literal occupation of Canaan 
appears, however, as only a part of what God envisaged for His people. In Canaan 
they were to be a nation of priests, a means of proclaiming salvation to the world 
(cf. Ex. 19:4-6). This is a deeper meaning of the term “rest,” with which the writer 
of Hebrews chooses to invest, it. Thus he is able to speak of the time of Joshua and 
David—periods when the conquest of the land was taking place or had been 
realized—as still not meeting the requirements of God’s rest (see Heb. 4:6-8). 
“Rest" is also applied to the Seventh-day Sabbath, although in an almost casual way 
in chapter 4:5. Here the seventh-day Sabbath appears as an illustration of what 
God’s “rest” is. Then in verses 1,3, 10, and 11, the term “rest” is used to describe 


the Christian’s rest from the works of sin and from any attempt to earn salvation. 

The emphasis, therefore, seems to be on that “rest” that comes when the life is 
submitted to God. The whole discussion is reminiscent of the words of Jesus as 
recorded in Matthew 11:28, R.S.V.: “‘Come to me, . . . and I will give you rest.*” 

It may be noted, further, that in this chapter 4 of Hebrews the words 
katapausis and sabbatismos are used synonymously. This is seen especially in the 
context of verses 9 and 10. Both are taken to refer to that experience that 
characterizes the Christian’s assurance, of which the seventh-day Sabbath is both 
symbol and part. 10 It is considered, as the rabbis described it, a type of the world to 
come (cf. 2 Macc. 15:1). 

It would seem appropriate to follow the argument of the w riter of the Epistle 
in this manner: “For if Joshua had given them rest (evidently the entrance to 
Canaan did not accomplish this), then would he (i.e., the Holy Spirit, cf. chap. 3:7) 
not afterward (through David or in the days of David) have spoken of another 
day." The glorious state of Israel was yet future, and, while other “rests” that had 
existed prior to the times of David might be symbolic of what was to come, it was 
the ultimate fulfillment of God’s plan for His people that was being emphasized. 
Since this was not achieved through their unbelief, the “rest" was still future. Yet 
through the experience of personal salvation the individual might enjoy that 
“rest” here and now through grace while preparing for the full experience 
ultimately in the kingdom of glory. 


NOTES 

1 Senior Sabbath School Lesson Quarterly, May 15, 1948. 

^See, e.g M M, L. Andreasen, T,he Sabbath, up. 86-89; W. G. Johnsson, In Absolute Confidence (Nashville, Tenn., 
\979):SateeKubo,God Meets Man (KasUvMe.Tevn., 1978), pp. 65-69. (Cf. Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics [Edinburgh, 
19561, /// 4, pp. 47-72, 470*564, especially pp. 550-564.) 

*SDABC, 7:420, 

* Ibid,, p. 423. This may be seen as a midway point between those advocates of the traditional view as mentioned 
above and those who would wish to use Hebrews 4:9 to prove that the seventh-day Sabbath is Mill to be observed in the 
Christian dispensation. Cf, David Louis Lin, "An Investigation Into the Meaning of the Sabbatismos of Heb. 4:9" 
(M. A. thesis, Andrews University! May, 1946). Lin concedes that it may mean Sabbathkeeping now and have a future 
application but denies that the author of Hebrews would have the two separate ideas in mind. 

5 SDABC, 7:928, Cf, Ellen G, While, Thoughts From the Mount of Bksstng (Mountain View, Calif., 1956), p. 1. 

6 Samuele Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Suriday (Rome, 1977), pp, 63-69. 
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T Heb. 3:1, R.S.V. 

Mohnsson, op. cit., p. 130. 

} 1n the Septuagint, kaiapaud la used with reference to the Sabbath in Genuis 2:2, 3; Exodus 34:21; 31:17. 
10 Cf. a more recent writer's approach: “God's seventh^a^ has no closing refrain os do other days. 'Evening came 
and morning came.' His rest is everlasiingand it is holy, and in the world ofman the Sabbath is the way provided to 
enter into his rest/ ”—George T, Montague, T/u Holy Sprru: Growth of a Bibiital Tradition (New York, 1976), p< 64. 
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APPENDIX F 


The “Lord’s Day 99 in the Second 

Century 


Kenneth A . Strand 


B Y the third Christian century “Lord's day’' had become a common designation 
among Christians for the weekly Sunday, on which a special religious service 
was heldJ Although certain early-second*century references (to be discussed 
below) have often been set forth as Sunday “Lord's day" statements, the first clear 
patristic evidence in this matter appears toward the end of the second century. We 
will first notice this evidence and then move back through the second century until 
we come to three so-called “Lord's day" statements that are thought to have been 
penned before a.d, 120 (two definitely before 120 and the third probably so), 

Clement of Alexandria and Irenaeus 

T he first Church Father whose extant writings use the term “Lord's day" to 
apply to the weekly Christian Sunday was Clement of Alexandria near the close of 
the second century, probably about a.d. 190. Clement, who allegorized 
extensively in his theological discussions, thought that the Greek philosopher 
Plato some five and one-half centuries earlier had made a prophetic reference to 
Sunday: “The Lord s day Plato prophetically speaks of in the tenth book of the 
Republic, in these words: ‘And when seven days have passed to each of them in the 
meadow, on the eighth they are to set out and arrive in four days.'"* 

Obviously, a future Christian Sunday (or even a future Christianity) was 
totally foreign to Plato's mind, but the point of interest here is that Clement 
designates the Christian weekly Sunday as the “Lord's day.” 

A slightly earlier “Lord's day" reference (about a.d, 180 or 185) was made by 
Bishop Irenaeus of Gaul, but Irenaeus appears to have been speaking of Easter 
Sunday rather than a weekly Sunday: “This [custom], of not bending the knee 
upon Sunday, is a symbol of the resurrection, through which we have been set 
free, by the grace of Christ, from sins, and from death, which has been put to 
death under Him, Now this custom took its rise from apostolic times, as the blessed 
Irenaeus, the martyr and bishop of Lyons, declares in his treatise On Easter y in 
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which he makes mention of Pentecost also; upon w hich [feast] we do not bend the 
knee, because it is of equal significance with the Lord's day, for the reason already 

alleged concerning it.” 3 

As the editors of the Ante-Nicene Fathers have observed, this reference must be 
to Easter. 3 It seems clear that two annual events are intended; for Pentecost, an 
annual event, is placed in comparison with “Lord’s day.” 

Some Apocryphal Sources 

Certain apocryphal sources that were perhaps written about the middle of the 
second century also use the designation "Lord’s day,” but not in clear reference to 
a weekly Sunday. Vhe Gospel of Peter, for example, twice applies the term to the very 
day on which Christ’s resurrection took place. 3 And th e Epistle of the Apostles makes 
a curious reference to the "Lord’s day” as the “Ogdoad." 6 

In the Acts of John there is a reference to “Lord’s day” that seems to have 
Saturday in view. 7 But on the other hand, the very fanciful Acts of Peter would 
appear to mean the weekly Christian Sunday in its use of the term/ The dating of 
the Acts of Peter, as well as of the section of the Acts of John that mentions "Lord’s 
day,” is especially difficult, however, and it is possible that both of these references 
may be later than from the second century/ 


Barnabas of 


and Justin Martyr in Rome 


Whether Barnabas of Alexandria (c . a.d. 130) and Justin Martyr in Rome (c. 
a.l>. 150), whose main Sunday references have been called to attention above in 
chapter 7 and appendix B, were acquainted with the term “Lord’s day" for the 
weekly Sunday has been raised in recent discussions. 11 ’ I'he fact is that neither of 
these Church Fathers in their extant writings uses the term, but they use instead 
the designations “eighth day” and “Sunday" for the first day of the week." 

Obviously, this silence precludes calling upon these two Church Fathers for 
evidence that Sunday was termed "Lord's day" in their time and locale. On the 
other hand, the same silence should not be utilized as proof that Barnabas and 
Justin were totally unfamiliar with the term “Lord’s day" as a name for Sunday, 
inasmuch as their specific Sunday statements are in contexts that would preclude 
their use of this term even if they were acquainted with it. Barnabas made his 
“eighth day" statement in the context of a highly allegorical and eschatological 
discussion, and Justin used the term “Sunday” in his apology addressed to the 
Roman emperor and Senate ("Lord's day" would surely have been misunderstood 
in this setting) and the term “eighth day” when disputing with a Jewish rabbi 
(again, the reason for his choice of terminology is clear).'* 

In short, we may say, therefore, that any debate regarding whether or not 
Barnabas and Justin knew of Sunday as the "Lord’s day" is meaningless. There 
simply is no evidence one way or the other. 

We now turn to three earlier sources that have often been set forth as 
evidence of a Sunday "Lord’s day": The Didaehe, Ignatius’ letter to the 
Magnesians, and Pliny's letter to Trajan. 


Didaehe, Chapter 14 

The Didaehe, a sort of baptismal, organizational, or instructional manual, has 
been dated anywhere from the late first century to the late second century, but 
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scholarly opinion now favors a fairly early date, at least for a good deal of the 
material compiled in the Didache. The document seems to have ori einated in 
Syria, 

The statement in chapter 14 of interest here reads as follows: Kata kuriaken de 
kuriou sunaxthentes klasate arton kai euxanstesate —"On the Lord’s of the Lord [or, 
“According to the Lord’s of the Lord”] assemhle, break, bread, and hold 
Eucharist.” H The word "day” (Greek hemeran, in the accusative case) does not 
actually appear in the text, but most translators have added it in their English 
translation, making the text read as follows: “On the Lord’s day, . , .” Some 
students of the text would, however, suggest the rendition “According to the 
Lord’s commandment . . —also a possible translation of the original Greek. IS 

Samuele Bacchiocchi, following a rendition of John Baptiste Thibaut and 
supporting it with a rather impressive line of evidence, gives a similar translation: 
.According to the sovereign doctrine of the Lord."'” lli 

Some years ago a noted British scholar, C. W. Dugmore, set forth arguments 
that the Didache terminology, which he refers to as “Lord’s day,” really meant an 
annual Easter Sunday. In fact, Dugmore also noted the paucity of reference to a 
weekly Christian Sunday in New Testament and subapostolic literature and felt it 
strange that if this day were indeed the most important day of the week for 
Christians there would not have been more mention of it until Justin Martyr at the 
middle of the second centurv! 17 

Lawrence I. Geraty has followed up on this possible meaning for the Didache 
statement, commenting as follows: “Undoubtedly one of the earliest [hints that 
the Pascha was celebrated as an annual Lord's day festival] is the phrase ‘Lord’s 
Day 1 in the Didache , an ancient baptismal or organizational manual. Although this 
rendition from xaget xupiaxfiv 6e xuptou auvaxBevte^ has been disputed, it is 
nevertheless the preferred translation. If so, the context would indicate that this 
could be an annual day for baptism and the celebration of the Eucharist.” lrt 

Geraty has further called attention to the fact that “a recognition of this 
possibility existed in the nineteenth century when J. Rendel Harris tried to show 
from the tenor of the Didache and its context, that it must have had reference to 
some great annual festival, perhaps similar to the day of atonement." Geraty goes 
on to point out with reference to Dugmore’s work that this scholar, “after an 
analysis of similar passages in the Didache and Apostolic Constitutions, has argued 
convincingly that ‘the use of xuQtaxr| as a technical term for Easter Day thus seems 
to be reasonably attested. Its use as a normal description of the first day of every 
week would only have heen possihle after Sunday had become a regular day of 
worship among Christians and had to be thought of as a weekly commemoration 
of the Resurrection. 1 ” 

Ignatius to the Magnesians, Chapter 9 

About a.d. 115 Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, traveled through the Roman 
province of Asia on his way to martyrdom in Rome. On this journey he penned 
letters to various of the Asian churches, giving them counsel in view of Judaizing 
and Gnostic tendencies that appeared to be creeping in. ?0 

Ignatius 1 so-called “Lord's day” statement occurs in chapter 9 of his letter to 
the Magnesians, and reads as follows from a commonly accepted edition of the 
Greek text: meketi sabbatizontes alia kata kuriaken zontes —“No longer sabbatizing, but 
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living according to the Lord’s." It should be noted that the Greek word for "day" 
(hemeran, in the accusative case) is not in the text. 

The manuscript evidence favors, how'ever, a longer version of the Greek—a 
version that contains the word zoen, “life." This word has been omitted by modern 

H 

editors in the commonly accepted Greek wording given above. The actual text as 
found in the earliest extant manuscript reads as follows: meketi sabbatizontes alia 
kata kuriaken zoen zontes. Ti The normal rendering of this expression (unless a 
cognate accusative was intended”) would be: "no longer sabbatizing, but living 
according to the Lord’s life." 

Probahly the strongest evidence that not days but ways of life are in view in this 
passage comes f rom a consideration of the entire context. The persons to whom 
Ignatius refers as "no longer sabbatizing, but living according to the laird’s” are 
the Old Testament prophets. In chapter 8:1, 2 he had declared that "if we are still 
living according to J udaism we admit that we have not received grace; for the most 
divine prophets lived in accord with Jesus Christ." In chapter 9:1,2 he goes on to 
declare, “If, therefore, those who lived in ancient ways came to new hope, no 
longer sabbatizing, but living according to the Lord’s [life], in which also our life 
arose through him and his death, . . . how shall we be able to live without him of 
whom even the prophets were disciples in the Spirit—looking forward to him as 
their teacher?" 


It is also worth noting that the fourth-centurv interpolater of Ignatius did not 
see in this passage a conflict between two different days, for he approved the 
observance of both clays. In his version of this passage in Magnesians 9 (quoted at 
length in appendix B) he prescribes that the Sabbath should be kept in a “spiritual 


manner." after which the “Lord’s day" should also be observed,” 


A distinguished patristic scholar. Robert A. Kraft, has provided the following 
translation of the original Ignatius of the early second century: "If, then, those 


who walked in the ancient customs [i.e,, the aforementioned prophets] came to 
have a new hope, no longer ‘sabbatizing’ but living in accord with the Lord’s 


life—in which life there sprang up also our life through him and through his 
death.” ” 


Pliny’s Letter to Trajan 

About a.d. 112 Pliny the Younger, governor of the province of Bithynia in 
northern Asia Minor, wrote a letter to Roman Emperor Trajan regarding the 
situation he met in dealing with Christians in his province. He indicates that he 
interrogated some former Christians who, under this questioning, indicated "the 
whole of their guilt or their error" when they were Christians to have been that 
“they were in the habit of meeting on a certain fixed day [stato die] before it was 
light, when they sang in alternate verses a hymn to Christ, as to a god, and bound 
themselves by a solemn oath, not to any wicked deeds, but never to commit any 
fraud, theft or adultery, never to falsify their word," et cetera.” 

The statement, it is clear, is not really a “Lord's day" reference , for it does not use 
this terminology (indeed, the term "Lord’s day" would have had quite another 
meaning for a Roman governor than what we know it later came to have for 
Christians). The reason for noting Pliny’s statement here is that various modern 
writers have dealt with it as if it were a Sunday “Lord’s day" proof text. 

In discussing this passage, Geraty points out that until theJewish-Roman war 
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of a.d. 132-135 the observance of a weekly day of worship would not, in Roman 
eyes, “necessarily have involved guilt, but an annual vigil service in honor of the 
Lord’s resurrection” might have done so. “The Romans were used to, and 
permitted, the weekly religious rites of the Jews on their Sabbath, and possibly of 
pagan sun worshippers on their Sunday. However, now they had on their hands a 
new sect, the Christians, meeting on a stato die ante lucem and attributing divine 
honors to some person other than the Roman emperor; and this could certainly be 
looked upon as a danger to the Roman peace. Thus the reaction of the Romans, 
the time of meeting, and to a lesser degree the content of the service, would seem 
to indicate an Easter vigil celebration—if indeed earlier examples of this 
celebration were anything like what they later came to he." 27 

Summary of the Second-Century Evidence 

In sum total, the evidence from the second century for application of the term 
“Lord’s day” to a weekly Christian Sunday is nonexistent in patristic literature 
until near the end of that century, the first such reference by a Church Father 
coming from Clement of Alexandria. Possibly “Lord’s day” was used earlier in 
some quarters to designate an annual Easter Sunday. This could not have been 
true in the Roman province of Asia, however, for that province remained 
Quartodeciman until the end of the second century. 28 One curious reference in an 
apocryphal work from there, the Acts of John, seems to apply the terminology to 
Saturday. 

Barnabas of Alexandria and Justin Martyr of Rome in their respective 
writings of about a.d. 130 and a.d. 150 should not be adduced as evidence of 
whether or not in their day the weekly Sunday had come to be known as the 
“Lord’s day.” In their extant works, neither of these fathers used the term, nor 
could they be expected to have used it. 

Finally, none of the three earliest so-called “Lord’s day” references from the 
second century—in the Didache, Ignatius, and Pliny—actually uses the term. In 
fact, the weight of evidence in each case favors a meaning other than a weekly 
Christian Sunday. 


NOTES 

1 The earliest evidence for the usage comes from latc-sccond-century Alexandria, as will be noted below; but 
beginnings early as Tcrtullian of Carthage, whose writings spanned the period from about a.d. 197 to 222, various 
patristic sources from elsewhere than Alexandria also use the term "Lord's day" as a designation for the weekly 
Christian Sunday. Especially noteworthy are the fourth- and fifth-century sources called to attention in appendix B t 
above, as mentioning both the Sabbath and “Lord's dav M (Apostolic Constitutions, John Cassian and other sources). 

1 Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies v. 14 (AAfF 2:469). 

s "Fragments from the Lost Writings of lrenaeus," 7 (ANF 1:569, 570). 

MiVF 1:569, note 9. 

tj Gospel of Peter, 9. \2 (ANF $:$). 

6 Epistle of the Apostles (English traits, in M. R. James. The Apocryphal Sew Testament, cor. ed. [Oxford* 1953], p 
491). Precisely what "Ogdoao means in this context is not dear. 

1 Acts of John (ANF 8:560, 561). The passage reads as follows: “And the soldiers, having taken the public 
conveyances, travelled fast, having seated him [John] in the midst of them. And when they came to the first change, it 
being the hour of breakfast, they entreated him to be of good courage, and to take bread, and eat wiLh them. And 
John said: 1 rejoice in soul indeed, but in the meantime 1 do not w r ish to take any food.... And on the seventh day_, it 
being the Lora's day. he said Lo them: Now it is time for me also to partake of food," The “seventh day" here may refer 
specifically to the seventh-day Sabbath, or it may refer to the seventh day of the journey. If the latter, the day would 
evidently still be Saturday. This is so because fasting on Saturday was not allowed in the region to which the document 
pertains—the Roman province of Asia, in the Eastern Christian world, which did not adopt the Sabbath fast. On the 
problem of date, see note 9. 

e The Acts of Peter contains a strange mixture of possible fact and obvious fiction (in the latter category, for 
example, a talking dog carries messages net ween Simon Peter and Simon Magus!). The "Lord’s day references of 
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primary interest are from paragraphs 29, 30 (James, op. cit., pp. 329, 330). 

*ln addition to introductory materials in ASF and James (op. cit J cited in the foregoing notes, sec Edgar 
Hennecke's Hew Testament Apocrypha (Philadelphia, 1963) (re,, Eng. trans. of Wilhelm Schnecmelther's edition of 
Hennecke's Hew Testament Apocrypha); esp. 2:195, 196 for discussion regarding the introductory seventeen chapters 
of th e Acts of John, where the material on *Xord's day" occurs (see note 7)/The "Lord's day" reference itself receives no 
mention, however Also giving brief attention to some apocrypha we have mentioned above is Jacques Hervieux, Th* 
Hew Testament Apocrypha (New York, I960). 

■^See, e.g,. Walter E. Straw, Origin of Sunday Observance tn the Christian Church (Washington, D.C., 1939), p. 35. 
AJso, Robert L. Odom, Sabbath and Sunday in Early Christianity (Washington, D + C., 1977), p. 130, mentions Justin as 
"not once" speaking "of the Brit day of the week either as The Sabbath* or as The Lord's day/" 

11 “Eighth day jn Barnabas, chap. 15, and in Justin's Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 4 \ (ASF I: H7, 215); “Sunday" 
in Justin's / Apology 67 {ASF 1:186). 

l2 See note l L 

15 See, e.g., Jean-Paul Audet, La dtdochj: instructions des apAtres (Paris, 1958); and Robert M, Gram, Thx Apostolic 
fathers, vol. 1, An Introduction (New York, 1964), p. 75. However, cf also Robert A* Kraft, The Apostolic Fathers, voL 3, 
Barnabas and the Didache (New York, 1965), p 76: "The Didache contains a great deal of material which derives from 
very early (ir, hrst-century and early second-century) forms of (Jewish-) Christianity; but it would be difficult to 
argue convincingly that the present form of the Didache is earlier than mid-second century." 

M LCL, Apostolic Fathers, 1:330 (Greek), 331 (English), LCL; other English renditions available in various editions 
of Apostolic Fathers, such as Kraft, op. nt.. p. 173 (see note 13): Cyril C. Richardson, trans. feed., EarfyCArishartEaJAen, 
LCC (Philadelphia, 1953), p, 178; Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Apostolic Fathers (New York, 1950), p. 17. 

** See. e.g,. Prank H. Yost, The Early Christian Sabbath (Mountain View, Calif., 1947), p. 32: "A number of words, 
appropriate both grammatically and in meaning, could be supplied . . . and make as good or better sense than 'day*; 
for instance, the word 'commandment/" 

16 Samuele Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday (Rome, 1977), p. 114, note 73, He adds to Thibaut's linguistic 
argument some six further arguments, mosdy relating to contextual concerns. 

17 C. W_ Dugmore, "Lords Day and Easter," in Hcotntamcntita et Patnstica (fesuchrifi for Oscar Cullmann). 
supplements to Homm Testamentum 6 (Leiden, l962):272-281. 

^Lawrence T. Geraty, "The Past ha and the Origin of Sundav Observance," AUSS 3 (1965): 87, 88, 

l ^fbtd., p 88, note 15. The reference to Harris is The Teaching o(the Apostles (London, 1887), pages 105, 106. The 
reference to Dugmore is to pages 276-279 in Dugmore's work ci.ed in note 17. 

2(1 See. e g., the bnel treatment in Richardson, op. ri t., pages 74-86, 94, and Goodspeed, op. at. t pages 203-205 
(sec note N). An excellent general account of Ignatius* trip to Rome and of his letters is given in Philip Carrington. 
The First Christian Cmtury. vol, I of The Each Christian Church, (Cambridge, Eng.. 1957), pages 445-459, English 
translation uj lfir letters is found, c.g.. in ASF 1:49-126 (including a number of spurious epistles as well); Apostolic 
Fathers 1:173-277, [.CL; (ioodspeed, op. nt., pages 207-235; Richardson, op. nt., pages 87-137; Robert M. Grant, 
trans,. Ignatius of AufiwJi, vnL 4 of The Apostolic Fathers, (New York, 1966). pages 29-137, 

11 The transliteration given here is from Greek text as given in Apostolic Fathers, 1:204, LCL. 

22 See the facsimile reproduction in Friu Guy, " 'The Lord's Day* in the Letter of Ignatius to the Magnesia ns," 
AC55 2 (1964), plate facing p. 8. Thr text clearly reads, ", . xard xu^UDtffv turffv ^wvxeg." 

For discussion of the possibility of a cognate accusative, see Guy, op. Hi., pages 10, 11. 16. In this case the 
translation could be: "No longer sabbatmng, but living a life according to the Loras [day].” The specific Greek word 
for "day" is still lacking from the text, of course, 

U AHF 1:62. 63. 

**Robert A. Kraft, "Some Notes on Sabbath Observance in Early Christianity," AUSS 3 (1965):27. 

n Pliny, Letters x. 96, LCL. 

27 Geraty, op cit ., pages 88, 89, 

™For a brier discussion of this matter, see Kenneth A. Strand, Th* Early Christian Sabbath (Worthington, Ohio, 
1979L pages 47-50. 52, 53. The Quartodeciman Controversy of the late second century ii treated in some detail in 
Eusebius Ecclesiastical History v, 23-25 (HPHFft 1:241-244). 
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APPENDIX G 


Joseph Bates and Seventh-day 
Adventist Sabbath Theology* 


C. Mervyn Maxwell 

S EVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS constitute by far the most numerous group of 
Christians observing Friday night and Saturday as the Sabbath. General 
aspects of the background and development of their Sabbath theology have been 
surveyed in chapter 13. The pioneer contributions of Joseph Bates to this 
development deserve closer analysis. 

Although, as has been noted in chapter 13, the Sabbath theology of 
Seventh-day Adventists owes much to the views held by Seventh Day Baptists in 
the early nineteenth century, Seventh-day Adventists have constructed a unique 
Sabbath theology by taking what they learned from the Seventh Day Baptists and 
uniting it to a complex Biblical eschatology. Joseph Bates, along with other 
Seventh-day Adventist 1 pioneers, was guided into this eschatological Sabbath 
theology partly as a consequence of his experience as a leading proponent of 
Millerite Adventism. His step-by-step contributions to Seventh-day Adventism 
will be better understood after a brief look at some of the beliefs of the Millerite 
Adventists. 2 


Millerite Adventism 

The Millerite Advent movement, under the leadership of William Miller, of 
Low Hampton, New York, was the North American aspect of a more-or-less 
worldwide phenomenon of the early nineteenth century that is sometimes 
referred to as the Great Second Advent Awakening, Three themes that especially 
identified Millerism were (1) that the “2300 days 1 ’ of Daniel 8:14 would terminate 
with the second coming of Christ around 1843 or 1844; (2) that the cleansing of 
the sanctuary mentioned in the same verse was to be equated with the Second 


* This appendix enlarges on one .significant aspect of the treatment given in chapter 13. Though duplication of 
material has been avoided as much as possible, there may be some repetition here for tne sake of clarity For the broad 
historical backgrounds, see chapter lS. 
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Coming and with the judgment scene of Daniel 7:9-14; and (3) that therefore the 
time had arrived for the proclamation of the hrst angel's message of Revelation 
14:6, 7: "The hour of his [God’s) judgment is come." 

When Miller reluctantly began to preach in 1831, he discovered to his 
surprise a warm and enthusiastic reception among Protestant pastors. Besides 
some 50,000 to 150,000 lay persons, several hundred ministers in various 
denominations appear to have accepted his views. But during the summer ot 1843 
and especially in 1844, while the Millerites were concentrating on their final 
spiritual preparation for the judgment and the Second Coming, a change of 
feeling came about, and large numhers of Millerites were disfellowshiped from 
their Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregationalism Baptist, and other Protestant 
churches. 

Reexamination of Revelation 14 led the Millerites to the understanding that 
before the second coming of Christ could take place, the hrst angel must be 
followed by a second one (verse 8), who declares that "Babylon is fallen, is fallen." 
Millerites concluded that Baby lon was a sy mbol of the churches that had rejected 
the judgment-hour message of the first angel and that the lime had come to 
preach the second angel’s message and to call the true people of God (chap. 18:4) 
out of their fallen churches, 

This, briefly, was the core of the characteristic doctrines held by the 
Millerites—Joseph Bates among them—when Bates received his first exposure to 
the seventh-day Sabbath. 


Joseph Bates's Initial Sabbath Theology 


The storv of Joseph Bates’s acceptance of the Sabbath through reading T. M. 
Preble's publications in March, 1845, has been told in chapter 13. As was also 
noted in that chapter, in August, 1846, Bates came out with the first edition of his 
influential pamphlet The Seventh Day Sabbath, a Perpetual Sign, From the Beginning, to 
the Entering Into the Gates of the Holy City. According to the Commandment .’ 

This initial publication on the Sabbath question by a pioneer of the 
Seventh-day Adventist movement contained many elements likely to have been 


familiar to its Millerite readers; but as we shall see in a moment, it also contained a 


germ of the future, unique, Seventh-day Adventist position. 

T. M. Preble had reflected Seventh Day Baptist theology in his publications; it 
is not surprising, therefore, that Bales’s tract also was essentially Seventh Day 
Baptist in content. But it should be remembered that the Seventh Day Baptist 
position was itself a modification of Puritan Sabbatarian theology (see chapter 12). 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Baptists (who in America stemmed 
directly fom Puritanism), and Methodists (who in America were much influenced 
by it), could agree with many of Bates’s arguments. They could acknowledge, for 
example, that the Sabbath commandment is moral and binding, that the Sabbath 
is holy and is to be kept strictly, and that the “handwriting of ordinances" spoken 
of in Colossians 2:14-17 as having been nailed to the cross was the ceremonial law, 
not the Decalogue. 

Even the reference to a “perpetual” Sabbath in Bates's title was as Puritan as 
Nicholas Bownde himself, for he, in 1595, had contrasted the annual Jewish 
Sabbaths “of weekes and yea res” with the “perpetuall Sabbath of daies”—intend¬ 
ing Sunday, of course. 4 Jonathan Edwards in the early eighteenth century also had 
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defended the “perpetuity” of the Sabbath commandment in a sermon titled "The 
Perpetuity and Change of the Sabbath.” 5 Even more to the point, William Miller 
had gone on record as defending the Sabbath as a "perpetual sign,” once again 
with application to Sunday. 6 

As a matter of fact, early Seventh-day Adventist Sabbatarianism owed a 
twofold debt to Puritanism. As noted in chapter 12, early English Puritanism, with 
its emphasis on the fourth commandment, led the founders of the Seventh Day 
Baptists to discover the “seventh-day" orientation of the Sabbath, a discovery 
which they later passed on to Seventh-day Adventists. In addition, the emigration 
of early Puritan ideals provided a culture in mid-nineteenth-century America that 
was familiar with the concept of a weekly holy day and which thus facilitated 
propagation of Seventh-day Adventism. For that matter, it appears that the 
seventh-day Sabbath itself was fairly widely agitated among the Millerites during 
the summer of 1844, to the consternation of their chief leaders. 7 

Thus when people read Bates’s first edition of The Seventh Day Sabbath, a 
Perpetual Sign —and most of its readers were Millerite Adventists—a good many 
found themselves in harmony with much of what it said, most being startled 
mainly by its insistence that the Sabbath should be kept holy on Saturday rather 
than on Sunday. 

But in addition to its familiar emphases and its presentation of the Seventh 
Day Baptist Sabbath, Bates’s pamphlet also contained a totally new idea. After 
Bates had begun to keep the Sabbath in March, 1845, he noticed something that 
most Millerites had overlooked, namely, that before the second coming of Christ, 
the first and second angels of Revelation 14 were to be followed by a third angel 
with a warning against the mark of the beast. Bates also noticed that Revelation 
14:12 describes the last-day saints as a people who "keep the commandments of 
God, and [have] the faith of Jesus.” 

This reference to commandment keeping helped confirm Bates in his new 
conviction about the Sabbath. It seemed to him that in a special sense the time had 
come for the people who had proclaimed the first and second messages to 
recognize the third angel’s message and to keep the Sabbath of the Ten 
Commandments—and he mentioned this briefly in his hook. s 

Bates’s Correlation of the Sabbath and the Heavenly Sanctuary 

By the time Bates was ready to prepare the second edition of The Seventh Day 
Sabbath, a Perpetual Sign, he had added to his thinking two additional concepts 
which also were to become uniquely characteristic of the developing Seventh-day 
Adventist position. In order to understand them, it will be helpful to take yet 
another look at Millerite Adventism. 

We have indicated that the Millerites assumed that a parallel exists between 
the cleansing of the sanctuary of Daniel 8:14 (King James Version), the judgment 
scene of Daniel 7:9-14, and the second coming of Christ. Indeed, Miller took 
Christ’s coming on clouds to the judgment (Dan. 7:13) to be the same event as His 
coming on clouds to the earth at the end of the present age. 9 Thus, he seems to 
have given inadequate attention to the fact that in Daniel 7 the Son of man comes 
for judgment “to the Ancient of days” rather than to the earth. 

But on the day following the disappointment of October 22, 1844, the 
seminal difference here was caught by Hiram Edson, a Methodist Millerite layman 
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and later a Seventh-day Adventist minister. According to his personal account, 
Edson came suddenly to understand “distinctly, and clearly, that instead of our 
High Priest coming out of the Most Holy of the heavenly sanctuary to come to this 
earth on [October 22, 1844]. .. that he for the first lime entered on that day the 
second apartment of that sanctuary.... That he came to the marriage at that time; 
in other words, to the Ancient of days to receive a kingdom, a dominion, arid 


glory." 

Thus Edson observed that the Son of man goes to the Ancient of days, not to 
the earth, at the time of the judgment in Daniel 7, and that His marriage to His 
kingdom takes place in heaven, not on the earth. 

Edson says that he also found himself taking a new interest in Revelation 
11:15-19; "The seventh angel sounded , , . and, the temple of God was opened in 
heaven, and there was seen in his temple the ark of his testament.” 11 When one of 
T. M. Preble’s publications about the Sabbath reached Edson’s home in Port 
Gihson, New York, sometime later, Edson associated the Sabbath of the fourth 
commandment with the ark of the testament [that is, the ark containing the Ten 
Commandments] in the heavenly temple or sanctuary. He began to wonder 

whether Christ’s entrv into heaven’s Most Holy Place in 1844 would result in a new 

/ * 

emphasis on Sabbathkeeping.' J 

Over the ensuing months Edson studied the Bible with O. R. L. Crosier, a 
teacher, and K. B. Hahn, a physician. Their conclusions were published by Crosier 
on February 7, 1846, in the form of an "Extra” edition of the Day-Star, a Millerite 
periodical edited by Enoch Jacobs, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 1 " In this extra, Crosier 
argued from Scripture that the sanctuarv of Daniel 8:14 is indeed the one in 
heaven, and that in Octoher, 1844, Jesus entered its Most Holy Place to commence 
a work of atonement analogous to the cleansing of Israel on the ancient Day of 
Atonement (see Leviticus 16). Without any mention of a judgment concept, 
Crosier portrayed Christ’s contemporary ministry as the blotting out of sins (Acts 
3:19) in preparation for the Second Coming (verses 20, 21). 

As already mentioned, Joseph Bates accepted the Seventh Day Baptist 
teaching on the seventh-day Sabbath from reading T. M. Preble in March, 1845. 
In February or March, 1846—that is, about as soon as it appeared—he also read 
Crosier's article in the Day-Star extra. Convinced by Crosier’s argument that the 
sanctuary of Daniel 8:14 is the one in heaven, Bates soon composed a 
thirty-nine-page tract, The Opening Heavens," in which he endorsed the concept 
with observations from the Bible and from astronomy. (This was still some five 
months before he published his first full tract on the Sabbath referred to above.) 

Near the end of The Opening Heavens Bates inserted a short section on the 
Sabbath question, relating the seventh-day Sabbath to the ark of the testament in 
the sanctuary described in the Old Testament. But even though this little work as a 
whole dealt with the heavenly sanctuary and contained a reference to the Sabbath, 
Bates apparently did not at this lime see any connection between the Sabbath and 
the ark of the testament in the sanctuary in heaven. It appears that on the Sabbath 
issue Bates was still an adherent of the Seventh Day Baptist position, not 
advancing beyond that theology until several months later, when, in his Serwth 
Day Sabbath, a Perpetual Sign (August, 1846), he linked the Sabbath to the third 
angel’s message. 

History and theology cannot meaningfully be separated in the development 
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of Seventh-day Adventist theology. The marriage of James White and Ellen 
Harmon in the same month (August, 1846) that this tract appeared, and their 
soon-after adoption of the seventh-day Sabbath, provided a congenial foundation 
for further interaction between the Whites and Bates in the ongoing development 
of Seventh-day Adventism. 

A second historically significant event was the visit Bates made ahout 
November, 1846, to Edson, Hahn, and Crosier in Canandaigua and Port Gibson, 
New York. 13 It was evidently while in conversation with these creators of the 
Day-Star extra, the paper which had influenced Bates so effectively earlier in the 
year, that Bates first began to sense a connection between the Sabbath and the 
entry of Christ in 1844 into the Most Holy Place of the heavenly sanctuary. 

In January, 1847, after his return home to Fairhaven, Massachusetts. Bates 
issued a second, enlarged edition 1 " of his Seventh Day Sabbath, a Perpetual Sign, the 
first edition having been exhausted. He made use of the opportunity to expand his 
exposition of the third angel’s message by offering an identification for the mark 
of the beast referred to in that message and in Revelation 13:16, 17. “Is it not 
clear,” he asked, “that [keeping] the first day of the week for the Sabbath or holy 
day is a mark of the beast?” 17 

In this second edition Bates also developed, for the first time in print, Edson’s 
suggestion, mentioned above, about the fulfillment of Revelation 11:15-19. 
Specifically, Bates noted that many persons (PreblePJ, B. Cook? himself? others?) 
had recently published material in favor of the seventh-day Sabbath. IS As a 
possible reason for this upsurge of interest in the Sabbath, he proposed that when 
the seventh angel (Rev. 11:15) sounded his trumpet and the temple of God was 
opened in heaven and the ark of the testament was spiritually revealed, God’s 
spirit “made an indelible impression” on people’s minds to "search the scriptures 
for the Testimony of God.” 

He added cautiously, “I do not say that this view of the Ark in Revelation is 
positive, but I think the inference is strong. I cannot see what else it refers to.” 11 

This was in January, 1847. Bates’s hesitancy was quickly removed. On March 
6, in Fairhaven, Massachusetts (prohably in Bates’s home), 711 and on April 3, in 
Topsham, Maine (in the home of another Sabbatarian Adventist), 71 Ellen White, 
in a visionary state, saw Jesus in the Most Holy Place of the heavenly sanctuary 
calling attention to the tables of the law in the ark and to a halo of glory around the 
fourth commandment. These were Ellen White’s first visions concerning the 
Sabbath, both of them seen some months after she became a Sabbathkeeper. 77 
They convinced Bates that his Bible study had been divinely led. Soon he 
published an account of the April 3 vision in volume 1, Number 1, of A Vision, 
dated April 7, 1847, 

Bates, the Whites, and perhaps a few dozen or so other persons were now 
convinced that the seventh-day Sabbath was the message of the hour. But they 
found it difficult to persuade the other disappointed Adventists to adopt tbeir 
view. To their dismay, they realized that almost all of them had abandoned the 
idea that October, 1844, had any significance at all. 

To restore confidence in the Advent experience and, by doing so, to establish 
a basis for his Sabbatarian emphasis, Bates produced in May, 1847, an eighty-page 
booklet entitled Second Advent Way Marks and High Heaps, or a Connected View, of the 
Fulfillment of Prophecy, by God’s Peculiar People, From the Year 1840 to 1847 . 23 From 
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Scripture, the apparent fulfillment of prophecy, the Millerite experience in 
general, and the publications of Millerite leaders, Bates argued that God had most 
certainly led the Adventists to focus on the 2300 days of Daniel 8:14, and that the 
real significance of the Advent Awakening lay in its witness to Christ’s entry in 
October, 1844, into the Most Holy Place in heaven. ( This publication was a review 
of the Millerite Advent experience; thus, to anticipate a later Seventh-day 
Adventist term, it constituted an "Advent review.’’) On this basis Bates proceeded 
to argue for the timeliness of the Sabbath in relation to the three angels’ messages 
and to the opened temple in heaven. He stated that "the first message [of the three 
angels in Rev. 14:0-11] that issued on the commandments came from the 
presentation of the ark.... This was the point of time that this message was urged 
on God’s people, to test their sincerity and honesty in the whole word of God. 

Bales’s various publications stimulated a vigorous debate on the Sabbath 
question within the Adventist community, articles on the subject appearing in the 
Advent Harbinger of Rochester, New York, and in the Bible Advocate, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. C, Stowe, J. Crofful.J. B. Cook, and A. Carpenter were among those 
who defended the seventh-day Sabbath. Timothy Cole, editor of the Bible 
Advocate, Joseph Marsh, editor of the Advent Harbinger, Joseph Turner, G. 
Needham, and “Barnabas” (possibly Jacob Weston) opposed it.*’ 

In the context of this debatejoseph Bates sat down late in the autumn of 1847 
to compose A Vindication of the Seventh-day Sabbath, and the Commandments of God: 
With a further History of (rod's Peculiar People, from IS47 to 1848. a His own 
commitment to the propagation of Sabbatarianism is attested by the reduction of 
his cash resources at this time to a York shilling.* 7 


Bates’s most significant theological innovation 


in A Vindication of the 


Sex>etith-day Sabbath was the identification of the sealing process of Revelation 7 
with the development of character. In this document he also associated the 


Sabbath more intimately than ever with Christ’s new ministry in heaven’s Most 


Holy Place. 


The sealing process, Bates said, had been going on over the previous eight 
years, ever since Miller’s movement first attracted wide attention in 1840, and it 
would be completed in the upcoming "time of trouble” of Daniel 12:1, 2. 
Specifically, he believed that the seal of God applied to the experience of the 
144,000 saints—people who would show such a clear development "of Christian 
character in their lives and shining foreheads (or faces), that it will be clearly- 
understood that Jesus has redeemed them from all iniquity, by purifying ‘unto 
himself a peculiar people , zealous of good works.' " 

Bates further taught that as Jesus completes the work of atonement in 
heaven—that is, “in this day of atonement, while our Great High Priest is cleansing 
the sanctuary, (blotting out his people’s sins,) preparing his jewels (Mai. 
hi: 17) "' K —Christ’s people “enter into... rest by keeping for the first time the right 
Sabbath of the Lord our God in their patient waiting, or trying time; resting from 
their labors, in these messages, from the world: . . . waiting for their great high 
priest to finish the cleansing of the sanctuary, which blots out their sins, and 
purifies them to enter into the holy city.”* 0 

For Joseph Bates the concept that Christ entered the Most Holy Place in 1844 
was not an exercise in metaphysics. Bates believed that Christ’s new ministry 
imparted a vital new awareness of the privileges and responsibilities of Sabbath 
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observance. For him, Christ’s cleansing of the sanctuary connoted more than 
removing sins from records in a heavenly temple; it involved purification of the 
characters of the 144,000 saints on earth as the Sabbath message, voluntarily 
accepted, served to sanctify them and render them zealous of good works in 
essential preparation for the second coming of Christ. 

Ellen White later made several references to this same concept of spiritual 
development in connection with the Sabbath and with Christ’s ministry in the 
heavenly sanctuary. For example, in The Great Controversy, published in 1888, she 
wrote that “the people [that is, the Millerite Adventists of 1844] were not yet ready 
to meet their Lord. There was still a work, of preparation to be accomplished for 
them. Light was to be given, directing their minds to the temple of God in Heaven; 
and as they should by faith follow their High Priest in his ministration there, new 
duties [including Sabbathkeeping] would he revealed. Another message of 
warning and instruction [the third angel’s message] was to be given to the church. 

... Those who are living upon the earth when the intercession of Christ shall cease 
in the sanctuary above, are to stand in the sight of a holy God without a mediator. 
Their robes must be spotless, their characters must be purified from sin by the 
blood of sprinkling. Through the grace of God and their own diligent effort, they 
must be conquerors in the battle with evil. . . . When this work shall have been 
accomplished, the followers of Christ will be ready for his appearing.” 11 

Group Study and Confirmation 

We have seen enough to know that Bates did not develop his Sabbath 
theology in isolation. He served, rather, as the exponent of views developed by a 
band of Sabbatarian Adventists that included besides himself James and Ellen 
White, Hiram Fdson, Stephen Pierce, and some others. This small group, in the 
words of one of them written much later, “searched for the truth”—sometimes all 
night—“as for hidden treasure.” 52 

Historical developments in 1848, following the January appearance of A 
Vindication of the Seventh-day Sabbath, acted to encourage Bates and his associates in 
their Sabbatarian convictions. They also led Bates by the end of the year to a 
further significant interpretation. 

Along with the Whites, Bates attended a series of seven “conferences" in 1848 
that were organized for the benefit of those Adventists who were interested in the 
Sabbath, These occasions were attended by anywhere from a handful to around 
fifty persons. They convened in private homes or in farm buildings in Rocky Hill, 
Connecticut, in April and September; in Bristol, Connecticut, in June; in Volney 
and in Port Gibson, New York, in August; in Topsham, Maine, in October; and in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, in November.” 

The primary function of the conference series was to unify and confirm the 
laity in the sanctuary-Sabbath concept. James White reviewed the evidence of 
God’s leadership in the Advent Movement. Bates traced the relation between the 
sanctuary and the Sabbath. And Ellen White exhorted to a quality of life 
harmonious with such ideas. (The impressive agenda sometimes conceived of for 
the series is speculative.) 54 Varying amounts of opposition were voiced at the first 
three gatherings. At the third and largest meeting (in Volney), Bates and the 
Whites stated firmly that they had not come to listen but to teach. They urged the 
people to concentrate on the “great truths” before them. 55 
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Unity and confirmation having been achieved well before the series ended, 
the company that gathered in Topsham in October looked to Bates to produce yet 
another publication on the Sabbath theology. While Bates hesitated, he and the 
Whites met in Dorchester in November, There, as the discussion focused on the 
seal of God in Revelation 7, Ellen White in vision saw that the seal was the Sabbath 
and that Revelation 7:1-3 implied that the Sabbath message would increase in 
prominence until, like the sun, it shone around the world. 1 * 

After the vision, Ellen White indicated that she believed God wanted her 
hushand to launch a periodical and Bates to prepare a further publication (as 
some had suggested at the Topsham gathering). After the group satisfied itself 
that the Bible supports the view that the seal of Revelation 7 is the Sabbath, Bates, 
in January, 1849, came out with a booklet entitled A Seal of the Living God, A 
Hundred Forty-four Thousand, of the Servants of God Being Sealed, in 1849.'' In this 
work he explicitly linked the seventh-day Sabbath to the eschatological seal of 
Revelation 7. He also associated this new understanding of the seal with his earlier 
view that it represented character development. He said that as Jesus cleanses the 
heavenly sanctuary, He seals and blots out the sins of only those persons who 
demonstrate strength of conviction by stalwart Sabbath observance. 18 He also 
taught that the 144,000 who will be sealed by the Sabbath are the saints, and the 
only saints, who will be alive at the Second Coming. 1 * The prospect that the 
Sabbath message would be spread from a few American towns to the entire 
Christianized world and that the number of its adherents would increase from a 
few dozen to 144,000 did nothing to lessen Bates's confidence in the significance 
of his theologv! 

James White, in July, 1849, inaugurated The Present Truth, and in August, 
1850, The Adx>ent Review. In November, 1850, White merged the thrust of both 
papers into the enduring Second Advent Review, and Sabbath Herald. The title of the 
magazine had nothing to do with the future second coming of Christ. Instead, it 
promised the reader that the paper intended to keep reviewing the evidence that 
God had been in the Advent Awakening that hatl climaxed in October, 1844, and 
that therefore Christ’s new function in the heavenly sanctuary since that date 
provided salient significance to the theology and practice of the Sabbath. 

The Second Advent Review, andSabbath Herald was the direct successor to Bates’s 
own series of publications. Its masthead carried the names of James White and J. 
N. Andrews, With communication now entrusted to his younger colleagues, 
Joseph Bates closed his service as the principal publisher of Sabbatarian Adventist 
theology. 

Other Important Concepts in Joseph Bates’s Sabbath Theology 

Before moving to a short survey of the relationship of Bates’s Sabbath 
theology to later Seventh-day Adventism, we should pause to summarize what we 
have done so far and to note a few additional concepts and developments that 
deserve at least passing reference. 

We have seen how Bates, after adopting the Seventh Day Baptist theology of 
the Sabbath, added to it one eschatological concept after another. This 
eschatological growth was rooted in his Millerite Adventist background. 
Successively Bates related the Sabbath to (a) the third angel of Revelation 14, <b) 
Christ’s new ministry beside the ark in the heavenly sanctuary, conceived to have 
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begun in 1844 in fulfillment of Revelation 11, (c) the “mark of the beast” of 
Revelation 14:9-1 1, (d) the "seal of God” of Revelation 7, and (e) the 144,000. 

In addition to these concepts, it can be said that Bates was also interested in a 
theme of T. M. Prehle’s to the effect that Sabbathkeepers are the “true Israel” of 
the last days. In the first edition of The Seventh Day Sabbath, a Perpetual Sign, Bates 
concluded that, as the true Israel, Sabbathkeepers are heirs of the promises and 
obligations of Isaiah 58:13, 14; "If thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath,. . . 
then shalt thou . . . ride upon the high places of the earth,” et cetera.*’ Bates also 
related the Sabbath to the “restitution of all things” promised in Acts 3:21, 
commenting, "I understand that the seventh day Sabbath is not the least one, 
among the all things that are to be restored before the second advent of Jesus 
Christ.” ■“ 

In the second edition of The Seventh Day Sabbath, a Perpetual Sign, Bates 
developed logically from the concept of restitution in Acts 3 and the Sabbath 
promises in Isaiah 58 to the restitution prophecy of Isaiah 58:12. In doing this he 
presaged an emphasis that was to become characteristic of Seventh-day 
Adventism for many decades: “ ‘They that shall be of THEE shall build the old waste 
places—thou shalt raise up the foundation of many generations, and thou shalt be called the 
REPAIRERo/ the breach, the RESTORER of paths to dwell in .’” 42 Bates observed that 
in view of verses 13 and 14, which immediately follow this prophecy, “repairing 
the breach” refers to the restoration of the Sabbath. 

In A Seal of the Living God, in January, 1849, and in an 1850 tract called An 
Explanation of the Typical and Anti-Typical Sanctuary, by the Scriptures. With a Chart, 
Bates revived from earlier Adventist literature the concept of a pre-Advent 
judgment based on Daniel 7 and 8 and commencing in 1844.^ 

Not to be overlooked is the use Bates made of church history in support of his 
Sabbatarian theology. In both editions of The Seventh Day Sabbath, a P erpetual Sign 
he devoted several pages to the history of the so-called change of the Sabbath from 
the seventh to the first day of the week. In doing this, he followed the Seventh Day 
Baptists, who, in turn, had evidently taken their cue from the early Sabbatarian 
Puritans. Nicholas Bownde had shored up his theology of Sunday Sabbatarianism 
by attempting to deduce from history that the change from Saturday to Sunday 
occurred within the apostolic era and hence was Biblically approved. The Seventh 
Day Baptists—and Bates—used history to prove that the change occurred much 
later than the apostolic era and hence was not Biblically sanctioned. It was, in fact, 
on the basis that the change was made by the church in the age of apostasy that 
Bates demonstrated that Sunday was the characteristic, or “mark," of the beast. In 
mid-nineteenth-century America, the first beast of Revelation 13 was widely 
regarded, as it had been in Reformation Europe, as a symbol of historic apostate 
Christianity. 

As for Bates’s understanding of the third angel of Revelation 14, it 
underwent a significant shift during the years under observation here. When 
Bates commented on the third angel’s message in the first edition of The Seventh 
Day Sabbath, a Perpetual Sign, he limited it to Revelation 14:9-11 (omitting verse 
12), and he assumed that, like the messages of the first two angels, it had met its 
fulfillment within the Millerite movement. On this point James White disagreed 
with him. The matter not yet having been resolved, the identity of the third angel s 
message appears not to have been discussed at the 1848 conferences. Hiram 
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Edson leaned at first to Bates’s view, but he changed to White's while writing on the 
subject in 1849. By 1850 Bates, too, had accepted White’s position, and all three 
agreed that whereas the first two angels’ messages were fulfilled in the Millerite 
movement, the third (including verse 12) did not commence its fulfillment until 
after 1844.” 

The Course of Bates’s Legacy 

Bates’s contribution to subsequent Seventh-day Adventist Sabbath theology 
was immense and has remained largely effective. Inevitably, of course, there have 
been developments and departures. 

The three angels were very soon regarded, for practical purposes, as all flying 
currently with their messages, the first two no longer confined to the Millerite 
period. As new people adopted the Sabbath who had not participated in 
Millerism, they had to be taught the first two messages in order to understand the 
third. 4 ” In 1857 James White gave to the pre-Advent judgment the name 
“investigative judgment,’’ by which it is still popularly designated. 46 

Bates’s identification of the mark of the beast with Sunday observance 
underwent significant modification. Theoretical theology notwithstanding, it 
made little sense to say that all Sundaykeepers have the mark when so many are 
obviously devout. Ellen White effectively urged that no Sundaykeepers should be 
thought of as having the mark of the beast until they have chosen to reject clear 
evidence that Sunday stems from apostate Christendom. 47 

l he quest for ever clearer evidence that, in fact, the Christian observance of 
Sunday does have a non-Bihlical origin continued to stimulate interest in 
Subbath-Sunday history. J. N. Andrews far surpassed Bates’s treatment of the 
subject with his scholarly History of the Sabbath and First Day of the Week, which 
appeared in three editions during his lifetime, L. R. Conradi did not improve on 
Andrews’ work in his fourth edition (1912), when, unwisely, he followed Adolf 
Harnack and cited Gnosticism as a major f actor in the change of the day. 46 Nor did 
C. M. Sorenson help much when, following Franz Cumont, he cited Mithraism as 
a major cause. 49 Ellen White simply—and defensibly—attributed the change to 
incipient worldliness, misunderstanding of the gospel, distaste for Jewish 
legalism, and the attractiveness of Sunday in view of Christ’s resurrection. w 

The relationship that Bates stressed between the Sabbath and Christ’s High 
Priestly ministry in developing character and blotting out sins has not been lost 
sight of but has been somewhat obscured. Contemporary North American 
Adventist writers seem somewhat more interested in Abraham Heschel's 
“cathedral in time" concept than in Bates’s sanctuary in heaven.' 1 As early as 1853 
James White eagerly accepted a Seventh Day Baptist tract, Eliku on the Sabbath, and 
turned it into a sort of instant Seventh-day Adventist classic. It was still being 
distributed at least as late as 1903, by which time half a million copies must have 
been in print, even though tt omits all of the Christ-centered sanctuary eschatology 
that characterized Bates’s Sabbath works. 42 

Obfuscation of the sanctuary Christ, represented by the popularity of Elihu 
atid the Sabbath, was paralleled between 1850 and 1890 by a partial but serious 
eclipse of the crucified Christ in the presentation of the Sabbath. Ellen White 
pleaded with the Adventist ministry to make the “burden” of its message "the 
mission and life of Jesus Christ.’’” A change w r as at last inaugurated by the 
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Christ-centered presentations of Ellen White and Ellet J. Waggoner at the 
General Conference session held in Minneapolis in 1888* By October, 1893, 
166,000 copies were in print of W. W* Prescott'sChnstand the Sabbath ™ a work that 
employs the name of Christ meaningfully some 260 times in its thirty-nine pages. 
Its central burden is that no one can keep the Sabbath holy without a personal 
involvement with Jesus Christ, the Lord of the Sabbath, 

Summary 

In 1845 Joseph Bates adopted the Sabbath theology of the Seventh Day 
Baptists and, in a series of publications over the succeeding five years, wedded it to 
a systematic Biblical eschatology that was influenced by his former experience in 
Millerite Adventism. In doing this he was associated with Hiram Edson, Stephen 
Pierce, and others, and especially with James and Ellen White, His spiritual 
successors, the Seventh-day Adventists of today, still seriously, but not slavishly, 
advocate and propagate his views. 
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APPENDIX H 


The Sabbath on a Round World 


Raymond F . Cottrell and Lawrence T, Geraty * 


A SUNSET-TO-SUNSET Sabbath on a round world is determined by the 
natural phenomenon of a spherical planet rotating on its axis in relation to 
the sun. This process of nature results in the night-day sequence, which is marked 
off by alternating sunset and sunrise. 

Reckoning Time on a Round World 

As the earth turns on its axis from west to east, the sun appears to rise in the 
east and set in the west, making one complete revolution around the earth in 
approximately twenty-four hours (more precisely, about twenty-three hours, 
fifty-six minutes, and four seconds of mean solar or clock time). Whereas clock 
time is calculated according to time zones that have been established and that are 
based on longitude, the precise mo?nents of sunnse and sunset vary not only with 
longitude but also with latitude north or south of the equator, with altitude, and 
with the season of the year. These moments of sunrise and sunset are constantly 
moving along the "day-night line" that divides light from darkness. This 
"day-night line" encircles the earth at right angles to the sun and is known as the 
"terminator,” 

In order to reckon time on our spherical rotating planet, it is obviously 
necessary to think of each twenty-four-hour day as moving continuously westward 
as the earth turns eastward on its axis. In terms of clock time, with days reckoned 
midnight to midnight, the place w r here any day (Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, et 
cetera) first begins (at midnight) and terminates twenty-four hours later (at 
midnight) is knowm as the "international date line." 

The International Prime Meridian Conference of 1884 in Washington, D.C., 
designated the meridian of Greenwich as the world's prime meridian, or 0° 
longitude. Halfway around the world, the 180th meridian is the "date line.” When 
it is noon along the prime meridian, it is midnight along the date line. 

Useful as the date line is for determining days on a midnight-to-midnight 
basis, the inclination of the earth s axis 23° 27' perpendicular to the ecliptic, or 


* Cottrell is the primary author; Geraty authored most of the last section 


("In the Land of the Midnight Sun"). 
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plane of the earth's orbit about the sun, makes it impossible to use the 180th, or 
any other, meridian as a basis for determining the beginning and ending of days 
measured sunset to sunset. At the summer solstice (June 21), for instance, when the 
sun sets at the intersection of a given meridian with the equator at 6:00 p.m,, it will 
set approximately five and a half hours later at the same meridian just south of the 
Arctic Circle and five and a half hours earlier on the same meridian just north of 
the Antarctic Circle, a difference of about eleven hours. Only at the spring and 
autumn equinoxes are day and night of equal length everywhere. 1 

Thus, to determine the arrival of a day on the hasis of midnight, it is necessary 
simply to note the moment of midnight in the particular time zone within which a 
person lives. But to determine the anticipated arrival of the sundown-to-sundown 
Sabhath, it is necessary to ascertain in advance the moment of sunset at each 
particular location. For this information Seventh-day Adventists and various 
other observers of the seventh-day Sabbath refer to sunset time given in 
meterological tables for any given location, or the time is computed specifically for 
this purpose and puhlished in church periodicals. 

To attempt to synchronize observance of either the Sabbath or Sunday the 
world around would be, for all practical purposes, impossible. Nor is there any 
Bihlical hasis for doing so. When the apostle Paul was in Jerusalem, for instance, 
he ohviously observed the Sabbath from sunset to sunset Jerusalem time, and 
when he was in Corinth he evidently did so when the sun set at Corinth—a 
difference of ahout twenty-five minutes/ For early Christians, wherever they 
were, sunset local time determined the commencement of the Sabbath, 

Function of the International Date Line 


The facts of geography, the migrations of peoples east and west, trans-Pacific 
voyages of discovery and commerce, acceptance in 1884 of the meridian of 


Greenwich as the prime meridian, and international usage were all involved i 


•u „ 


eventual acceptance by all nations of the international date line, generally 
coinciding with the 180th meridian, as the place where each calendar day first 
begins. 


Geographically, the 180th meridian is the logical location for the date line 
because it passes through fewer habitable land areas (the far eastern tip of Sibera 
and the northern island of New Zealand) than any other direct line that might be 
drawn between the North and South Poles. In order to avoid inconveniencing the 
people of Siberia, tbe Aleutian Islands, and New Zealand, the date line deviates 
locally at those places a short distance east or west from the meridian. 

Every degree of longitude east or west (a distance of about fifty miles in 
midtemperate latitudes) translates into a difference of four minutes of clock time. 
When one travels eastward, the sun rises and sets four minutes earlier with everv 


degree of longitude. On the other hand, when one travels westward, the sun rises 
and sets four minutes later for each degree of longitude. People traveling from a 
point in Europe or Asia eastward to the Pacific Ocean and people traveling 
westward from the same point of origin until they reach the longitude of San 
Francisco, California, in the U.S.A. would, by resetting their watches, have 
accumulated a difference of some sixteen clock hours (two thirds of a calendar 
day). 


Expressed in another way, the sun looks direcdy down on San Francisco 
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sixteen hours after it has done so above Shanghai, China, on the opposite side of 
the Pacific, and eight hours before it will do so again. Thus, when it is high noon in 
San Francisco, it is already 4:00 a.m. the following calendar day in Shanghai. 
Accordingly, a person in San Francisco is two thirds of a calendar day behind a 
person in Shanghai, figured around the world from east to west as the sun travels. 
If the person in San Francisco were to cross the Pacific without omitting a calendar 
day from his reckoning, to compensate for the calendar time lost, he would be a 
full calendar day behind Shanghai when he arrived there, 

For this reason a person moving across the date line in a westerly direction 
must omit one calendar day from his reckoning, while a person going in the 
opposite direction must insert an additional calendar day by repeating one day. It 
became customary for ships traversing the Pacific Ocean to make this adjustment 
in their calendar reckoning in midocean, originally at noon but eventually at 
midnight, immediately after crossing the 180th meridian. 8 

The first travelers to become aware of the loss of a calendar day in 
circumnavigating the globe from east to west were those who sailed with Magellan 
on his famous voyage, 1519 to 1522. Having kept an accurate record of the days en 
route, they arrived at the Cape Verde Islands on what was, to them, Wednesday, 
July 9, 1522. Imagine their consternation upon discovering that it was Thursday, 
July 10, local time, in the islands! When they made port at Seville, Spain, on what 
they thought was Saturday, September 6, it was actually already Sunday, 
September 7, in Seville. 4 They had lost an entire calendar day from their 
reckoning without knowing it, though the actual elapsed time was the same for 
them as for those who had remained in Spain.’ 

Similarly, when Sir Francis Drake returned to Plymouth, England, after 
sailing around the world in 1580, again east to west, it was Sunday, September 26, 
aboard his ship but Monday, September 27, in Plymouth. 6 

If these pioneer globetrotters had journeyed in the opposite direction—from 
west to east—they would have gained a day of calendar time. 

During the nineteenth century most missionaries and colonists from Europe 
to the islands of the Pacific sailed eastward around the Cape of Good Hope. Many 
of them located on islands east of the 180th meridian without realizing the need to 
add a day into their reckoning by repeating one day. This was true of those who 
located on Pitcairn Island and of missionaries to the Society, Samoan, Cook, and 
Friendly islands, for instance. 7 It was also true of the Russian colonists who settled 
Alaska. 8 As a result, Christians on these islands and in Alaska were actually 
observing Saturday, thinking the day to be Sunday (as it actually was, just across 
the date line and in Europe). 9 Decades later, Alaska and all of these islands except 
Tonga made the official change in order to coordinate their calendar days with 
their geographical location east of the 180th meridian. 10 

In contrast, the Philippine Islands were colonized by Spaniards who sailed 
westward across the Atlantic and the Pacific. Thus their Sunday actually fell on 
Monday, until the proper adjustment was made." 

In the United States the general public became aware of the reality of a "date 
line” with the purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867. As mentioned earlier, the 
location of this date line was stabilized as the 180th meridian by the International 
Prime Meridian Conference of 1884. 

In the closing decades of the nineteenth entury, burgeoning travel and 
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commerce between the west coast of North America and the Orient intensified an 
awareness of the existence of a date line, and ill-informed critics of the 
seventh-day Sabbath latched onto the date-line enigma, then in the public eye, as a 
convenient ruse for confusing the Sabbath issue, though at least some of them 
were evidently honestly confused in their own minds as well. 1 * 

It is interesting to note that whereas prior to 1867 there had been only four 
articles about the Sabbath on a round world in The Advent Review and Sabbath 
Herald" in that one year there were three. 11 The climax came four years later, in 
1871, with twenty-one articles on the subject! 111 

The purpose of this spate of articles was to clarify the fact that dropping or 
inserting a calendar day in crossing the Pacific has no effect on real time, despite the 
fact that those making the journey have one week with only six calendar days if 
their direction oftraveliseastto west, or a week with eight calendar days if they are 
going in the opposite direction. The solution to the problem, according to the 
articles, was that the Bible requirement of a seventh-day Sabbath can be kept on a 
round world when it is observed from sunset to sunset, local time, wherever a person 
may chance to be. 

Especially noteworthy is the protracted series of eight lengthy front-page 
articles on the subject by J. N. Andrews, from May 30 to August 22, 1871. 1(1 He, as 
well as other writers, repeatedly pointed out that critics of the Saturday Sabbath 
who substituted the more general seventh-pari-of-time concept for the more 
specific, (iod-appointed seventh day of each week faced the very same dilemma of 
having one week with only six days if going west, or a week with eight days going 
east. 

In the Land of the Midnight Sun 

Alx>ve the Arctic Circle (66° 33' north latitude) or below the Antarctic Circle 
(66° 33' south latitude), observance of the Sabbath is complicated by the fact that 
for a period of time each summer the sun remains above the horizon continuously 
without setting, while for a comparable period of time each winter it remains 
below the horizon without rising, for several days, weeks, or months (depending 
upon latitude). 

Most Seventh-day Adventists residing in the Arctic begin the Sabbath during 
these periods of perpetual light or darkness at the time the sun reaches its lowest 
point (i.e., its nadir)—always above the horizon in the summer and below the 
horizon in the winter. 17 Since the sun is never seen during the winter, these times 
are calculated and printed in "sunset tables" for their respective locales. Others 
begin their Sabbath at the same hour as the last visible sunset (which is identical 
with the first visible sunset at the close of these periods). 18 In so doing they apply 
the Biblical evening-to-evening requirement to the actual earth-sun relationship. 
Depending on latitude, the last visible winter sunset occurs about Friday noon, 
and the last visible summer sunset about Friday midnight. 19 Still others, during the 
winter when the sun is not visible, employ the “twilight theory.” According to this 
practice, the Sabbath is bordered by the time between twilight (the diminishing of 
light) and the arrival of full darkness.* 0 

In recent years a 6:00 p,M,-to-6:00p.M. view for the observance of Sabbath has 
been suggested.* 1 In order to bring about greater unity of practice, the Northern 
European Division of Seventh-day Adventists appointed a study committee to 
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review the history of practice, to research the Biblical and theological data that 
have a bearing on the borderlines of the Sabbath, and to make recommendations 
with regard to its findings. After a February 2ft to March 1, 1980, meeting at 
Skodsborg, Denmark, the committee concluded that from a study of the Biblical 
material the following points become evident: ‘‘Evening'’ (Hebrew 'ereb) marks the 
beginning and the ending of the twenty-four-hour day. “Evening” is the 
transitional period (not point) between light and darkness. Within “evening/ 1 sunset 
is the most specific point marking this transition. Thus the cycle of the 
tw r enty-four-hour day (including the seventh-day Sabbath) is governed by natural 
phenomena. Since Ellen G. White, by both statements and practice, demonstrated 
her support after 1855 for sunset as the point of time that marks the beginning 
and ending of the Sabbath, and since this has been the traditional leaching and 
practice of Seventh-day Adventists, even in Arctic regions, the committee 
reaffirmed sunset to be the time for the beginning and ending of Sabbath. 

However, it was recognized that the Biblical data do offer some flexibility in 
defining “evening,” making it cover the period of diminishing light prior to actual 
darkness. Consequently, for areas w r here this diminishing of light, rather than a 
visible setting of the sun, provides the observable natural phenomenon that 
indicates the end of the twenty-four-hour day, it was recognized that use of this 
sort of Sabbath-evening “border line” meets the spirit of the Biblical injunction 
given in Leviticus 23:32. The committee therefore recommended that in those 
regions this period of diminishing light be used as a guideline for beginning and 
ending the Sabbath, rather than fixing upon an arbitrary, rigid rule. Further¬ 
more, it urged ministerial workers and lay members to respect one another’s 
conscience, looking with genuine Christian love upon those who conscientiously 
differ in regard to the time for beginning and ending the Sabbath, particularly 
during the winter period of darkness. 22 

This arrangement may seem strange to people unaccustomed to life in the 
Arctic, but it is an entirely logical application of the Bible requirement “even to 
even” to reality in the land of the midnight sun. Furthermore, it provides for 
continuity in Sabbath observance based on natural phenomena, w ithout resort to 
either artificial astronomical tables or clocks. This arrangement occasions no more 
difficulty for persons accustomed to it than the more conventional procedure does 
in the rest of the world. 23 

The principle has been aptly stated by a Seventh-day Adventist authority: 
“God made His Sabbath for a round world; and when the seventh day comes to us 
in that round world, controlled by the sun that rules the day, it is the time, in all 
countries and lands, to observe the Sabbath." 2 ' 1 

NOTES 

1 What is known as the equation of time—the fact that the sun may actually be. at times, as much as about 
seventeen minutes faster than mean sun time, and at other limes lhat much slower, because oj the acceleration of 
Planet Earth as it approaches perihelion and corresponding deceleration as it approaches aphelion—introduces soil 
further minor variations in sunrise and sunset lime. 

7 A favorne ploy once used by critics of the seventh-dav Sabbath held thai it had to be observed synchronously 
around the world, with sunset in Palestine. Early articles in The Advent Reweu 1 and Sabbath Herald (hereafter, Rn. r ieu r ) 
often pointed out the fallacy of this ploy. See, for example, Uriah Smith, “How Can the Sabbath Be Kepi at the North 
Pole? Feb. 28 T 1856,p 1^2; FT. Bideler, 'Turning ibe World Upside Down," March 21. I 87 I, p. Ill; Uriah 
Smith, “Uncalled-for Solicitude, Aug, 9, 1887, p. 505. 

3 Discussed by Uriah Smith, “Time on a Round World," Review, Oct. 15, 1889, p. 6^8. 

* Robert Leo Odom, The Lord'i Day on a Round World (Nashville, Tenn. t 1970), p. 70. 

5 Ibtd. 
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6 ibid., p. 73. 

7 Ibid,, pp, 105, L18. 139, 145, 164* 

8 Ibtd. r p. 128, Following the purchase of Alaska by the United States in 1867, thenumerousanideiin thf 
dealing with the Sabbath-Sunday problem included, e.g.,J. M, Aldrich, "Witty,” July 2, 1867, p. 44; Uriah Smith, "A 
Very Poor Joke," Jan. 17, 1871. p. 36; idem, “The Facts in the Case," Feb. 21, 1871, p. 76; J. N. Andrews, "The 
Advantages of the Sunday-Sabbath in Being Easily Kepi All Over the Globe," Aug. 22, 1871, pp. 73, 74. 

9 See note 8. 


J0 Odom, op. tit., pp. 105, 128, 164; K. H. Wood. "From the Editor's Mailbag," Rciw. May 16, 1968, p. 13; L. A. 
Smith, "It Makes a Difference," Review, Nov. 18, 1902. p. 6. 

11 See "Date Boundary Line/' Feb. 10, 1891, p. 87, from Scientific Amencan, Fora map showing the date 

line curving west of the Philippine Islands, see Uriah Smitn, "Time on a Round World," Anw, Oct. I, 1889, p. 616. 

12 Numerous articles in the Review sought to abate the confused and confusing arguments advanced by critics of 
the seventhly Sabbath. For example: Uriah Smith, "The Sabbath in the Arctic Regions," Sept. 9, 1862, pp. 117, 
118: "Defense of the Truth in Saginaw Co., Mich.."July 16, 1867, p. 74; J. H. Waggoner, "A Day All Around the 
World." Feb. 28, 1871 f p. 85; F.J, Bidder, "Turning the World Upside Down, March 21, 1871, p. 111; J. N. 
Andrews, "Solution of Problems Relating to the Day Line," July 4, 1871, pp 17, 18: C. W. Stone," A Curious Fact, 1 " 
May 10, 1877, p. J48; Uriah Smith, "Impotent Opposition," April 4, 1878, p. 108; idem, "Uncalled-for-Solicitude," 
Aug 9, 1887, p 505: G, B. Thompson, "The 144,000 of Revelation 14," Oct. 8, 1889, pp. 627,628; L. A, Smith, "The 
Sabbath and me Calendar," April 26, 1906, p. 5. 

19 A. H. Huuhins, "The Sabbath," Rnww, Jan, 6, 1853, p. 134; Uriah Smith, "The Sabbath in the Arctic 
Regions," Sept. 9, 1862. pp. 117, l18;J.N. Loughborough, "The Sabbath on a Round World." Review, Oct. 

11, 1864, pp. 157, 158; Uriah Smitn, "How Can the Sabbath Be Kept at the North Pole?"/?™™, Feb. 28, 1856, p. 172. 

14 J. M, Aldrich, "Witty," Review, July 2, 1867, p. 44; "Defense of the Truth in Saginaw Co., Mich.,” Review, July 
16, 1867, p r 74; Uriah Smith, "Where Does the Day Begin?" Review, Apnl 2, 1867, p. 201. 

Twelve by J. N. Andrews, including a special senes of eight articles, and nine by other authors. 

16 Each article in this series bore a separate title. No explanation accompanies the series, but the length of the 
articles and the position of prominence accorded them reflects considerable agitation over the subject. 

17 Oral communication from Finn H. Opsahl, secretary-treasurer. West Nordic Union Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists, Feb. 28. 1980. This time can be as earlv as 10:30 a.h. on Friday because of the attempt in 
Norway to keep the entire country on one time zone even thougn it stretches through three from Bergen in the west 
(longitude 5 s ) to Kirkenes in the east (longitude 30°). 

Odom. op. tit., p. 201 

Ibid. 


30 This view, everywhere applicable, was advocated by the Northern European Division committee on May 18, 
1955, after having been proposed as early as 1951 by local conference and union committees in Norway. 

31 Especially an article by H. Nordnes in Advenl-infvrm, November, 1979. 

33 This paragraph follows closely the wording of the committee minutes that were subsequently accepted by the 
General Conference Committee. 

34 This point wiih regard to the "Iasi visible sunset" method of reckoning the time to begin Sabbath was 
emphasized in numerous Review articles; Uriah Smith, "The Sabbath in the Arctic Regions," Sept. 9, 1862, pp. 117, 
118; S. N. Haskell, ‘The Midnight Sun," Aug. 27, 1889, pp. 537, 538; Uriah Smith, l Sunset in Norway," May 28, 
1901, p, 344. Haskell and Smith both reportea conversations with permanent residents north of the Arctic Circle who 
told how they kept account of "sunrise* and "sunset" and the beginning and ending of the day, and who expressed 
surprise that anyone should believe it difficult to do so. 

34 Ellen G, White letter 167, 1900. 
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Glossary 


Nate: Definitions given below are not intended to include the full range of dictionary definitions of the 
terms listed, but rather reflect the specific or special meanings of those terms as used in the chapters 
and appendixes of the present volume. 


Aggadah An Aramaic form of Haggadah (see 
Haggadah). 

Akkadian An extinct Semitic Language of the 
Mesopotamian region, used by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians. 

Analogical Having a spiritual meaning or a 
sense referring to the heavenly life. Medieval 
interpretation also saw in Scripture three other 
meanings: literal, allegorical, and tropological 
(the last pertains to morality or moral life). 

Anthropomorphism Attribution of human 
shape or characteristics to God. 

Antinomians Opponents of (God's) law, usually 
in the sense tnat faith alone brings salvation 
and that obedience to the Decalogue is unnec¬ 
essary. 

Apocryphal Uncanonical; of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity or authority. Often reference is made to a 
corpus of material known as “Old Testament 
Apocrypha" or "New Testament Apocrypha, 1 ' 
depending on time when written and frame of 
reference. The "Old Testament Apocrypha" 
(often simply called "Apocrypha" and includ¬ 
ing 1 and 2 Esdras, Tobit, 1 and 2 Maccabees, 
and other works) normally no longer appear in 
Protestant Bible translations, though tne King 
James Version originally included them. 

Apodictic The form of legal statement that 
expresses general truth or obligation but does 
not detail specific causes or indicate (usually) 
sanctions (see also Casuistic). 

Astral Pertaining to the planets and stars or 
“starry heavens,” In ancient times the sun and 
moon were also treated as part of the astral 
family, 

Brutfuu Monstrous legendary animals. 

Casuistic The form of legal statement (i.e., 


statement of laws) that deals with specific cases 
and their special or individual sanctions. 

Casuists Persons expert in, or inclined to resort 
to, casuistry. In both Judaism and Christianity, 
casuists were experts in Law who refined and 
redefined legal requirements to meet the 
situations current in their lime and place. 

Catechumens Persons, especially adults, receiv¬ 
ing instruction in the fundamentals of Christi¬ 
anity before baptism. 

Codices Plural of codex , a manuscript in book 
form (as contrasted with a scroll). The term is 
used especially of those copies of Scripture or 
of classical texts that appeared in this form. 

Coptic Pertaining to the Copts (natives of Egypt, 
descended from the ancient inhabitants of that 
country), their language, culture, et cetera. 

Coracle A short, wide boat made of a waterproof 
material stretched over a wicker or wooden 
frame. 

Crypto Jews Jews who practiced their religion 
secretly ana not by public avowal. 

Cubits (2,000) An ancient measure of length, 
about 18 to 22 inches; originally, the length of 
the arm from the end of the middle finger to 
the elbow. The "Sabbath-day’s journey” of 
2,000 cubits would therefore be about three- 
fifths of a mile, 

Cushitic Designating or pertaining to a group of 
languages spoken in Ethiopia and East Africa* 
constituting a subfamily of the Afro-Asiatic 
family of languages. 

Decretal is ts Decretal—relating to or containing a 
decree; hence, specialists in the study of 
decretals, particularly papal decrees. 

Diaspora Jews A term to indicate the widespread 
settlement of Jews outside Palestine, 
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Enthusiasts Religious fanatics or zealots, often 
believing themselves to be inspired or pos¬ 
sessed by a divine power or spirit. In Christian¬ 
ity these have appeared throughout the history 
of the church. Mainstream Reformers of the 
sixteenth century (e.g., Luther) considered 
various radical reformers, including Anabap¬ 
tists, as “enthusiasts," 

Equinoctial Relating to either of the equinoxes 
(spring or autumn), when night and day are 
equal in length. 

Erastim Advocating the supreme authority of 
the stale in church matters. 

Esoteric Intended for or understood by only a 
chosen few, as an inner group of disciples or 
initiates; said of ideas, doctrines, literature, ct 
cetera. 

"Etiological myth” The concept that a story is 
created and told to assign or seek to assign a 
cause for some monument, Landmark, struc¬ 
ture, boundary, el cetera. 

Familial* Members of a mystical and somewhat 
antinomian sect of sixteenth- and seven¬ 
teenth-century Europe who believed that law 
was somehow restricting to one's personal 
relationship with God. 

Form criticiam A method of Biblical criticism 
that seeks to classify units of Scripture into 
literary patterns (as love poems, parables, 
sayings, elegies, legends) anu that attempts to 
trace each tvpe to its period of oral transmis¬ 
sion in an clioT t to determine the original form 
and the relationship of the life and thought of 
the period to the development of the literary 
tradition. 

Haggadak NonlegaL lore of Judaism, including 
anecdotes, historical accounts, and other illus¬ 
trations of legal principles, 

Halakah (Hahchcn > The authorized and norm¬ 
ative law of Jewish religious life, based princi¬ 
pally upon the Mosaic Law together with (he 
post-BitlicaL Rabbinic codes and interpreta¬ 
tions. 

Hasidism A belief that emphasizes joyful wor¬ 
ship of an immanent God by members of a sect 
of Jewish mystics that originated in Poland in 
the eighteenth century. 

Imago Dei The image of God (Gen. 1:26, 27), 

Imitatio Dei Imitation of God. 

Interdiction An official prohibition or restraint. 

Intertestamental Of, relating to, or being the 
period of several centuries between the compo¬ 
sition of the last canonical book of the Old 
Testament and the writing of the books of the 
New Testament. 

Kenites A nomadic or seminomadic tribe of 
smiths, who in the latter half of the second 
millennium b,c, appear to have made their 
livelihood as metal craftsmen and lived in the 
northern part of the Sinai Peninsula, 

Kldduah cup In Judaism, used during a bene¬ 
diction recited over wine or bread on tne eve of 
the Sabbath or a festival. 

Levintte A custom of the Jews in Biblical times by 
which a dead man's brother was obligated to 
marry the widow if there were no sons. 


Libertine* Freethinkers, especially in religious 
matters. 

Login Maxims attributed to a religious leader: 
especially sayings attributed to Jesus. 

Meuology A calendar of the months, with their 
events. 

Monotheism Belief that there is only one God 

MytUt One initiated into the mysteries. 

Nimbus A bright cloud supposedly surrounding 
gods or goddesses appearing on earth; or, an 
aura of splendor about any person or thing. 

Ogdoad The number eight; or any group or 
series of eight, hi the early Christian centuries, 
certain Gnostic heretics referred to the 
"Ogdoad" in their antimatter mythology (the 
Valentinians, e g., had an Ogdoad, a Decad, 
and a Dodecad in (heir system of aeons). 

Ostraca Pottery fragments containing writing. 

Paraenesi* An exhortaiory composition. 

Pentecontad Based on hfty; specifically, an 
ancient system of calendation supposed to have 
been structured upon fifty-day periods. 

Philo Hellenistic Jewish philosopher of Alexan¬ 
dria, who lived c. 20 b.c.-a.d. 50. 

Phylactery Either of two small leather cases 
holding slips inscripted with Scripture pas¬ 
sages; one is fastened with leather thongs to the 
forehead and one to the left arm by Orthodox 
or Conservative Jewish men during morning 
prayer on weekdays (see Deut, 6:4-9). 

Piel (pi 4 el) A Hebrew verbal form that intensifies 
the meaning of the word, 

Proleptic Of, relating to, or exemplifying pro- 
lepsis, i.e., anticipation of an event. Especially, 
prolepsis can be the describing of an event as 
taking place before it could have done so, or 
the treating of a future event as if it had already 
happened. 

Pseudepigrmpha A group of early writings not 
included in the Biblical canon or the Apocry- 
ha, some of which were lalsely ascribed to 
iblical characters. (See also Apocryphal) 

Punic The Northwest Semitic language of 
ancient Carthage, a dialect of Phoenician. It 
survived until c. a.d. 560. 

Quadriga In ancient Rome, a two-wheeled char¬ 
iot drawn hy four horses abreast. 

Quartodeciman Pertaining to observance of the 
Passover celebration on the basis of the four¬ 
teenth of Nisan as the dav when the Paschal 
lamb was killed. In early Christian history, the 
Christians who celebrated their annual com¬ 
memoration of Christ's death and resurrection 
on the basis of this son of reckoning were 
called Quartodecimans ("FourteentherO. 

Quotidian Dailv; recurring every dav; usual or 
ordinary. 

1 n Judaism, Hasidic rabbis (singular, 
Rtbbe)> 

Redactors Editors—those who arrange in proper 
form for publication. 

Sarcophagus Among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, a limestone coffin or tomb, often 
inscribed and elaborately ornamented. 

Satnp The governor of a province in ancient 
Persia. 
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Septuagint The first venacular translation of the 
Old Testament* The translation was made in 
the Greek language in the third and second 
centuries fix. 

Sob i Scriptura The famous Protestant principle 
enunciated by Luther of "The Bible and the 
Bible alone." 

Soteriology Pertaining to, or the study of, 
salvation—especially the salvation believed in 
Christian theology to have been accomplished 
through Jesus Cnrist, 

Spinoza Dutch Jewish philosopher (1632-1677) 
who taught that there is nut one infinite 
substance, God (or Nature), having infinite 
attributes of which only thought and extension 
are knowable. 

Sync red Stic Combining or reconciling differing 
beliefs or practices in religion, philosophy, et 
cetera, or an attempt to effect such compro¬ 
mise. 


Teleological Having the nature of or relating to, 
design, purpose, final intention, or cause. 

Tzaddik In Judaism, a Hasidic saint or holy man. 

Ugaritic Pertaining to Ugarit, an ancient city- 
SLate near the Mediterranean coast in northern 
Syria (near the modern Ras Shamra), where 
vastly important Canaanite materials were 
found. Frequently the term "Ugaritic" is used 
for the ancient Semitic language known from 
Ugarit. 

Uncial Designating or pertaining to a form of 
large, rounded letter used in the script uf 
Greek and Latin manuscripts between a.d. 300 
and 900 ("capital letters"). 

Vernal equinox Occurs about March 2L One of 
the two limes when the sun crosses the equator, 
making night and day of equal length in all 
parts of the earth. 
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A 

Abelard, Peter, 203 
Acra, 62 

Address to the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation (Luther), 216 
Adomnan (biographer of Columba), 194 
Advent Awakening (I9lh rent.): in America. See 

Millerites 

Advent Harbinger; Bate's Sabbath articles in, 
357 

Advent Review, The; its beginning, 359 
its role, 25 I 

Advent Review and Sabbath Herald, The, 367 

Adventist Review, 251 

Against the Jews (Dionysius), 156 

Against the Jews, Concerning the Sabbath (John 

of Damascus), 156 

Agricultural work: forbidden on Sabbath, 95 
permitted on Sabbath, 328 

Agrippa II, 65 
Ahaz, 52 

Ahimelech gave Temple bread to David, 95 
Ahura-Mazda, 315. 316 
Akiba; his rule, 75, 76, 83 
martyred, 73 
on circumcision, 75 
Aksum; Christianity in, 174 
forerunner of Ethiopia, 171 
Sabbath and Sunday observance in* 185 
Alan of Lille; verbal attack against Wuldenses, 
208 

Alenin, 191 

Alexander of Hales, 205 
Alexander III, 204 
Allen, W, C, 102 

Almagest (Ptolemy): as early astronomical biblc, 
312 

Alopen; arrival in China, 159 
Alt, A +1 28 

Alvarez, Francisco: mission to Ethiopia, 180 
Amabili ecclesiae cone or dt a, De (Erasmus), 209 
Ambrose, 138, 238 

American Hebrew (Jewish journal), 267 
Amos: Sabbath in, 41-15 
Anabaptists: and the Sabbath, 220-222 


Anahita, 316 

Anastasius; anti-Sabbath position, 156 
Andrews, John Nevins: articles in Review, 255 
in Transylvania, 224 

investigation of beginning of Sabbath, 252 
on Sabbath conferences, 250 
publisher, 359 

representative to Seventh Day Baplisi General 
Conference, 253 
Sabbath history classic, 251, 361 
writings on Sabbath, 367 
Anglicans: position on Sabbath, 229 
Annaeus, 6 d 
A nnals (Tacitus), 333 

Anselm of Alessandria; on sandal wearing of 
Waldenses, 208 

Ante-Nicene Fathers, 317 

Anthology (Valens): sequence of stars in relation 
to days of week, 1aO 

Antinomians, 239 

Antiochus Epiphanes; and Samaritans. 67 
jews oppressed by, 62, 64 
Antiochus I Epiphanes: author of Mithrait rock 
reliefs, 31 / 

Antiochus VII Sidetes, 63 
Antoninus, 86 
Aphrahat, 154-155 
Apion: explanation for Sabbath, 67 
Apocalypse: "the Lord s day" in, 125, 126 
Apocrypnal books (NT): Acts ol John, 347, 350 
Acts of Peter, 347 
Epistle of the Apostles. 347 
Gospel of Peter, 317 
Apollo: in synagogue for worship. 134 
Apollonios, 62 

Apostolic Canons, 153, 176, 179 
Apostolic Constitutions (prescriptions for 
Sabbath and Sunday), 153, 155, 179, 194, 
324-325, 329, 3S0 T 348 

Apostolic Tradition (Hippolytus), 173, 179,335 
Aquinas, Thomas, 205-206 

developed Sunday observance for Catholic 
Church, 284 
Aramaic papyri, 57 
Armenia; Christianity in, 162-163 
Armenian Uniates; establishment of, 182 
Armstrong, Garner Ted, 254 
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Carlstadt 


Armstrong, Herbert W., 254 
Arndt, W. F., ( J9 
Artaxerxcs II, 315-3 16 
Atinaeus, 65 
Aslak Bolt, Bishop, 209 
Asochia (Galilee): attacked on Sabbath, 63 
Asterius of Amasea, Bishop, 152, 325 
Astrological week; in Roman Empire, 308-309 
Astrology; in I frflenistic age, 312 
influence in Western Janos, 310-314 
Athanasius, Bishop, 142, 174 
Athanasius Anaphora {Ethiopia text), 180 
Atonement, Day of: offerings on, 75 
cm Sabbath, 84 
Attains I t 310 

Augsburger, Daniel, 2 18. 219. 220 
Augustine, 137, 138 
and Sundaykeeping, 190. 191. 192 
flexibility oi worship requirements, 194 
resutiecHoii reason lor Sundavkeeping, 142 
Augustine of Hippo, 330 
Augustus, Emperor of Rome, 309, 310, 314 

B 


Baal Shem Tov, 273 

Babylon: fall of to Medu-Persia, 315 

symbolizing thurchcs rejecting judgment- 
hour message, 353 
Babylonian: planetary system. 311 

sexiigoiin.il i on riling system (hour), 313 
zodi.kal veai, 3 I l, 312. 

Bacchides; Sahhudwiay attack on Jonathan, 63 

Bacchiocchi, Samuele, 343, 348 
Baeck, Leo, 270. 271, 274 

Ball, Bryan W,, 239 
Bampfield, Thomas, 238 

Bang, Bishop: on Sabbath keeping revival m 
Norway, 209-210 
Bara bus, Steven, L24 
Barkokeba war: Jewish persecutions, 136 
Barley harvest, 326 
Barnabas, 68, 133, 142. 143 
Barnabas: and Paul at |erusalem Conference. 
I 10 

Barnabas of Alexandria, 330, 350 
joy of keeping the eighth day, 323 
Sunday references, 347 

Barnes, Albert, 340 

Barth, Karl; neo-orthodox theology on Sabbath, 
280-264, 292, 300 
Bartholomew, Bishop, 177 
Bates, Joseph, 250, 252 
conversion to Adventism. 248 
correlation of Sabbath and heavenly sanctuary, 
354-355 

identifies “mark of the beast," 356 

offers additional concepts, 352. 354, 357-360, 

362 

Sabbath theology, 352-355 
speaker at Sabbath conferences, 249 

Baumgarten, 67 

Bavarian Laws: on Sundavkeepinir, 199 
Bavinck, 287 


Baxter, Richard, 236 
Bede, 191 

Berea; Sabbath in, 109 
Be rechi ah, 62. 87 

Berenice {sister of Herod the Younger), 137 
Bermudez, Joao, 180, 181. 165 
Bernard, Jacques, 218, 219 
Bernard, Richard; advocates Sunday Sabba¬ 
tarianism. 236-237 
Beth ha-Midrash, 86 
Bethel, 58 

Bezae, Codex, 97, 103 

Bible Advocate: Bate's Sabbath articles in. 357 
Bietenhardt: gave (osmk and metaplnsit al 
meaning to Sabbath, 59 
differences between Zadokile Document and 
Book of Jubilees, 61 

BJumenkranz, B.: on Judai/ing torrents. 196 
Bobiensis, Codex, 1 Id 
B oethusians, 326 
Bond, AhvaJ, C, 259, 290 
Book of Sports (James 1): condemnation ol 
Sabbatarianism, 232-233 
Borowitz, Eugene B., 276 
Bo wild, Nicholas, 230, 231, 237. 353, 360 
propagation of transfer theory, 235-236 
Braboume, Theophilus, 234 
defense of sevemh-dav Sabbath, 237 
asked to recant. 238 
Breaking of bread; at Ti nas. 123-124 
Brown, David, 340 
Bruce, F, F„ 98, 122. 123. 335 
Buber, Martin: writings on Sabbath, 270-271. 
272-273, 274 

Bucer, Martin: on strict Sunday observance, 
217-218, 220. 226 

Budge, E. A, Wallis, 176 

Rultmann, Rudolf, 279 

Burnt ofTering(a); on Sabbath, 53, 34 1 

c 


Cadbury, 123 

Calendar(s): of Jubilees, 336 
Roman farm. 309 
Liturgical of the Essenes, 336 
determination of dates, 76 
penlecontad, 22 
Oumran, 67 
CaJlistus, Bishop, 137 
decree for Sabbath fast, 138 
Cal vin, John: and Barth in agreement on 
Sabbath, 280-282 

and Jewett in disagreement on Sabbath. 288- 
289 

Sabbaih-Sunday theology. 215. 218. 220 
Cam Domnaig (Law- of Sunday), 200 
Cannon, W, W., 30 

Canones PoeniientiaJes {Archbishop Peter of 
Alexandria), 169 

Canons, Collection of. See Fftha Xagast 
Ca pi tula (Rudolf of Bourges). 202 
Capitula (Theodulf of Orleans), 202 
Carlstadt, Andreas: treatise on Sabbath com- 
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mandmem, 217 

Caroli, Pierre: Catholic-Protestant 
debate (1535), 219 
Cassian, John, 137, 330 
customs of monks, 17U-I/1, 194, 195 
Catechismus Romanus: theological position of 
Sunday worship in Catholic Church, 284 
Celsus: his planetary ladder, 314 
his seven gates, 3 (5 
Celtic Church: Sabbath in, 194-195 
Ceremonial law, 339 
nailed to cross, 353 

Ceremonial Sabbaths, Jewish. See Sabbaths, 
Ceremonial 

Cerularius, Michael, 197 
Chafer, L. S., 289 
Chappius, Jean, 219 

Charlemagne: attempt to enforce Sunday rest, 
201-202,203 

Charles, 59 
Charles I, 237 
Charles II, 238 

ejection of Puritans from Anglican Church, 
233 

Charles V, 222 
Chelini, 197, 198 

Childebert II: law prohibiting Sunday work, 198 
Christ. See Jesus Christ 
Christ and the Sabbath (Prescott), 362 
Christian Pascha, See Easter (Sunday) 
Christianity Today (magazine), 286 
Christology of the New Testament, The (Cull¬ 
man), 288 

Chronicles, I and II: Sabbath in, 52 
Chrysostom, John, 144, 154, 238, 329 
homilies, 196 

Church Councils: Chalcedon, 162 
Clermont, 207 
Diihra Mitniaq, 177 
Frioul, 196 

Laodicea, 175, 196,329 
Les Esiinnes, 201 
Macon, Second, J98 
Manazken. 1G2 
Narbonne, 198 
Nicea, 175 
Orleans, 192, 193 
Quinisext, 154, 162 
Church Dogmatics, Barth, 280 
Church History of Britain (Fuller), 237 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 291 
Circumcision, 110, 157, 170, 173,221, 329 
custom condemned, 137 
exemption of Gentiles become Christian, 134 
no value for salvation, 339 
observed by Waldenses, 209 
on Sabbath, 75, 101 
City of God (Augustine), 191 
Clarke, Adam: on Sabbath, 340 
Claudius, 181 

"Confession of Faith,” 181 
death of. 182 
Clement VIII, 182 
Clement of Alexandria, 346, 350 
Clementine Recognitions, 155 
Clifford, Sir Lewis, 209 


Coccejus, Johannes, 287 
Cohen, Gary, 299 

Cohen, Hermann: set foundation for Relorm 
Judaism thinking. 209, 271 274 

Cole, Timothy, 357 

Colossians 2:16; bibliography on, 341-342 
Columba, 194-195 

Conferences (Cassian): on monks and sacra¬ 
ments, 171 

“Conferences” of 1848: sannuarv-Sabbath con¬ 
cepts, 358, 360 
Congregational ists, 353 
Conrad), L, R., 224, 251, 361 
Constantine: constitutions of, MO 
Constantine I, 153 
Constantine the Great, 330 

his '‘Sunday law” edict, 152, 318, 328 
Constitution of the Holy Apostles (Syria). 151 
Contans II, Emperor, 162 
Contra Judaeos (Isidore). 191 
Conybeare, F* C, 123, 162 
Coombs, K. F., 291 
Coptic Christians, Egyptian, 173 
Coptic Church, 185 
in Alexandria, 176 
Corinth, Sabbath in, 109 
Cosmic week, 73, 143 
5^ also Creation week 
Cottrell, Roswell F., 247 

and Seventh Day Baptist General Conference 
meeting, 252 
articles in Review t 255 
Councils. See Church Councils 
Craig, 125 

C ran field, C E. B>, 98, 114. 1 15 
Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop: 

influence on change of Sabbath, 234-235 
Crautwald, Valentine: response to Fischer 
doctrine, 221-222 
Creation, 283, 341 
and Sabbath, 279, 289. 295, 296 
covenant between God and mail, 297, 299, 300, 
343 

early theology of, 142-143 
relationship to Sabbath. 271-272 
Creation week: in Jewish and Jewish Christian 
circles. 143 
of Genesis, 280 

Crosier, O. R* L., 257. 355, 356 
Cross, Frank, 58 

Crypto-Jews: first Jewish settlers in Western 
Hemisphere, 244 

Cullmann, Oscar: theology of. 2H7-288, 292 
Cult of Sol Invictus, The (Halsbergher), 139 
Cumont, Franz, 361 

Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria, 172. 185 
Cyril II, 175 
Cyrill III, 175-176 

D 


Dam is, 310 

Darius I, King: his Megophonja , 3J5 T 316 

Dawil, King, 177 
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Farel 


Day of Atonement* See Atonement, Day of 
Day of Saturn, See Saturn, Day of 
Day of the Lord, See Lord's day 
Day of the Sun, See Sun, Day of 
Day-Star (Millcritc |Hrrioriiral), 355, 356 
Flf-nrl err/ills 74 

Decalogue; Sabbath day of , 278, 282, 296, 301, 
33:i. 338, 339 
and Augustine, 328 
not nailed to cross, 353 

Defence of that moat Ancient and Sacred 
Ordinance of Gods, the Sabbath Day, A 

(Hi itboui ml, 237 

DeHaan, Richard W., 200 
DeUsmann, 125, 127 

Dellon, C.: on 1 n<|uisiiirm imprisonment, 16] 

Demetrius, 63 
Dengel, Sartsa, 182 

Deuteronomic Decalogue, 270, 282, 283 
Deuteronomic Law, 103 
Dewin (Tevin), Synod of, 162 
Dialogue with Trypho (Justin), ML M3 
Diamper, Synod of, 160, 161 
Diaspora, 335 
|ews in Egypt. 61 
Didache (manual), 103 
Irl.SMTlg, 336 

Lord's dav, 347-348, 350 
Didascalia, 175. 170, 182 

Didascalia Apostolorum (manuscripts), 162-163 
Dilthey, Wilhelm, 272 
Dimi, /6 

Dionysius Bar Saltbi, 156 

Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a Jew, 
The, 156 

Disappointment of Oct, 22, 1044; 

theological divergence on mam mary following, 
257. 354-355, 356 

Dispensationalism, 292 
Dispersion. See Diaspora 

Dissertation against the Jews ( Amistasius). 156 
Divine rest: its implications, 296-297 
Doctrine and Covenants, The (Mormon), 201 
Doctrine of the Sabbath, The (Bownd): its 
influence, 230-232 
Dodd, C. H„ 11)0. 106. 333 
Dolabella; military exemption of Jews. 62, 63 
Dominique de Monbouson, 219 
Domitian, 137 
Dugger, A. N,, 254 
Dugmore, C. W., 127, 348 
Dumah (angel), 73 
Durand of Huesca, 208 

E 


Earle, Ralph, 94 

Easter (Sunday,), 126-127. 348, 350 

Ebionites, 135. 152 
Ebrard of Bethune, 208 
Ecclesiastical History (Lucius). 238 
(Socrates Scholasticus). 194 
(Sozomen). 171 
Edesius, 174 


Edson, Hiram, 248, 358. 360-361. 362 
on mark of the beast, 356 
on true concept of sanctuary cleansing, 257. 
354-355 

Education of the Clergy (Maurus): on Sunday 
sacredness, 202 
Edwards, Jonathan, 353 
Egyptian Church Order, 173. 179 
Eignt-day market week, 308 
Eighth day : as endless time. 68, 191 
as Orsi day of week. 203. 323. 347 
Augustine and. 191 
circumcision on, 170 
early theology of, M3 
Jerome and. 143 
market holidays, 309 
Eleazar ben Azariah, 76 
Elephantine: Jewish garrison, 62 
Ostraca discovery. :>7 

Elephantine-Syene: Aramaic papyri <0, 37 
Elinu on the Sabbath: Seventh Dav Baptist tract. 
361 

Eliot, John, 240 

Elizabethan settlement, 230, 232 
Eossi, Andreas: inauguration ol Sahhaih move¬ 
ment, 223 

Sabbath writings of, 224 

Epiphanius, 135 

Epistle of Barnabas (anti-Judaic), 143. 172 
Erasmus, 209 
Erastians, 232 
Enib, 74. 81, 82 

Erubin, 74 

Essenes, 74, 75. 326. 335 
ahsiinances of, 336-337 

Essen ism, 335 
Etruscans, 308 

Etymologies (Isidore), 191, 192 
Eucharist, 123. 127 

celebration forbidden by Church of Rome, 138 
in Ihdachr, 348 
in Egypt, 17 L 173 
Sunday celebraiion, 159 
Waldenscs' unbelief in, 208 
Eudoxos, 311 
Eugene II, 199 
Eumenes II, 3 16 

Eusebius, 135, ML 172.3)8.329 
Euthathius, 162, 176. 177, 185 
house of, 176-177 

Evangelicalism, 292 
Evangelists, 94 
Exile, the, 52 

Explanation of the Typical and Anti-Typical 
Sanctuary, , . * An (Bates). 360 
| King, 174 

Ezekiel; Sabbath in. 50-51 

F 


Fackenheim, Emil L, 275 
Falashas, 74, 75. 174 
FanuliaU, 239 
Farel, Guillaume, 218-219 
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Fasiladas, King, 184. 185 

Fasting: abstention from as Sabbath observance. 
lo2 

controversy of Sabbath, 329-330 
Fausset, A. it., 340 
Feast day(s), 58. 278 
of Baal, 46 
Feastfs), 46, 52 
celebration of", 5 I 
termination of appointed, 50 
Festivals), 63 

ciavs be abolished, 216 
of barley harvest. 326 

Fetha Nagast ( "Legislation of" the Kings’'), Ethio¬ 
pia 175 

Filipos, Abba, 177 

Fine et AdornonUione, De (Pseudo-Ephrajm), 
154 

Finland: Sabbath observance in. 225 
I Apology 67 (Justin Martyr), 330-331 
First day of the week, 347 
in John, 120-122 
in Luke, 118-1 19 
in Mark, 1 14-116 
m Matthew, 116-118 
meeting at Troas, 122-124 
offering collection on, 124-125 
resurrection of Christ, 115, 290 
worship on, 289 
Fischer, Andreas, 221 222 
Foakes-Jackson, 123 
Fohrer, G,, 28 

Frankel, Zechariah: founding of Conservative 
Judaism, 267 

Freer Gospels, 115 
Frioul, Synod of, 203 
Fronting 139 
Frumentius of Tyre, 174 

Fuente, Constantino Ponce de la, 222, 223. 226 
Fulbert of Chartres, 196 
Fuller, Thomas, 231, 237 
Furbity, Guy, 218 219 

G 


Gabriel, Abba, 177 

Gaius: death of, 65 

Gamble, Samuel Walter, 291 

Gates of Prayer—The New Union Prayerbook, 

275 

Geesink, W*, 285, 287 
Gemara, 71 

General Conference: Minneapolis session 
(1888), 362 

“General meetings.*’ See Sabbath conferences 

Gcraty, Lawrence T., 348, 349 

Gcse, H., 28 

Gilftllan, James, 237 

Giovanni da Imola, 180 

Gischala, 65 

Glait, Oswald, 221, 222 

Gnosticism, 361 

God Meets Man: A Theology of the Sabbath and 
Second Advent (Kubo) T 260 


Goppeh, Leonard, 136 
Gorgias, 63 

Gospels: nature of, 105 
Great Controversy, The (While), 358 
Great Schism of 1054, 196 
Great Second Advent Awakening (19th cem .b 
in America. Sw Millerites 
Great War, 63 

Greenhorn, Richard: ath orate of SumLn Sab 
bath. 236 

Gregory IX: decree for Sundav keeping, 294 
Gregory of Nyssa, 194, 325 
Gregory of Tours, 198, 199 
Gregory the Great, 191, 192, 193, 194 
Grosheide, 125 
Grunfeld, Isidor, 268 
Guillaume de Rennes, 296 
Gunthram, King: his edict for Sunda\ ob 
servancc, 198 

Gustavus II Adolphus, King, 225 
Tustavus 1 Vasa, King, 225 
Gutbrod, W., 110 

H 


Habdalah, 86 
Hadrian, 137 

his edict, 135-136 
outlaws Sabbathkeeping* 136 
siege of, 135 
Haggadah, 72-74 
Haggai, 87 
Hahn, F* B*, 355 
Halakah: Sabbath rules in. 74-75 
Hall, D. P„ 253 
Hals berg he, Gaston H*, 139 
Hampton Court Conference, 232 
Hanina, Jose ben, 72. 8], 85 
Harmon, Ellen, 248 
Haraack, Adolf, 361 
Harris, I* Rendel, 348 
Hasel, Gerhard F., 221 
Hasidism, 270. 272-273 

Healings on Sabbath* Sfc Sabbath. Healings on 
Helena, J80 

Hellenistic Mithraism, 315-318 
Hellenistic period: Sabbath observance* 57-58 

Hellenists, 134 

Hennequin of Langle: death of* 209 
Henry of Auxerre: ecclesiastical origin of Sun¬ 
day statement, 203 
Heraclius, 155, 162 
Herculaneum, 139 
Hering, J*, 125 

Heschel, Abraham Joshua, 275, 302, 361 
on concept of holiness in time. 269 
on universality of Sabbath. 273-275 
Heylyn, 233, 235 
Hipparchus, 311,312 
Hippolytus, 137* 138, 324 
Hirsch, Samson Raphael, 267, 268 
Historia Lausiaca (Palladius), 170 
History of the Sabbath and First Day of the Week 
(Andrews), 251, 361 
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Hiyya bar Abba, 79, 87 
Holdheim, Samuel, 266-267 
Horn ilia de Scmente (Pseudo-Athanasius), 169 
Homilies (Aph rahat), 154 
Homilies against the Jews (Chrysostom), J54 
(Jacob of Serug), 154 

Homily Two against the Jews (Isaac or Antioch), 
154 

Ho non us: law of, 153, 154 
Hope of Israel, as A Tract Showing that the 
Seventh Day Should Be Observed as the 
Sabbath, The (Preble), 248 
Horace, 139 

llosea; Sabbath in, 45-46 
Hours: ei{uinuctial, 313 

Howson, 123 

HuitfeJdt, Christopher: his edict imposing fine 
for Sabbath keeping, 225 

Huna, 89 
Huss, John, 207 

Hymn for Saturday Vespers (Abelard), 203 
Hyrcanus, John, 63 

I 

I and Thou (Buber): its impact on Jewish 
rheology, 272 

Ihn al-Assal, 175 

Ibrahim, Ahman ibn: incursions of, 181 
lconium, 107 

Ignatian Epistles: on Sabbath observance, 15] 

Ignatius, Bishop, 325, 348-350 

Ignatius II, 1 7b 

India, Christianity in, 169 

Innocent I, 137 

Innocent III, 298 

Inquisition, 161, 209. 244 

Inquisition at Goa, The (Dellon), 161 

Insabbati. See Waldenses 

Institutes of the Christian Religion (Calvin), 220 
Institutes of the Coenobia (Caspian), 170 
International Bible Students Association (Jehu- 
vah’s Witnesses), 291-292 
International date line, 364 
tii net ion of, 365-367 

International Prime Meridian Conference of 
1864: date line established, 365-366 
Invincible Sun: Teast of, 141 
loane de Calabria, 180 
Ireland: Sabbatarianism limit reached. 200 
Irenaeus, 116. 346-347 
Isaac, 84 

Isaac, Ephraim, 177 
Isaiah: Sabbath in, 46-49 
Ischius, 238 
Ishmael, 76, 77 
Ishu’-Yab, 158 

Isidore of Seville, 191-192, 196, 202 
Iskindir, King, 180 
Islah, 57 , 58 

J 

acob of Serug, 154 
acobite, 163, 176 


antes I, 232, 233 

amieson, Robert, 340 
’ annai, 72 

1 rhoiuU: his arrangement of coup d’£tat r 51 

' enni, Erast, 287, 288, 292 
on Sabbath commandment, 282-283 
eremiah; Sabbath in, 49-50 
eramc of Jerusalem, 97, 141, 152, 154, 192, 196, 
328 

Jerusalem: battles on Sabbath in, 62 
Conference and Sabbath, 109-1 1 I 
destruction uT, 135 

not original place of Sunday worship, 323 
esus Christ: Sabbath observer, 93-94, 288. 335 
1 esus-Messiah Sutra (document), 159 
' ewett, Paul K*, 94, 288-289, 292 
' ewish rebellion, 65 
ewish revolt, 64 
ews: denominations of, 70 
massarre of, 64-65 

observance of Sabbath in conflict situations, 
61-65 

Sabbath religious activities, 66-67 
welcoming oT Sabbath, 85-86 
ohanan, 72, 76 

^ ohn of Damascus, 65, 156, 190 
ohns, Alger F,, 61 
^ ohnsson, William G., 343 
onathan, 63 
' ones, A*, 182 
' ose, 75, 86. 101 
' oseph, 61 

Josephus, Flavius, 60, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 103, 
l16, 308 

ubilees. Booh of, 61, 62, 74. 75 
'udah, 71 

udah ben Balhyra, 76 
udah the Prince, 85-86 

' udaism, American: Conservative, 244-245, 267 
Orthodox, 244-245 
ractice outlawed, I 11 
eform. 244-245 
“Judaudng Craze t ” 195-196 
Judas, 63 

! udith, 58 
ulius III, 181 
ustification by faith, 333 
ustin Martyr, 347, 348, 350 
condemnation of Sabbath, 137 
day of the Sun, 140 

resurrection as basis for Sunday worship. 133, 
142 

Sunday meetings, 141, 323, 330 
ustinian I, 153 
u venal, 137 

K 


Karaites, 74, 75 
Karo, Joseph, 7 ] 
Kftsemann, Ernst, 279 
Kehaihitea, 52 
Kenite origin: theory, 22 
Kenites, 2/8 
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Kerygma, 106 
Kidan, 179 

Kiddush (ceremony), 85, 86 

Kierkegaard, 272 
Kimbrough, 60 

Kings, I and II: Sabbath in, 51-52 
Kline, M. G., 35 
Knud,202 

Koelman, Jacobus, 284-285 
Koole, J. L., 287 
Kraft, Robert A., 349 
Kubo, Sakae, 260-261 
Kuriake (Greek for Sunday), 126 
Kuyper, Abraham, 285, 2$7 
Kynake (Sunday), 173 

L 


Lake, 123 

Lamentations: SabbaLh In, 50 
Lamm, Norman, 268, 269 
Laodicea, Council of: ami-Sabbath canon, 196 
Laodicea, Synod of, 151, 153 
Laud, William, 233, 237, 238, 240 
Laws of the Alemani (on Sundavkeeping), 199 
Lebna Dengel, 180, 185 
his defeat, 181 
LeCoq, A, von, 159 
Lenski, R. C. H., 335 
Lentulus, Cossus, 309 
Leo the Isaurian 153-154 
Les Estinnes, Council of, 201 
Let God Be True (Jehovah's Witnesses), 291-292 
Letter from Christ (on Sundaykeeping punish¬ 
ments), 200 

Letter from Heaven (on Sundaykeeping), 192, 
193-194, 199, 201 

Letter from Jesus (woes to Sundaybreakers), 200 
Letter to the Disciples of the Lord, A,, 255 
Levi, 72 
Levi Isaac, 275 
Levi, Testament of, 58 
Lewis, A. H„ 230, 290 
Liber Antiheresis (Ebrarcl of Bethune), 208 
Liber ex Lege Moyse (Mosaic commands), 200 
Licinianus, Bishop, 192, 193 
Life of Columba (Adomnan), 195 
Life of Patrick (Muirchti), 195 
Life of Severus (Zachaiias Scholasticus), 172 
Lindsell, Harold; on State legislation for “Lord's 
Day" observance, 286 
Literature, Anti-Jewish, 154-157 
Lohse, Eduard, 96, 102. 1(M, 107, 117,278,279 
Lollards, 209 
Lord's day, 195 
applied io Sabbath, 172, 238 
applied to Sunday, 152, 190, 194, 198, 200, 
236, 240, 285, 324, 325, 329. 346, 349. 350 
Barth's theology of. 281 
in apocryphal sources, 347 
in Ah ostohe Constitutions t 330 
in Didnche, 348 

in Revelation 1:10, 125-127, 289 
resurrection theology motivation, 142, 144 


Lord's Day, The: A Theological Guide to the 
Christian Day of Worship (Je well), 288 
Lord's Day Alliance of the United Slates, 28b 
Lord's Supper: at Troas, 123 
cessation of in Rome and Alexandria, 323 
forbidden in Rome, 142 
on Sunday, 142, 280 
Lucius, 238 

Luminous Religion (China), 159 

Luther, Martin, 2 15, 216 217, 220, 281,288. 289 

Lydia, 108 

M 


Maccabean period, 63 

defensive warfare permiiird on Sabbalh, 70 

MacGregor, 123 
McKay, D. O. 291 
Maggid, 275 

Maimonides (Moses ben Maimon). 71, 96 

Manna and the Sabbath, 26 

Manson, T. W., 99, 334 

Marcionhes, 138 

Marduk, 31 1, 315 

Mark of the beast, 361 

Market day(s), 22, 278. 283. 309 

Maronites, 152 

Mart] ios, Bishop, 180 

Marsti, Joseph, 357 

Martial, 13 j 

Martin of Braga, (97 

Martin, Ralph, 124 

Martrydom of Polycarp, 103 

Maruthas, Bishop, 157 

Marvelous Work and a Wonder, A (Richards), 
291 

Mashafa Berhan (Book of Lighi) (Zara Yatjoh), 
177. 179 

Mashafa Tomar (Book of lhe Leitcr), J82 

MatLathias, 62 

Maurus, Rabanus, 191. 196, 202-203 
Mayence, synod of, 204 
Mazdayasman, 3J5, 316 

Meat eating: versus vegetarianism in Roman 
church, 334-335 

Medieval Institutions and the Old Testament 

(Chydenius), 197 

Meesters, J, H. T 278 

Megaphonia (“killing of ibe Magi Tl ), 315 

Meir, 70 

Melakah: meaning, 78. 82 
Melakhah: Talmudic concept, 268 

Melanchthon, Philip, 217 
Mendenhall, G„ 28 
Mendez, Alphonso, 184, 185 
Menezes, Aleixo de: his decree, 160 
Messala: triumph of, 309 
Methodists, 353 
Metzger, Bruce, 97 

Midnight Cry, The (Millerite paper). 247 

Mikael, Abba, 177 

Millenary Petition (reform measures of Puri¬ 
tans), 232 

Miller, William, 352, 353, 354 
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Philip III 


MiLleriam, 361 

Millerite Advent movement; identifying themes, 

352-353 

Millerites, 354. 358 
Adventism, 352-353, 362 
groups now exam, 256 
imminent Advent proclamation, 247 
sam tuarv con< ept divergence, 258-259, 359 
Milligan, A,, 101 
Minas, 182, J85 
Mingana, A,, 157 
Minna, 86 

Mishnah, 71, 74, 78 H 95, 97, 106 
Mithra (Persian deify), 315, 316-317 
imporunl to sun followers, 3M 
origin, 316 

Mithraea (dav ol the Sun), HO 
Milhraeum fsaiicliiarv): ol the Seven Portals, 314 
of die Seven Spheres, 315 
Mithra ism, 361 

birth nl 1 lellviiLstic', 316 
spread of, 317 
weslein, 315 

Mithras [Invincible Sun), HI 
cull„ 310, 314. 317-318 
Mithridates (Parthian leader), 65 
Monophyseism, 162 
Monroe, E., 18J 
Moody Bible Institute, 290 
Moore, G, F„ bH 
Morris, Leon, MM, 124 

Mosaic Law: Barbarians' reliance on, 197-198 
for lermmnul art. 76 
nil criminal death, I 16 
MoUaey Shabbaih (rabbinic). 1 17 
Moulton, W. F,, 104 

Muktzeh; Sabbath laws prohibiting things io be 
handled, 79 

Mum ford, Stephen: fust Christian Sabbatarian 
in New World, 245 

Saturday Sabbatarian propagation, 240-24 1 

Murray, John, 285 

N 


Naphtali, Testament of, 58 
Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to Abys¬ 
sinia (Alvarez), 180 
Nathan, 76, 85 
Nazarenes, 135 

Nazareth: Sabbath service in, 93-94 
Neandcr, 125 
Nehcmiah: Sabbath in, 52 
Neill, Stephen, 160 
Nero, 317 
death of, 136 
Nestorian: Church. 163 
documents in India, 160 
Monument discovery, 159 
Nestorianism: adoption of bv Persian Church* 
137 

New moon(s), 59, 339 

and Sabbath relationship, 45,47, 49, 51,52, 66, 
76 


in Isaiah, 216 

Nicanor, 63 

Sabbath attack on Judas, 62 

Nicholas I, 196 
Nietzsche, 272 

Nimmd Dagh: Miihraic archaeological dis¬ 
coveries at, 317 
Nisan, 76. Ib4 
Noble, Abel, 241, 245 
Novatianism, 157 

o 


Octavius, 314 
On Easter (Irenaeus), 347 
On the Lord's Day (Eusebius), 172 
On the Sabbath and Circumcision (Athanasius), 
M2 

160th meridian: dav Inst begins, 365, 366 
127 Apostolic Canons, The (Arabic), 173 
Opening Heavens, The (hales), 355 
Opse de sabbaton: interpretation, 1 17 

Oral law, 70 

of rabbis for Sahbathkeeping, 94 
On gen, 324 
Orphic Mystery, 334 
Orthodox Church, 163 

persecutions, 210 

Orthodox Jew: Sabbaih is epitome of existence, 
268-269 

Ostraca, 57, 58 

Oviedo, Andrade, 181. 182, 185 

p 

Pachomius, 170 
Paei, Pero F., 182, 185 
Pagan mythologies, 24 
PaJladius, 170 

Paraskeu£ (dav of preparation), 103 
Paris, Synod of, 2112, 203 
Parthtans, 63 
Passaging 208, 209 
Passover, 104 

Paul: and Barnabas travels. 106-107 
and Silas travels. 108 
in Ephesus, 109 

vision of Macedonian pleading, 107-108 

Paul V, 184 

Paul of Burgos, 206 

Pechi, Simon (son of Eossi), 223, 224 

Penrose, C. W., 291 

PentecontAd calendar. Calendar(s) 

Pentecost, 63 

Pepin the Short, 201 

Persius, 137 

Peter (Archbishop of Alexandria), 169 

Pet os iris (handbook of astrology). 312, 313 

Petronius, 137, 139 

Petucbo wski, Jacob J. f 275 

Pharisaism, 70 

Pharisee^), 75, 303 

Philip (Abba), 180 

Philip III, 182 
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Philo, 61, 64 

discusses synagogue services, 66 
on manna and Sabbath, 67 
theology of Sabbath, 67 

Philostratus, 139, 310 
Picards, 209 

Pierce, Stephen, 358, 362 
Pirke dr Rabbi Elirzrr, 73 
Pinriin, 199-200 

Pisidian Antioch: Sabbath services in, 106-107 
Pittsburgh Platform of 1885, 267 
Placidus, Laciantius, 316 
Planetary week, 310, 313-314 
distinguishing features, 308-309 
in ancient Rome, 140 
Plato, 310, 346 
PLaut, W. Gunther, 275 
Pliny, 350 

Pliny the Younger, 349 
Plummer, Alfred, 94 
Plutarch, 137, 139, 317 
Pompeia, 139 
Pompey, 63, 65, 317 

Popes. See Alexander III; Clement V|H; Eugene 
II; Gregory IX; Gregory of Nyssa; Gregory 
of Tours; Innocent 1; Innocent 111; Julius 
UI; Sylvester 
Ponen, 57, 58 
Pratt, Orson, 291 

Preble, Thomas M., 353, 355, 360 

importance of his Sabbath articles, 248 
Prescott, W. W-, 362 

Present Truth, The: beginnings, 249-250, 359 
harbinger of Sabbath, 251 
Preston, Rachel Oakes: first Sabbath keeper to 
become Adventist, 247 
Prosabbaton, meaning, 93 
clay before Sabbath, 103 
Protestant Sentinel (Seventh Day Baptist), 246 
Pseudo-Athanasius* L70 
Pseudo-Ephraim, 154 
Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, 155 
Ptolemaic period, 61 
Jews as soldiers, 62 

Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus), 312-313 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, 63 
Ptolemy Soter, 62 
Punishable Sab bath breaking, 82-83 
Purchas, Samuel, 152, 157 
Puriun(s), 229, 232, 284, 292 
change of Sabbath, 234 
concept of the Covenant, 233-234 
kept Sabbath to honor God, 241-242 
Sabbatarian theology, 353 
Puritanism, 354 
Purkiser, W. T., 290 

Putnam’s Hand Book of Useful Arts, 252 
Pythagoras, 310 
Pythagoreans, 334 

Q 

Quintilian, 137 
Qumrin, 58, 60 

Qumrdn calendar. Sec Calendar(s) 


R 


Rabast, H., 28 
Rabbinic Judaism, 70 
death penalty of, 61 
Rabbinic period, 58 

Rabbinic Sabbath: positive observance, 83-87 

Rabin, 59 

Rackman, Emanuel, 268 
Rad, Gerhard von: on divine rest, 297 
Radical Reformation, 220 
Ramsay, William W,, 118 
Reform Jews, 274, 275 
Reform Judaism, 266, 267 
Reform rabbinical conferences (1844-1845), 
267 

Reformation Era: Sabbath keepers, 223 
Reformation in Spain, 222 
Republic (Plato), 346 
Resurrection of Jesus, 282 
argument for Sunday worship, 326, 330, 361 
His appearances after, 116, 118-119, J 20-121 
Review, 252 

Richards, Le Grand, 291 

Richardson, Herbert W., 286 

Richter, Julius, 160 

Righetti, Mario, 141 

Roberts, B. H*, 291 

Robertson, A. T., 34 1 

Rodin son t Maxime* 174 

Rodriguez, Gonzales, 181 

Roman Catholics, 232 

Roman Council of 826* 199 

Rordorf, Willy, 279-280, 288, 292 

Rosenzweig, Franz, 271-272. 273, 274 

Ross, Alexander, 173 

Rouen, Synod of, 203 

Rowley, H* H., 28 

Roz, Francisco, 160 

Rudolf of Bourges, 202, 203 

Rules (Columba”s for monks), 195 

s 


Sabbata, meanings, 92 t 93, 108, 341 
Sabbatarian: Adventism emergence. 248 
Adventists, 256, 257 
Anabaptists, 221 
Puritanfsk 230, 239, 360 
Sunday civil enforcement, 201-202 
Sabbatarians (Moravia), 217 
Sabbath, The (Hcschel). 274-275 
Sabbath: and Advent, importance to each other, 
256-259 

and Covenant, 36, 297 
and sign, 33-35, 47, 51 T 283 
arbitrariness of, 302-303 
as Creation ordinance, 280, 284, 287, 292, 296 
as relativization of man's work. 301-302 
cosmic and metaphysical meaning in the Jubi¬ 
lees. 59 

determination of beginning of, 251-252 
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etymology of, 67-68 

evangelical theologies of transferred, 284 
illumination of man’s attitudes, 300-301 
importance of to Jews, 71-72 
interpretations ofoy small denominations and 
setts, 290-292 

positive relevance of, 259-260 
real nature of, 96 

Sabbath—in history: catalyst for uniting Advent 
ist believers, 250-251 

controversies between Jesus and Jews, 94 
conflict ol plucking grain on, 94-95 
cooking on, 79, 97 
cubits, limits on, 81 -82 
death penalty for desecration ol, 59, 61,83 
Tasting introduced by Church ol Rome, 138 
in Caruliugiun period, 202 
in Philippi, I 07-108 
in Thessalonica, 108-109 
profanation ol, 47, 51, 52, 60 
profanation permitted, 76 
San bath conferences. The, 249 
Sabbath days: historic view of, arguments, 338- 
339 

Sabbath day’s journey, 74, 106 
Sabbath, Healings on: demoniac, 97 
Jesus'defense of, 100-101 
man at pool, 99-101 
man Ixn n blind, 101 
man with dropsy, 99 
man with withered hand, 97 
IVier's mother-in-law, 97 
woman wiih "spirit ol infirmity," 98-99 
Sabbath, How to keep, 25, 27, 48, 49 
Sabbath Institution, The (Murray), 285 
Sabbath, The: Its Meaning for Modern Man 
(Meschel). 260, 276 

Sabbath prohibitions: by Jerusalem Conlereiu c, 

110 

in Book of Jubilees, 58-59 
in Stti&htifa Brrhan , 178 
in Zadokite document, 59-60 
rabbinic, 77-82 

Sabbath observance: atitt-Judnism 
influence on, 153 

early anti-Jewish literature on, 154-157 
in the Arctic. 367-368 
in Reformation Era: 
in Norway, 224-225 
in Sweden, 225 
motivations for: 

day of hope. 299-300 
day of rejoicing, 298-299 
dav of rest, 297-298 

Sabbath Recorder, The, 246 
Sabbath rest: meaning of, 295-296 
Sabbath, The: Symbol of Creation and Recrea¬ 
tion (Saunders), 260, 290 
Sabbathai, 61 

Sabbathkeeping: Amos on, 45 
Sabbath keeping sects: Adventist 
Church of Promise, 255 
Church of Cod, 254 

Church of (n>d and Saints in Christ, 254 
Church of God, International, 254 
German Seventh Dav Baptists, 254 


Seventh Day Church of God, 254 
Slrangite Church of Jesus Christ of Latler-dav 
Saints. 254-255 

World Headouarters of Church of God, 254 
Worldwide Cliurch of God, 254 
Sabbaths, Ceremonial: after Israel s deliverance 
from Egvpt, 336 
in Golossians 2:16, 338-339, 340 
numbering of. 67 
wee kly rest days, 46, 51, 52 
Sab bad us, 157 
Sabbalo, De (Aphtahai), 155 
Sabbaton, 34 I 

Sab baton: meanings, 92. 93, 105. 173 

Saeki, P, Y*, 159 

Saga za-Ab (Zaga Zaho), 180-181 

Saint Patrick, 195 
Sambathion, 58. 61 
Samaritans, 74, 75 

and Sabbath, 67 

Sampey, 94 

Samuel bar Nachman, 67 
Sanctuary, heavenly: cleansing of 
equated with Second Coming, 352, 353 
Sanhedrin, 73, 116-117 

abolished, 136 
beginning of, 70 

declaration of first day of month, 76 
Saturday-Sunday observance, 324 
in Armenia, 162 
in Asia, L 51 
in Egvpt. 169-173 
in Ethiopia, 180-181 
in S\iL\ha[a Bnhan, 177-178 
Saturn, Day of, 140 
Saunders, Herbert E., 260. 290 
Sawana Nafs (Refuge of the Soul), 183 
Sawiros, 175 
Sawma, Rabban, 159 
School of Menasseh, 80 

Schwenkfeld, Casper: his response to Glait's 
theology, 221 

Scrutinium Scripturarum (Paul of Burgos), 206 
Sea1 of God, 258 

Seal or the Living God, A,. . . (Bates), 359. 360 
Sealing: process of Revelation 7, 357 
Second Advent Movement of 1844, 254 
Second Advent Review and Sabbath Herald, 
The, 247. 251, 255, 257 
beginning of. 359 

Second Advent Way Marks and High Heaps,,. * 

(Bates), 356 

Segal, M. H., 30 

Selected Testimonies from the Old Testament 


against the Jews (Pseudo-Gre gorv of Nvssa), 
155 


Senchus Mor (ancient law-), 195 
Seneca, 137 
Septuagint, 126, 341 
Sergius, 156 
Sermo Synodal is, 203 
Seventh-day Adventism, 343. 354 
Seventh-day Adventist Bible Commentary, 343 
Seventh-day Adventist(s), 252, 253, 254, 256, 
257, 259, 352, 354, 357, 361, 362, 368 
Church, 249 
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name adopted, 250 
publications, 251 

Seventh-day Baptist Missionary Magazine, The, 

246 


Seventh Day Baptist(s), 247, 252-254, 24b, 257, 
258, 259,352, 353, 354, 355, 359, 360, 361, 
362 


Adventist indebtedness to, 255 
churches established, 245 
establishment in America, 241 
Sabbath as unification of world peoples, 291 
Sabbath observance, 251* 252 
Sabbath theology, 290 
SabbaLh Tract Senes, 255 
Saturday-Sunday position, 240-241 
Seventh Day Sabbath, A Perpetual Sign, The 
(Bates), 48* 353, 354, 355, 356, 360 
Severus, Septimius: diffusion of planetarv week, 
314 


Shabbath (Mislmali tractate), 94 
Shabbetha (Aramaic), 341 
Shabbethai (Aramaic), 57 
Shebuth (laws of Sabbath rest), 79 

Shepard, Thomas, 240 

Sherith Israel: first L’.S, Jewish congregation, 
244 


Shim’on ben Menasya, 96 

Shulchan Aruch (Karo): digest of Jewish law, 71 

Shunammite woman, 51 

Siculus, Nicholas, 207 

Silas and Timothy; travels of* 109 

Simeon, 82 

Simeon ben Lakish, 72 
Simeon ben Yohai, 72, 83 
Simeon: rebellion of, 183 
Simlai, 85 

Simmel, Georg, 272 
Simon, Marcel, 336 
Sinaiticiis (uncial codex), 1 15 
Sinodos, 179 
Smith, Joseph, 291 
Smith, Uriah, 253, 255 

sanctuary and Sabbath correlation, 258 
Socrates Scholasticus, 151-152, 157, 171, 172, 
194 


on Saturday-Sunday observance* 323, 324, 326 
Sol Invictus (cult), 1,39 
Sola Scriptura, 219, 222, 288 
Solis dies (day of the sun), 314 
Soloveitchik, Joseph B., 268, 276 
Sorenson, C. M., 361 
Sozomen, 152, 171, 172, 323, 324* 326 
Spalding, Arthur, 249 
Spicer, W. A*, 247 
Stahlin, Gustav, 98 

Stephan (king of Hungary): his Sundav edicts, 

202 


Stewart, John, 160 
Strang, James J., 255 
Strong, A* H., 285 
Sudines, 316 

Summa contra Haereticos (Passagini beliefs), 
209 

Sun, Day of, 328 

importance in pagan Rome, 314-318 
Sun: veneration of, 140-141 


cults' influence on Christian worship, 140-14 1 
worship and planetary week, 139 
Sunday (magazine)* 286 
Sunday; becomes rest day, 328, 329 

change from Sabbath claim bv Catholic monk, 
218-219 

earliest worship evidence at Alexandria and 
Rome, 323 

early theology of* 142-144 
ecclesiastical institution* 204 
emergence of its predominance* 326-328 
first work curse, 172 
legislation in New World* 240 
Lord's day* evidences used for 
Dukifhf (document), 347, 348 
Ignatius' letter to Magnesians* 347-349 
Pliny's letter to Trajan, 347* 349* 350 
substitution for Sabbath* 202-203 
sunseMo-sunset celehration* 203 
Sunday observance: as rest day in medieval 
period, 192 

Constantine's law (32 I )* 152 
date of beginning, 135 
Easter festival* 327* 330 
in pagan world* 314 
Roman Catholic basis for, 215 
“Sunday Sabbath,'* 281 

Sunday: The History of the Day of Rest and 
Worship in the Earliest Centuries of the 
Christian Church (Rordoif), 279 
Sunday, The True Sabbath of God ((iambic), 291 
Susenyos, 185 

edict against Sabbath worship* 183 
proclaims religious freedom* 184 

Swete, H. B-, 11 o 
Sylvester, 137 

Synagogue preaching: and Sabbath* 106 
Syrus, Ephraem, 329 



Tacitus, 136, 137 
Talmage, James E*, 291 
Talmud, 71 

T'ang dynasty: date of first Christianity in, 159 

Tannaitic period, 76 

Taor, 170 

Tcherikover, 57-58 

Teaching of Jacob, The (treatise)* 156 

Terian, Abraham, 163 

Tertullian, 138, 140, 315 

Testament of our Lord, The (Ethiopic)* 179 

Tetrabiblos (Piolemy), 312 

Textus Rcceptus, 107 

Theodore! of Cyrrhus, 152 

Theodosius I, 157 

extends Sunday restrictions* 328 
Theodulf of Orleans, 202, 203 
Theophilus, 1 19 
Therapeutae, 66-67 
Theses Sabbatica (Shepard)* 240 
ThibauL, John Baptiste, 348 
Thomas (Abba), L76 
Thomas Christians, 160-161 
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Zwingli 


Three angels* metaages, 258, 354, 357, 360. 36 J 
first angel's message, 353 
second angel's message, 353 
third angers message, 249, 356 
third angel's message linked to Sabbath. 355 
Thurin, Bertoul: execution of, 209 
Tiberias (synagogue), 67 
Tiberius, 140 
Tibullus, Albius, 139,309 
Time reckoning: on a round world, 364-365 
Timotheua 1, I/O 
Tinneus Rufus, 73 
Tiridates 1, 317 
Tishri, 76 

Tithing: on Sabbath. HI 
Titus, 65 

Torah, 71, 70. 79, 87, 157. 244, 338, 339, 272 
Trajan, 317, 349 
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